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Secret Report on Mesmerism, 
or Animal Magnetism 

Jean Sylvain Bailly, and others 


The commissioners entrusted by the king with the examination of animal 
magnetism have diawn up a lepoit to be presented to his Majesty which 
ought perhaps to be published. It seemed prudent to suppress an observa- 
tion not adapted for general publication, but they did not conceal it from 
the kine’s minister. This minister has charged them to draw up a note de- 
signed only for the eyes of the king. 

This important observation concerns morality The commissioners have 
ascertained that the chief causes of the effects asciibed to animal magnetism 
are contact, imagination, and miration. They have observed that the crisis 
occurs more frequently in women than in men. The fust cause of this 
fact consists in the different organization 1 of the two sexes. Women have, 
as a rule, more mobile nerves; their imagination is more lively and more 
easily excited; it is readily impressed and aroused. This great mobility 
of the nerves, since it gives a more exquisite delicacy to the senses, renders 
them more susceptible to the impressions of touch. In touching any given 
part, it may be said that they are touched all over the body, and the 
mobility of their nerves also inclines them more readily to imitation. 
It has been observed that women are like musical strings stretched in 
perfect unison; when one is moved, all the others are instantly affected. 
Thus the commissioners have repeatedly observed that when the crisis occurs 
in one woman, it occurs almost at once in others also. 

Franklin (Chairman), Bory, Lavoisier, Bailly (Reporter), Majault, Sallin, d'Arcet, 
Guillotin, Le Roy. Paris, August 1 1, 1784 Quoted in extenso in A. Binet, and C. Fire. 
Animal magnetism . French original, 1887 English translation, N.Y.: D. Appleton 
and Co., 1888 Pp 18-25. 
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This organization explains why the crises in women are more frequent, 
more violent, and of longer duration than in men; it is nearly always 
due to their sensitive nerves. Some crises are due to a hidden, but natural 
cause, to an emotional cause to which women arc more or less susceptible, 
and which, by a remote influence, accumulates these emotions and raises 
them to their highest pitch, thus producing a convulsive state which may 
be confounded with the ordinary crises. This is due to the empire which 
nature has caused one sex to exe*t over the other, so as to arouse feelings 
of attachment and emotion. Women are always magnetized by men; the 
established relations are doubtless those of a patient to the physician, but 
this physician is a man, and whatever the illness ^nay be, it docs not 
deprive us of our sex, it does not entirely withdraw us from the power 
of the other sex; illness may weaken impressions without destroying them. 
Moreover, most of the women who present themselves to be magnetized 
are not really ill; many come out of idleness, or for amusement; others, 
if not perfectly well, retain their freshness and their force, their senses 
are unimpaired and they have all the sensitiveness of youth; their charms 
are such as to affect the physician, and their health is such as to make 
them liable to be affected by him, so that the danger is reciprocal. The 
long-continued proximity, the necessary contact, the communication of indi- 
vidual heat, the interchange of looks, are ways and means by which it 
is well known that nature ever effects the communication of the sensations 
and the affections. 

The magnetizer generally keeps the patient’s knees enclosed within his 
own, and consequently the knees and ^tll the lower parts of the body 
are in close contact. The hand is applied to the hypochondriac region, 
and sometimes to that of the ovarium, so that the touch is exerted at 
once on many parts, and these the most sensitive parts of the body. 

The experimenter, after applying his left hand in this manner, passes 
his right hand behind the woman’s body, and they incline towards each 
other so as to favour this twofold contact. This causes the closest proximity; 
the two faces almost touch, the breath is intermingled, all physical impres- 
sions are felt in common, and the reciprocal attraction of the sexes must 
consequently be excited in all its force. It is not surprising that the senses 
are inflamed. The action of the imagination at the same time produces 
a certain disorder throughout the machine; it obscures the judgment, dis- 
tracts the attention; the women in question are unable to take account 
of their sensations, and are not aware of their condition. 

The medical members of the commission were present to watch the 
treatment, and carefully observed what passed. When this kind of crisis 
is approaching, the countenance becomes gradually inflamed, the eye bright- 
ens, and this is the sign of natural desire. The woman drops her head, 
lifts her hand to her forehead and eyes in order to cover them ; her habitual 
modesty is unconsciously aroused, and inspires the desire of concealment. 
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The crisis continues, however, and the eye is obscured, an unequivocal 
sign of the complete disorder of the senses. This disorder may be wholly 
unperceived by the woman who experiences it, but it cannot escape the 
observant eye of the physician. As soon as this sign has been displayed, 
the eyelids become moist, the respiration is short and interrupted, the chest 
heaves rapidly, convulsions set in, and either the limbs or the whole body 
is agitated by sudden movements. In lively and sensitive women this last 
stage, which terminates the sweetest emotion, is often a convulsion; to 
this condition there succeed languor, prostration, and a sort of slumber 
of the senses, which is a repose necessary after strong agitation. 

This convulsive state, however extraordinary it may appear to the ob- 
servers, is shown to have nothing painful or contrary to nature in it, 
from the fact that, as soon as it is over, it leaves no unpleasant traces 
in its subjects Thcie is nothing disagreeable in the recollection, but, on 
the contrary, the subjects feel the bettei for it, and have no repugnance 
to entei anew* into the same state Since the emotions they experience 
are the germs of the affections and inclinations, w r e can understand why 
the magneti/ei inspires sue h attachment, an attachment likely to be stronger 
and more marked in women than in men, so long as men are entrusted 
with the task of magnetism Undoubtedly many women have not experi- 
enced these effects, and others ha\c not understood the cause of the effects 
they experienced, the more modest fhe\ are, the less they would be likely 
to suspect it Rut it is said that several have perceived the truth, and 
have withdrawn from the magnetic treatment, and those who have not 
perceived it ought to be deterred from its pursuit 

The magnetic treatment must necessarily be dangerous to morality. 
While proposing to cure diseases which require prolonged treatment, pleas- 
ing and precious emotions are CACited, emotions to which we look back 
with regret and seek to revive, since they possess a natural charm for 
us, and contribute to our physical happ» tess But morally they must be 
condemned, and they are the more dangerous as it becomes more easy 
for them to become habitual A condition into which a woman enters 
in public, amid other women who apparently have the same experience, 
does not seem to offer any danger; she continues in it, she returns to 
it, and discovers her peril when it is too late Strong women flee from 
this danger when thev find themselves exj is*d to it; the morals and health 
of the weak may be impaired 

Of this danger M Deslon is awaie On the 9th of last May, at a 
meeting held at M Deslon’ s own house, the lieutenant of police asked 
him several questions on this point in the presence of the commissioners. 
M. Lenoir said to Ir , ‘In my capacity as lieutenant-general of police, 
I wish to know whether, when a woman is magnetized and passing through 
the crisis, it would not be easy to outrage her. 3 M. Deslon replied in 
the affirmative, and it is only just to tfiis physician to state that he has 
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always maintained that he and his colleagues, pledged by their position 
to act with probity, were alone entitled and privileged to practise mag- 
netism. It must be added that although his house contains a private room 
originally intended for these crises, he does not allow it to be used. 
The danger exists, however, notwithstanding this observance of decency, 
since the physician can, if he will, take advantage of his patient. Such 
occasions may occur daily and at any moment; he is sometimes exposed 
to the danger for two or three hours at a time, and no one can rely 
on being always master of his will. Even if we ascribe to him superhuman 
virtue, since he is exposed to emotions which awaken such desires, the 
imperious law of nature will affect his patient, and lie is responsible, not 
merely for his own wrong-doing, but for that he may have excited in 
another 

There is another mode of producing convulsions, a mode of which 
the commissioners have obtained no direct and positive proof, but which 
they cannot but suspect; namely, a simulated crisis, which is a signal for, 
or produces many others, out of imitation. This expedient is, at any rate, 
needed to hasten or maintain the crises which are an advantage to mag- 
netism, since without them it could not be carried on 

There are no real cures, and the treatment is tedious and unprofitable. 
There are patients who have been under treatment for eighteen months 
or two years without deriving any benefit from it; at length their patience 
is exhausted, and they cease to come. The crises serve as a spectacle; 
they arc an occupation and interest, and, moieovei, they are to the unob- 
servant the result of magnetism, a proc/ of the existence of that agent, 
although they are really due to the power of the imagination 

When the commissioners began their report, they only stated the result 
of their examination of the magnetism practised by M Deslon, to which 
the order of the king had restricted them, but it is evident that their 
experiments, observations, and opinions apply to magnetism in general 
M. Mesmer will certainly declare that the commissioners have not examined 
his method, proceedings, and the effects they have produced. The com- 
missioners are undoubtedly too cautious to pronounce on that which they 
have not examined, and with which they are not acquainted, yet they 
must observe that M Deslon’s principles are those of the twenty-seven 
propositions printed by M Mesmer in 1779. 

If M Mesmer has enlarged his theory, it thereby becomes more absurd, 
the heavenly influences are only a chimaera, of which the fallacy has long 
been recognized. The whole theory may be condemned beforehand, since 
it is based upon magnetism; and it has no reality, since the animal magnetic 
fluid has no existence. Like magnetism, this brilliant theory exists only in 
the imagination. M. Deslon’s mode of magnetizing is the same as that 
of M. Mesmer, of w’hom he is the disciple. When we place them together, 
we see that they have treated the same patients, and, consequently, have 
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pursued the same process; the method now in use by M. Deslon is that of 
M Mesmer. 

The results also correspond, the crises are as violent and frequent, and 
the same symptoms aie displayed under the treatment of M. Deslon and 
of M Mesmer Although the latter may ascribe an obscure and inapprecia- 
ble difference to his method, the pi mciples, practice, and results are the 
same. Even if there were any real difference, no benefit from such treatment 
can be inferred, after the details given in oui report and in this note, 
intended for the king 

Public report declaies that M Mcsmer’s cures are not more numerous 
than those of M Deslon There is nothing to prevent the convulsions 
in this case also from becoming habitual, from producing an epidemic, 
and from being tiansmitted to future generations such piactiees and assem- 
blies niay also have ail injurious effect upon morality 

The commissioneis’ experiments, show me that all these results are due 
to contact, to imagination and imitation, wlmh explaining the effects pro- 
duced bv M Deslon, equally explain those of M Mesmer It may, therefore, 
icasonably be concluded that, whatevei be the mystery of M Mesmer’s 
magnetism, it has no moic leal existence than that of M Deslon, and 
that the piocttdmgs of the one aie not more useful nor less dangerous 
than those of the othei 

(Signed) Frankj in, Borv, Lavoisifr, Bailly, 

Majault, Sallin, D’Arcet, 
Giilioiin, Le Roy. 

Pans, August 11, 1784 
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Observations on the Two Reports of the 


Commissioners Named by the King 
to Investigate Animal Magnetism 


Charles d’Eslon 


1 submitted the new magnetic agent which I employ in the treatment 
of disease to examination by the Commissioners whom His Majesty chose 
for this purpose All of them, with the ^exception of one 1 2 , judged that 
animal magnetism docs not exist, and that the means employed to activate 
it can have, over an extended period, only ill effec ts. J 

Is this decision just? 

The object of this pamphlet is to review rapidly the facts which the 
Commissioners set forth and the conclusions which they draw' from these 
facts in their own words. If by these simple means I do not demonstrate 
the reality of the agent which they contest, I will at least prove that 
they have not demonstrated either its nullity or its danger. 

The existence of a universal fluid is not a new discovery. In both ancient 
and modern times many superior thinkers did not doubt that the celestial 


From Eslon, Charles dr Observations sur les deux rapports de MM les Commisisares 
nommis par Sa MajesU , pour Vexarnen du Magnitisrne animal September 6, 1784 
Paris: Clousier 1784. Translated by Chval, Dan. Edited and abridged by R. E. 
Shor. 


1 Mr. A L. de Jussieu. 

2 Quotations from the report drafted by the Commissioners of the Academy of 
Sciences and the Faculty of Medicine are designated by the numeral I, of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, by the numeral II. 
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bodies and the earth were immersed in a common element, which, insinuat- 
ing itself into all the parts of these bodies, modified them by communicating 
to them the varied impressions of movement. Today chemists use the word 
Phlogiston to express just this. Electric and magnetic fluids, water, air, 
and fire, aie but modifications of the univeisal fluid. It is always basically 
the same, but it becomes perceptible in these di\eise phenomena only 
by virtue of its varied effects — such as flame and heat in the case of 
fire, attraction of iron in that of the magnet, and so on. The existence 
of these causes might be denied by saying of them what the Commissioners 
say of animal magnetism • ‘‘They escape the senses: they have no taste 
and no odor; they move noiselessly, and envelope or penetrate you without 
touch or sight informing you of their presence." (I, p 9) 

Such were my piinciples when I described animal magnetism to the 
Commissioners This agent, I told thorn, is neither visible nor tangible; 
but I will establish its existence by demonstiating its continued action 
and dilative effec ts in the treatment of disease The Commissioners acknowl- 
edge that I disclosed my principles to them: that I presented these piinciples 
in writing; that I instructed them in the practice of animal magnetism; 
and that I acquainted them with the contents of the baquets (I, p. 5). 
But despite my desire to see them coordinate theory and practice, they 
constantly neglected to concern themselves with the source of the fluid 
(I, p 7) Because it is imperceptible as such, the existence of animal 
magnetism can be demonstrated only in the treatment of disease. Therefore 
I invited the Commissioners to my treatments to visit with my patients 
and to follow their progress They describe what they saw as follows: 

Nothing is moic astonishing than this spet tarle (I, p 7) You have to 
sie it to believe it We were equally surprised by the profound calm of some 
of these patients and by the agitation winch animates the others, by the 
various accidents which occur repeatedly and by the sympathies which 
are established The patients seek o* each other exclusively, run to one 
anothei, smile, conveisc affectionate!' and mutually ease theii crises All 
of them aie subject to the magnet ist They may appear to be exhausted, 
but a word, a look, a sign from him revives them. These uninterrupted 
effects forced us to recogni/c the presence of a great power which excites 
and controls the patients and of which the magnetist seems to be the 
depositary. 

In the first moment of their surprise ' Commissioners devoted them- 
selves wholeheartedly to the examination ot the patients Yet they failed 
to give an account of some oi these cases, among them the following 
three: 

(1) Since last April 17 I have had at my treatments a patient who 
has been disabled * i three years She was considered pregnant, but in 
fact she had common dropsy Messrs. Maugras and Feirand had been fol- 
lowing the patient’s progress. She told, the Commissioners that on the very 
first day of treatment she had flooded, although during the preceding 
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eighteen months all evacuation of that kind had been suppressed, and that 
she now found the swelling considerably diminished. She added that her 
urine, which until then had been perfectly clear, had become cloudy and 
more abundant.* The following is a recoid of the examination which she 
had twenty-four hours later : 

We examined the woman afflicted with dropsy. The size of her stomach 
seemed to us noticeably diminished, although according to her it varied 
several times a day of itself She measured herself sevetal times during hei 
illness, always in the morning after getting up. The measurement she gave us 
for the last June 4 was three feet three and one-half inches; today, June 14, 
it is three feet half an inch by oui own measuiem'^it. (Signed A. L. de 
Jussieu and Caille.) 

(2) On May 18 the Commissioners brought me another patient named 
Francoise Lamotte. As the result of a strain she had a swelling in her 
hand and considerable pain in the joint of the arm and in the shoulder- 
blade. This pain having increased she went to the Saint Sulpice Hospital 
where vesicants were applied. Nine months after her departure from that 
Hospital she was still taking other iemedies which did not help her. She 
had reached the point where she could no longer move her arm or her 
forearm and could just barely move her fingers All she could do was lift 
her hand and close it, but with some difficulty and pain. 4 Here is an 
account of the examination she underwent the following June 14: 

Today, June 14, we examined the above-named Fianqoise Lamotte. She 
is able to move her hand with more facility and can lift it to hei head. 
She can stretch hei aim and foieaim, but the flexing movement can be 
made only with the help of the other hand. She feels pain in hei shoulder 
only when touched there; but the pain in her elbow and wrist is constant 
Also, her shoulder is a little less swollen than it was. It seems that the 
pains vary greatly with changes in the weathei. (Signed Caille, Andry, and 
A. L. de Jussieu.) 

(3) On May 22 these same gentlemen brought me a third patient named 
Louis-Etienne P., aged about ten Their signed report verified: “that all 
the glands in this child’s neck and left armpit were swollen, one badly, 
to the size of a small pigeon’s egg, and that this disease could be regarded 
as scrofulous.” 

And here are the results of a later examination: 

Todav, June 14, we examined Louis-Etienne P. We find the glands in the 
nerk as well as those in the armpit diminished in size. One large gland 
is ten lines in diameter. There are nine most sensitive glands in the neck 

* A. written report of her condition and statements, signed by Commissioners 
Poissonier, de Jussieu, Mauduit, Caille, Lavoisier, and Andry, is in my 
possession. 

4 Written testimony in my possession, signed as in footnote* 1 above. 
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and chin, not counting the small ones, the number of which cannot be 
reliably ascertained. (Signed A. L. de Jussieu.) 

It is hardly necessary to remark how personally satisfying I found these 
first reports. Such happy preludes gave me the hope of convincing the 
Commissioners, by additional tests, of the truth with which I myself was 
imbued. But these hopes were soon destroyed. It was not long before the 
Commissioners abandoned the firmly agreed-upon procedure, already exe- 
cuted in part, of examining the patients . Why did they abandon it? 
This is their attempt to justify the reversal : 

The Oommissioneis soon judged that the public treatments could not be- 
come the site of theii expeiimcnts. The multiplicity of the effects is a first 
obstacle; one sees too many things at once to be able to see any one in partic- 
ular well Besides, the distinguished patients w'ho come foi treatment might be 
annoyed by the questions. Thus they decided that they did not need to 
follow the treatments It would suffice if a few of them dropped in occa- 
sionally. (I, p 3) 

The gentlemen of the Royal Society took an even stronger stand: “We 
considered it necessary to neglect rare, unusual and marvelous cases, such 
as the lenewal of convulsive movements merely by pointing a finger or 
an iion conductor tlnough the back of a well-upholstered chair or through 
a door or a wall; and also sensations experienced approaching a tree, 
a pond, or am body 01 place formerly magnetized ” (II, p 21) 

How then to piove the contested existence of an unknowm agent if 
some observers icfuse to examine its curative effects in the treatment of 
disease, and others its purely physical effects? 

As for me, I insisted on our oiiginal agreement, “continuing to demand 
the employment, principally and almost exclusively, of the method of ex- 
amining the curative effects” (I. p. ll) r ' 

The following are the reasons why the Commissioners did not feel obliged 
to comply • 

‘Nature cures disease, said the father of Medicine Centuties of constant 
obseivation have proved that Nature alone, without any treatment, cures a 
great number of patients it is powciful enough to support life despite a bad 
diet and sometimes to tuurnph over disease and remedy both .... How 
then is one to assure oneself by the treatment of patients of the action 
of an agent the existence of which contested, when one can question 
the effect of medicaments the existence of which is not problematic? 
(II, pp. 11-13) 

If the Commissioners can advance this argument, what is one to think 
of Medicine and the medicaments it disj >enses so profusely? As for myself, 

'The exceptions implied by the word almost were in no sense ever part of 
our agreement. When I saw the agreement was being broken, I requested in a 
written memo to the Minister that three Counsellors of State be added to the 
Commission, to no avail. 
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in my capacity as a physician I have always been aware that the properties 
of Quinine, of Opium, of Emetic, or of any remedy can be known only 
by its repeatedly observed effects. I felt that the most certain means to 
judge animal magnetism was also to observe, to weigh, to examine its 
curative effects. When the Commissioners rejected this experimental proce- 
dure after having agreed to it, I vigorously protested the inadequate methods 
they proposed to substitute. They preferred “to observe the action of animal 
magnetism in its momentary effects on the animal economy and in the 
perceptible changes it produces there; thus they had to limit themselves 
to purely physical evidence, that is, to the momentary effects of the fluid 
on the animal body. 55 (I, pp. 1 1 and 15) 

If the Commissioners had informed me beforehand that they would thus 
limit their investigation, I would have taken every opportunity to warn 
them of its insufficiency. Perhaps I might even have convinced them by 
pointing out that in only the smallest number ot patients does magnetism 
produce momentary and perceptible effects; that many patients are cured 
without experiencing the least sensation; and that among people who are 
more sensitive and more susceptible to momentary action, to the purely 
physical effects, the impressions are always infinitely varied. Fuithermore, 
I would have made them aware that patients sometimes experience crises 
without being touched, without sitting at the baquet, and without receiving 
direction; whereas, at other times, patients treated, touched, and seated 
at the baquet will pass hours and sometimes days without experiencing 
anything. 

The slightest diligence in attending my/treatments would have given the 
Commissioneis occasion to make these observations themselves and doubtless 
have brought them around to my original plan. In any case, if they had 
refused I would have been convinced at the outset of the gross insufficiency 
of the investigation they proposed and I would have considered it useless, 
even dangerous to submit my theory and procedures to them 
The new plan devised by the Commissioners served to lead them from 
error to error. From this moment on there were no more contradictory 
written testimonies For the most part they conducted their experiments 
without my knowledge. The following is their own account of their actions: 

They decided to make their first experiments on themselves; but their 
piimary concern was and had to be not to pay too close attention to 
what was happening within them They were magnetized by Mr d’Eslon or 
by his disciples, going to the treatments once a week for this purpose, 
and they remained there as long as two and a half hours at a time 
None of them felt anything, or at least nothing of a nature to be attributed 
to Magnetism. (I, pp. 16-17) 

It is obvious that these gentlemen made it difficult for themselves to 
experience sensations in sessions which they repeated but once a week, 
with the amazing precaution not to pay too close attention to what was 
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happening within them. The negative proof that none of them felt anything 
is irrelevant since I had already told them that in a state of health one 
does not experience the action of magnetism, and even in a state of sickness 
one is frequently immune to it. 

But the Commissioners then contradict their own testimony by describing 
a number of experiences which could very well be attributed to magnetism : 

One of them experienced a slight pain in the pit of the stomach as 
a Jesuit of the great pressure applied to this part. The pain lasted all 
that day and the next, and was accompanied by a feeling of fatigue and 
discomfort. 

The afternoon of a day on which he was magnetized a second Commis- 
sioner experienced an irritation of the nerves, to which he is highly susceptible. 

A thiid, endowed with greater sensitivity, and certainly with an extreme 
mobility of the nerves, experienced more marked pains and iriitations. 
(I, p. 18) 

Also relevant are the unrepoited experiences of Mr. Caille of the Royal 
Society At the baquet, without being touched or magnetized by anyone, 
he felt considerable heat, first in the pit of his stomach, then throughout 
his whole body This was followed by nausea and an uige to vomit which 
he could avoid only by abandoning the iron rod ol the baquet. He reported 
these effects immediately to more than twenty of my patients, and then 
to the Lieutenant-General of the Police, at whose house we dined together 
the same day. 

There then are four Commissioners who experienced the effects of mag- 
netism. I must point out that in this section of the report they limit 
themselves to the conclusion that magnetism has little oi no effect on 
a subject in a state of health It is only at the end of the report that 
they absolutely deny the existence ol this agent 

From these tests on themselves the Commissioners passed to othtr experi- 
ments on patients, seven of whom th» v assembled at Mr. Franklin’s in 
Passy. Four of these seven felt nothing, die three others experienced various 
rcac tions. The report states . 

Francois Grenet’s eye watered and caused him pain .... Mis. Charpentier 
complained of pains in her head when the magnetist duecled his finger 
theie She asserted that she could not breathe when he placed his finger 
before her face The repeated movent* of the finger from above to below 
caused her to manifest precipitated movements of the head and shoulders. 
It seems she experienced the came effects with her eyes dosed. The magnetist 
placed his fingers undci her nose while her eyes were closed; she said 
she would get sick if this were continued. Joseph Ennuye experienced effects 
of the same kin 1 but miu h less marked, (I, pp 18 and 21 ) 

The Commissioners might have characterized these allegedly less marked 
effects more accurately by mentioning that this patient felt all the directions 
so strongly that he could not hold himself on his chair. 
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The Report continues: “These effects merit the attention of the Commis- 
sioners and demand a scrupulous examination” (I, p 21) Yet by their 
own testimony, what did the Commissioners proceed to do p To fix their 
ideas in this regard, they de< ided to test the patients in other circumstances 

They hung Mis do B , Mrs de V , and Messrs M and R to the treatments 
They ask these four people to observe what they feel but without paying 
too close attention to it 

Mr M, at the moment a fingei was placed in front of his injured knee, 
thought he felt a sudden waimth where he habitually feels pam 

Mrs de V , afflicted with a nervous disordet, was on the verge of falling 
asleep several times while being magnetized she also felt agitated and 
uneasy (I, p 21) 

These effects are of little importance in comparison with all those the 
Commissioners saw at my treatments But they are effects, and presuppose 
a cause In the report they are explained as follow s 

One may suspect that Mi M devoted too much attention to observing him- 
self, that Mis de V was bored, that without a doubt the finger was held too 
close to the wateung eye of Grenet, and that final 1> Mis Gharpenticr thought 
the Commissioners would be pleased if she said she expenenced some 1 effects 
(I, PP 24-2')) 

This confident denial of influence is founded on nothing but suspicions 
and arbitrary assumptions f • 

In addition, the preconception is here introduced (I, p 27) that these 
apparent effects may be the product of the imagination The Commissioners 
pass on to three other experiments performed on three of my patients 
All three had crises, which the Commissioners claim weie the effects of 
the imagination 

A young man was taken to a location in which I had magnetized a 
tree and he was led successively to four other trees, 24, 27, 36, and 38 
feet from the one magneti/cd At each tree the young man feels some 
effects, and at the fourth he experiences a crisis T do not accept the 
conclusion that this case constitutes a proof against magnetism and for 
the imagination From the fact that the young man experienced a crisis 
before arriving at the magnetized tree it does not follow that the magnetized 
tree did not have any effect A plausible reason why the young man ex- 
perienced a crisis before arming at the magnetized tree would have occuried 
to the Commissioners if they had recalled my theory and the effects which 
they had themselves witnessed on a number of occasions I had already 
taught them that the procedures which activate the agent, once employed 
on a given subject, are consummated when it pleases Nature — sometimes 
sooner, sometimes later I explained that whole days often pass in waiting 
for this moment If the young man m question experienced a ensis before 
arriving at the magnetized tree, this can surely be the outcome of a develop- 
ment initiated perhaps in the car m w hich he came w ith me, or perhaps 
in the treatment of preceding days I dare reproach the Commissioners 
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with a trifle too much haste when I see them pass an absolute judgment 
on a few unique cases, which at least merited further experimentation before 
being dismissed as effects of the imagination. 

The case of Miss B. is treated even more superficially: 

Magnetized, without her suspecting, through a door covered only with paper 
screening, she felt nothing and conveiscd gaily. Asked about her health, 
she responded freely that she felt veiy well. The doctoi, aftci half an hour 
of futile treatment, letuined to the room where the girl was and magnetized 
her, this time w'ith her consent After three minutes she felt uneasy and 
depressed Finally she experienced a characteristic convulsive ciisis. (I, pp. 
46 - 48 ) 

This girl, who regularly attends my tieatments, narrated to me later 
in the presence of a number of my other patients that at the moment 
when she was magnetized through the paper she had a fit of laughter, 
as she almost ahvavs does when her crises begin She then noted that 
this laughter was followed by perspiration so abundant that she could 
not hold on to the linen which had been given her to mend, and was 
obliged continually to dry her hands As I see it, this case was not a 
proof against magnetism. Of course, the Commissioners could deny the 
testimony of this girl on the giounds that she experienced nothing, and 
only later said what she did to please her doctor Nevertheless her declara- 
tion is strikingly plausible She was in a strange house, in the presence 
of a lady whom she had ne\er seen, to whom she had been introduced 
to obtain work yet, according to the Report itself, she conversed gaily. 
This %auty appears to he not dissimilar to that which ordinarily begins 
her crises 

The aspect of this experiment which the Commissioners seem most anx- 
ious to underline is that in magnetizing by corresponding poles they contra- 
dicted the theory of magnetism and its piactice The fact that they neverthe- 
less obtained apparent effects would indicate that these effects were due 
not to magnetism but to imagination. 

My reply is obvious: wc magnetize and teach magnetism by opposite 
poles, which is the most ordinary and most effective procedure. But at 
no time did I intimate that magnetism by coi responding poles would pro- 
duce no effects Indeed, I categorically told the Commissioners the opposite. 

This is doubtless too much space to dc ot e to experiments badly conceived 
and badly carried out The Commissioners were always anxious to act, 
never to listen 

The Commissioners do not mention several other experiments which 
required attention — such as that, for example, performed at the house 
of Mr. dc la Vois on a soldier, Chevalier de St -Louis, whom I did 
not know By touch I made a pain descend from one side of his head 
to his stomach and side. Nearing my foot to his I caused him to experience 
a warmth which I transported to the other foot, besides directing cold 
and heat throughout his body at will. 
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At Mr Franklin’s I magnetized a woman from the village of Passy 
by reflection in a mirror. Her back was turned to the mirror and she did not 
see me. She gave the Commissioners a detailed and precise account of what 
she had experienced. 

Countess de L B was in crisis and completely unconscious Her arm 
was held aloft in a state of contraction, a posture entirely contrary to 
nature Addressing myself to the Commissioners present, to Messrs le Roi 
and dc Jussieu among others, I asked them if they wished to have her 
change position, such that the palm of her hand, which, relative to her 
body, was turned out, would turn towards her body. They consented to 
this I did nothing but present my index finger and the thing took place 
immediately to the great astonishment of these Gentlemen 

Here is another experiment which caused them no less surprise and 
which they likewise forgot in their report The four Commissioners of 
the Royal Society of Medicine blindfolded one of the patients of my col- 
league, Mr le Dru, and, without touching the patient, directed the iron 
successively to various parts of his body The patient felt the majority 
of the directions and was able to indicate them exactly He experienced 
a crisis, and tears flowed or stopped as the magnetist wished This scene 
took place at Mr Mauduit’s, m the presence of himself and Messrs Andry, 
Caille, and de Jussieu Mr Andry, who told me and several patients of 
the case, was still quite ama/ed 

Forced to acknowledge such inaikcd effects and not wanting to attribute 
them to magnetism, the Commissioners assigned them three causes, touch, 
imitation, and imagination 


Touch 

These gentlemen then delivered a scholarly theoretical lecture on the 
spleen, the colon, the diaphragm, the ovaries, etc, but experience proves 
that their entire theory of physical contact is foreign to animal mag- 
netism If these gentlemen had deigned to follow my operations from time 
to time, they would have convinced themselves that often it is not the 
patient I touch who feels the effects so much as another whom I do not 
touch. 

The two reports describe the passes involving physical contact as vulgar 
gestures Nothing could be further from the truth These movements are 
varied, but always gentle and light, except for particular exceptions which 
come under the recommended class of Medical rubbings, employed princi- 
pally in England, Germany, China, and all of India. Finally, the Commis- 
sioners apparently forgot that in a discourse deliveied to them by my 
colleague, Mr de la Fisse, it was stated positively that touch had to be 
gentle and light. 
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Imitation 

If by imitation the Commissioners understand an inevitable human dis- 
position, a constituent principle of human existence — in short the imi- 
tation of which, in their own words, “Nature seems to make a law” 
— then they are speaking of one of the most significant phenomena 
which can and must occupy the human mind. But it is enough for me 
to answer that this law of Nature exists everywhere. Far from being dan- 
gerous in magnetic treatments (as it sometimes can be elsewhere) it but 
reinforces the action of the fluid. If they ask me for proof of this, I 
must reiterate the point they refused to honoi, namely: that by studying 
the course of curative treatments, they would have observed a constant 
progress tending towards relief and cure. Imitation, they say, communicates 
and propagates impressions. But if the impressions are salutary, why dismiss 
the communication as dangerous? 

But Nature’s law of imitation hardly accounts for the great variety of 
reactions observed among the patients. The Commissioners themselves 
mention that some of my patients cough, otlieis spit, others sleep, and 
yet others are agitated and tormented. Why then does imitation not com- 
municate and propagate to all patients contagions of hiccups, violent coughs, 
profound lethargy, and so forth? The conclusion that imitation is a true 
cause of the effects attiibutcd to magnetism is improbable and devoid of 
proof. 


Imagination 

What is imagination? The Commissioners refer to it a great deal but they 
do not define it : 

The imagination functions first of all by its own power; it produces 
enthusiasm 01 panic tenors in armies on a day of battle; it is no less active 
at theatrical representations and in all large assemblies. It also gives birth 
to revolts, and when animated by fanaticism, it gives lise to the Shakers of 
Cevenncs, etc. (I, pp. 53-54) 

The imagination is also influenced by circumstance. A close place, warm 
air, an aura of mystery created by losing the doors and windows of 
the room where the magnetic treatments take place, darkness and silence, 
the melancholy spectacle of -.offering humanity, a calm interrupted only 
by yawns, sighs, sobs, complaints, sometimes screams, and by various expres- 
sions of pain and boredom, and finally the harmonious sounds of a piano: 
these are the secondary causes of the convulsions and of what arc improperly 
termed crises. (), p. 53; II, p. 12) 

To make of imagination, which is ap attribute of our souls, a principle 
active in the real diseases which I treat and in the equally real cures 
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which I perform, the Commissioners are obliged to communicate their 
ideas and their principles. In metaphysics the imagination is generally 
viewed as a great conceptualizing activity In physics, if one wishes to 
define it, the imagination may be said to be the fluid which collects in 
us and which escapes fiom us moie or less actively, depending on the 
force of the internal or external resistance it encounters. Under which 
if either of these two aspects did the Commissioners consider the power 
which they attribute to the imagination in my treatments? 

They put words in my mouth when they attribute to me the statement that 
the imagination played the greatest part in the effects of animal magnetism 
(I, p. 60). Everything they quote from me in this Regard is a distortion; 
they were well aware that this remark was but a momentary conjecture 
on my part, devoid of seiious consideration When they framed their report 
they ignored the principles which I had so painstakingly explained to them. 
They no longer recalled the discourse in which my colleague, Mr la Fis^e, 
set forth these principles in a most exact and precise manner. The slightest 
real attention to mv words would have made clear that I could not possibly 
have said both (a) that animal magnetism was the influence of a physical 
fluid on physical bodies and (b) that it was the simple action of the 
imagination. 

The Commissioners speak only of convulsions, but in fact I have never 
had more than six or seven examples of this disease at a time in treatments 
composed of fifty or sixty patients. Among more than five hundred patients 
I have treated continuously over the last three years I have had no more 
than twenty who were subject to these yonvulsions The majority of these 
patients were affected by convulsions even before coming to my treatments. 
It w T ould have been easy for the Commissioners to assure themselves of 
this if they had taken the trouble to achieve accuracy. Mrs de la S, 
for example, had been subject to violent convulsions lor five years before 
placing herself in my care. Her crises lasted for days at a time Today, 
and for several months now, they last hardly half an hour and are rarely 
accompained by violent symptoms The convulsions of Miss B , cited by the 
Commissioners, have diminished considerably Miss P, also cited in the 
report, was seriously affected by them for some time but today she has 
no more crises (I do not say that they will not recur in the latter part 
of her treatment. Indeed, it is my opinion that they will.) Mr. B, whom I 
treated two years ago, was subject to extremely violent convulsions. They 
ceased at the moment of his cure, which the crises themselves had effected. 

It suffices to observe the development of these convulsions with some 
attention to convince oneself that they are true Medical crises, although 
the Commissioners contend that they are improperly named, that animal 
magnetism is only the art of exciting pernicious convulsions. In my view 
I can see no reason to doubt that the crises stem necessarily from an 
internal morbific cause and that they are the effect of this cause. This 
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effect can be nothing other than Nature's effort to rid herself of the afflic- 
tion — which in Medicine is appropriately called a crisis. If it were otherwise, 
the convulsions experienced by patients treated by animal magnetism would 
have the character of all other convulsions. They would be followed only 
by anxiety and would produce no salutary evacuation; they would not 
result in calm and relief. 

I have treated two epileptics They never had a convulsive attack at 
my clinic, though they had them frequently at their own homes. Likewise, 
several people who experience violent convulsions at home, never have 
any in treatment. 

Is it not reasonable to assume that these effects, sometimes mild, some- 
times violent, are a true w r ork of Natuie, determined, reinforced, and forti- 
fied by some agent? This woik of Nature, so managed and prepared that 
the morbific humour is broken dowrn, displaced, and evacuated, can hardly 
be called a pernicious convulsion 

Is it the imagination which brings about evacuations by salts, by vomiting, 
by perspiration, by urine, by expectoration? Is it the imagination which 
restores sleep and digestion, which dissipates obstructions and scirrhus? 
Fs it the imagination which evacuates abcesses, renews the haemorrhoidal 
flow' and periodic evacuations suppressed for several years? Is it the imagina- 
tion which dispels the gout, which brings an apoplectic back to life, which 
force's a well-established dartrous humor to the surface? Is it the imagina- 
tion which affects sleeping patients 0 Is it the imagination which affects 
children at the bieast' 1 Is it the imagination which eases in a moment 
the pains of a cruel burn and cures it within a short time? 

Touch, imitation, and imagination do not constitute “the great power 
the presence of which must be recoyni/ed in these continuous effects, which 
influences the patients and contiols them, and of which the magnetist 
seems to be the depositary ” (I, p 7) 

I believe 1 have cast grave doubts uj on the alleged proofs against the 
evistence of animal magnetism and those of the pretended danger of its 
practice 

The Commissioners conclude that animal magnetism should be prohibited. 
The first report advocates the proscription of public treatments only. 
The second demands that animal magnetism be prohibited as su(h “because, 
procedures and effects being everywhere m * same, the inconveniences and 
the dangers everywhere deserve the same treatment ” (II, p 39) 

Among the hundred and sixty Doctors whom I have instructed, there 
w'ere twenty-one members of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. When the 
first report appeared this company met in a special session and demanded 
that doctors practic .g animal magnetism formally abandon, in writing, 
not only that practice but even their belief in it. Practical considerations 
moved seventeen of these gentlemen to giake this promise, although privately 
they admit to me that they still believe in the practice. I never admitted 
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anyone to instruction whose conviction of the existence of animal magnetism 
had not been established beforehand by an uninterrupted examination 
of my treatments. What will these seventeen now do with a patient whom 
they believe they ran help by means of animal magnetism and whom 
they believe they will hurt by administration of the usual remedies? Will 
they merely stand speechless? Will they be forced to deceive their 
conscience? 

When, at the meeting of August 20, 1782, I declared to the Faculty 
of Medicine that I treated the afflicted by animal magnetism, I furnished 
a list of the names and addresses of thirty patients whom I had already 
cured by this method. I have treated over five hundred people since then. 

I will not waver in the least from an opinion which my own reflections 
and six years of experience have but fully affirmed. 

But even if the condemnation of animal magnetism had proved unavoida- 
ble, would not it base been necessary to arrive at this judgment cautiously, 
and on the basis of more than superficial evidence? In my view such 
an extraordinary course of action must stem from a hidden cause. The 
learned doctors, consulted with icgards to the existence of an agent which 
appears to change the present system of physics and medicine, invalidating 
most knowm remedies, had to defend themselves against the new doctrine. 
It is not eas} to renounce accepted ideas —the principles ot one’s education, 
the efforts of one’s youth, the reputation one has made growing old/ 
These sources of resistance seem to me the true enemies of animal magnetism. 
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Letter from Franz Anton Mesmer 
to the Royal College of Physicians, London 
on the Occasion of Presenting a Copy 
of his MEMOIRE on his Discoveries 
to the College 

<# 

Franz Anton Mesmer 


Gentlemen, — 

Persuaded that the knowledge and fate of a truth destined to become 
the essential object of your profession cannot be indifferent to you, I have 
the honour to lav befote you, in the present memoir, a sketch of a doctrine 
which I term animal magnttum, and of the extent of its utility. 

You will readily perceive that the new method of treatment that 
I propose is not blind empiricism or a peculiar secret; but that the possibility 
and successful practice of it are proved by a theory which is founded 
in nature. 

When Galileo was persecuted for having wished to teach his contempo- 
raries the motion of the earth, his condemnation was not pronounced 

Reproduced in Elliotson, John. The Harveian Oration, 1846. English Version. London: 
H. Bailliere, 1846. Pp. 68-70. 
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by the philosophers and astronomers of his day, but by priests, who, filled 
with veneration for the Scriptures, thought, with at least an appearance 
of reason, that his assertions were impious and tended to oppose revelation 
He had no facts to offer to his judges, but only calculations and combina- 
tions unintelligible to them The condemnation, however, of this philosopher 
fixed the character of ignorance and barbarism upon his age. 

Will posterity believe that, at the end of the eighteenth century, an 
assembly, appointed to receive useful discoveries, disdained to examine the 
memoir which I presented to them, — that, instead of paying attention to 
a subject, the utility of which was she&n by innumerable facts in all 
parts of France, they entirely neglected it by the advice of a physician 
interested iri depreciating it, and who adopted as the ground-work of his 
report the fragment of the report of an iriegular commission of the ancient 
regime, which had been broken up and destroyed above sixteen years before 
and the last king of which had forbidden its promulgation as immoral? 

After an examination so slight and superficial, instead of a direct answer, 
which I had a right to expect, they informed the world, in a periodical, 
that they considered my assertions quackery, and animal magnetism a folly, 
the practice of which was contrary to morality. 

If, Gentlemen, I had come among you to propose an^.gent upon the 
nerves, lor want of which medicine is often at fault; if I had submitted 
to you the examination of the nature and application of my doctrine, 
if I had proved to you by facts, multiplied at pleasure, the reality and 
efficacy of a new method, not only of curing, but of preventing diseases; 
if I had been eager to place in your hands all the means affoided by 
my discoveries and experience, if I had shewn you that this doctrine, 
which elevates the situation of the physician, must at some future time 
be established in the bosom of society, not to lead to the practice of 
an uncertain art, but to the employment of a remedy which will secure 
to it the title of preserver ot health . — if I had come among you w ith all these 
facts and all these proofs, to propose to establish before your eyes a practical 
rivalry between my method of cure and that which has been hitherto 
employed, you would not have repelled me as an enemy, you would not 
have overwhelmed me with insult and contempt, you w'ould not have 
considered the blows given to my reputation and the hindrances opposed 
to the progress of my opinions as a triumph. You would, I am certain, 
have behaved more generously; you would have wished the infallible torch 
of repeated experiment to have enlightened your decision: and your country- 
men would have blessed you as their true friend and as depositaries worthy 
of their confidence, 

Mesmer, said one of your newspapers, will never hold up his head again. 
If such is the destiny of the man, it is not the destiny of the truth, 
which is in its nature imperishable, and will shine forth sooner or later 
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in the same or some other country with more brilliancy, and in its triumph 
will annihilate all its miserable detractors. 

Gentlemen, this cause, which I may term the cause of humanity, is 
undamaged in England, where the discovery has not yet been proclaimed. 
I place it today in your hauds, because I feel assured that the spirit 
of justice which influences all your actions will secure it from that party 
spirit which has so outraged it upon the continent, and which you are 
destined to avenge. 

Respei tfull) yours . . . 
Paris, March 28, 1802. 
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Rules of Magnetizing 

Joseph Philippe Franqois Deleuze 


When a sick person desires you to attempt to cure him by magnetism, 
and neither the family nor the physician make objection to it, if you feel the 
desiie to second his wishes, and are lesolved to continue the treatment 
so lon^ as it shall be necessary, settle with him the hour of the sittings, 
make him promise to be exact, not to limit himself *o an attempt of 
a few days, to conform himself to your advice in relation to regimen, and 
not to> speak of the undertaking except to persons who ought naturally 
to be infoinied of it. * 

When you are once agreed, and determined to treat the thing seriously, 
remove fiom the patient all persons who would be troublesome; do not 
keep near you any except necessary witnesses, (one only if it can be so) 
and request of them not to occupy themselves at all with the processes 
you employ, nor with the effects that follow, but to unite with you in 
the intention of doing good to the patient. Arrange things so as not to 
be too cold nor too warm, so that nothing shall interfere with the freedom 
of your movements, and take precautions to prevent all interruptions during 
,the sitting 

0 Cause your patient to sit down in the easiest position possible, and place 
yourself before him, on a seat a little more elevatecL so t h at his knees 
may be between yours, and your feet by the side nf fti s. Deman d of him 
i n the fir st place that he give himself up entirely, that he think of not hing, 
th at fie do not trouble himself by examining the effects which he experiences, 
that he banish all fear, and indulge hqp* , nnd t hat he he not disquieted or 
discouraged if the action of magnetism produces in hirq temporary pains . 

Selections from Chapters 2 and 3 of J P. F Deleuze, Practical instructions in animal 
magnetism: Part 7. French original, 1825. Translated from the Paris edition by 
Thomas C. Hartshorn with notes by the translator referring to cases in this country. 
Providence, R.I.: B. Cranston, 1837. Pp. 22-45. 
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After^you^iiave b rought yr»nr»»lf » fi tat* r*( self-collectedness, tak e 
his thumbs between your two fingers, so that the inside of your thumbs 
may touch the inside of his Remain in this situation five minutes, or until 
you perceive there is an equal degree of heat between vour thumbs and 
his : t hat being done, you will withdraw your hands, removing them to 
the righ t and left, and w aving them so that th e interior surface be turned 
mnwards, and raise them to his head; then place them upon his two 
shoulders , l eaving them there a bout a" minute: you will then draw them 
along the arm to the extremity nf thn fiagges, tonrhipg- Jigfoly. You will 
repeat this toss 1 five or six times * always turning your hands and sweeping 
them otf a little, before reascendin g: you will then place your hands upo n 
t he head, hold them th ere a moment, and bring them down before th e 
face , at jhe distance of one or two inches, "as far as the pit of the stomach: 
t here you will let them remain about two minutes, passing the thumb 
al ong the pit o f the stomach, and the other fingers down the sides. Then 
descend slowly along the b ody as far" as the knees, or fart her*; and, if 
y ou can conveniently, as far as the ends of the feet. You may repea t 
t he same during tly greater pa rt of the si tting You may sometimes 

cj(ia.w nearer in the patient sp as to p lace your hands behind his shoulder s, 
descending sl owdy along the spine 1 thence to the hips., and along the thig hs 
as far as the knees, or to the feet. After the first passes you may dispense 
with putting your hands upon the hea d, and make the succeeding passe s 
along the arms beginning at the shoulder: or along the body commencin g 
at the stomach. 

When you wifh to put an e n d, to the sitting, take care to draw toward s 
the extremity of tfu h^nd s. and towards tfic extremity of the feet, prolonging 
your passes beyond these extremities , and shaking your fingers ea ch time, 
f inally , make several passe*, transversely before the face, and also before 
the breast, at the distance </ three or four inches : th ese pass es are made 
hy presenting the tw*o hands together and hriskly drawing them from each r 
other, as if to carry off the super-abundance of fluid with w'hich the pat ient 
may hfc rharo^H You see that jt is essential to magneti/e, always d escending 
fro m the head to the extremities, and never mounting fromrne extremities' 
to the head. It is on this account that we turn the hands obliquely when 
they are raised again from the feet to the head. The d escending passes 
are magnetic , that is, they are accompanied with the, intention of mag - 
rietizing. The ascending movements are not. Many m agnetizers shake their 
firigers slightly afte r each pass. This method, which is never injurious, is in 
certain r ,ses advantageous, and for this reason it is good to get in the habit 
of doing it. 

Although you may have at the close of the sitting taken care to spread 


1 1 employ here the word pass, which is common to all magnetizers: it signifies 
all the movements made by the hand in passing over the body, whether by 
slightly touching, or at a distance. 
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the fluid over all the surface of the body, it is proper, in finishing, to 
make several passes along the legs from the knees to the end of the feet. . . . 

This manner of magnetizing by longitudinal passes, directing the fluid 
from the head to the extremities, without fixing upon any part in preference 
to others, is called magnetizing by the long pass. ... It is more or less 
proper in all cases, and it is requisite to employ it in the first sitting, 
when there is no special reason for using any other. The fluid is thus 
distributed into all the organs, and it accumulates naturally in those which 
have need of it. Besides the passes i$ade at a short distance, others are 
made, just before finishing, at the dfstance of two or three feet. They 
generally produce a calm, refreshing and pleasurable sensation 

There is one more process by which it is very advantageous to terminate 
the sitting. It consists in placing one’s self by the side of the patient, 
as he stands up, and, at the distance of a foot, making with both hands, 
one before the body and the other behind, seven or eight passes, commencing 
above the head and descending to the floor, along which the hands are 
spread apart This process frees the head, re-establishes the equilibrium 
and imparts strength 

When the magnetizer acts upon the patient, they are said to be in 
communication, (rapport) That is to say, w r e mean by the word communica- 
tion, a peculiar and induced condition, which causes the magnetizer to exert 
an influence upon the patient, there being between them a communication 
of the vital principle. . . . 

Ordinarily magnetism acts as w r ell and even better in the interior of 
the body, at the distance of one or two inches, than by the touch. It is 
enough at the commencement of the sitting to take the thumbs a moment. 
Sometimes it is necessaiy to magneti/c at the distance ot several feet 
Magnetism at a distance is more soothing, and some nervous persons cannot 
bear any other. . . . 

It is by the ends of the fingers, and especially by the thumbs, that the fluid 
escapes with the most activity. For this reason it is, we take the thumbs of 
the patient in the first place, and hold them whenever we are at rest. . . 

The piocesses I have now indicated, are the most regular and advan- 
tageous for magnetism by the long pass, but it is fax from being always 
proper, or even possible to employ them. When a man magnetizes a woman, 
even if it were his sister, it might not be proper to place himself before 
her in the manner described; and also when a patient is obliged to keep 
his bed, it would be impossible. . . . 

Let us now consider the circumstances which point out particular 
processes. 

When any one has a local pain, it is natural, after establishing a com- 
munication, to carry the magnetic action to the suffering part. It is not 
by passing the hands over the arms that we undertake to cure a sciatic; 
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it is not by putting the hand upon the stomach that we can dissipate 
a pain in the knee. Here are some principles to guide us. 

The magnetic fluid, when motion is given to it, draws along with it 
the blood, the humors and the cause of the complaint. For example, 
if . . . one has a pain in the shouldei , and the magnetizer makes passes 
from the shoulder to the end of the fingeis, the pain will descend with 
the hand: it stops sometimes at the elbow, or at the wrisi, and goes off 
by the hands, in which a slight peispuation is perceived. . . Magnetism 
seems to chase away and beai off with it what disturbs the equilibrium, 
and its action ceases when the equilibrium is restored. It is useless to 
search out the causes of these facts, it is sufficient that experience has 
established them, for us to conduct ouisehes accordingly, when we have 
no reason to do othenvise 

You may be assured that the motions you make externally, will operate 
sympathetica'ly in the interior of the patient’s body, wherever you have 
sent the fluid into it . . . 

I think it important to combat an opinion which appears to me entirely 
erroneous, although it is maintained by men well veised in the knowledge 
of magnetism; vi/ that the processes aie in themselves indifferent; that 
they serve only to fix the attention, and that the will alone does all. . . . 

The processes <m nothing if they are not in unison with a determined 
intention We may even say they aie not the lause of the magnetic action; 
but it is indisputable that they aie ncctssaiy for directing and concentrating 
and that they ought to be varied according to the end one has in view. . . . 
Each one might modify the piocesses according to his own views and 
practice, but not fl at !>e could omit them, or employ them in a manner 
contrary to the general lules Foi example, vanous magneti/ers act equally 
well by passes, more gentle or more rapid; by contact, or at a distance; 
by holding the hands to the same place, or by establishing currents. But 
it is absurd to believe one can cuie chilblains on the feet, by placing the 
hands on the breast 

Persons who are not in the habit of magnetizing, think they ought to 
exert a great deal of force Foi which puipose, they contiact their muscles, 
and make efforts of attention ind will This method is . . often injurious. 
When the will is calm and constant, and the attention sustained by the 
interest we take in the patient, the most salutary effects ensue, without 
our giving ourselves the least pain ... A person ought not to fatigue 
himself by magnetic processes: he will experience fatigue enough from 
the loss of the vital fluid . . . 

It freq lently happens that magnetism gradually re-establishes the har- 
mony of the system without producing any sensation, and its influence 
is perceived only in the Restoration of health. In that case you ought 
to continue zealously to follow the processes I have pointed out, without 
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troubling yourself about the manner in which the magnetism acts, and 
without seeking for any appaient effect. 

The happiest thing that can happen to him who for the first time attempts 
to magnetize, is, to encounter a subject who is not insensible to the action 
of magnetism, and who nevertheless feels only slight and gradual effects 
from it. If the first patient whose case is undertaken is absolutely in- 
sensible to the action, one is apt to imagine he has not conducted the process 
aright, or else he doubts his own power, and in proportion as one doubts 
it, it really becomes enfeebled. If one were at first to see wonderful effects 
produced, he would be apt to yield to 'curiosity and enthusiasm; and the 
attention would be drawn fiorn the essential object, which is a cure. 
To magnetize well, it is necessary to be very attentive, to be surprised 
at nothing, and to observe the effects produced, only the better to direct 
the action of magnetism. 

The instruction which 1 here give, has for its principal object, to prevent 
false ideas and exaggerated opinions, to which persons are liable to be 
exposed, for want of experience. They who adopt my principles will 
not lose confidence in their powers because they have not at fiist succeeded; 
they will not be precipitated into exaggeration because they have seen 
surprising things. They will know how to modify both the influence of 
their will, and the processes which they first employed. 

There are patients in whom the influence of magnetism is displayed 
in two or three minutes; others, who do not feel it for a long time. 
There are some in whom the effects are constantly increasing; others, who 
experience at the first time all that they will experience in the course 
of a long treatment. . . . 

The effects by which magnetism manifests its action are greatly 
varied. . . . They change sometimes, in proportion to the change wrought 
in the malady. 

I will now describe the effects which are most commonly exhibited. 

The magnetized person perceives a heat escaping from the ends of your 
fingers, when you pass them at a little distance before the face, although 
your hands appear cold to him, if you touch him. He feels this heat 
through his clothes, in some parts, or in all parts of his body before which 
your hands pass. He often compares it to water moderately w r arm, flowing 
over him, and this sensation precedes your hand. His legs become numb, 
especially if you do not carry your hands as low as his feet; and this 
numbness ceases when, towards the close, you make passes along the legs 
to the toes, or below* them. Sometimes instead of communicating heat, 
you communicate cold; sometimes also you produce heat upon one part 
of the body, and cold upon another. There is often induced a general 
warmth, and a perspiration more or less considerable. Pain is felt in the 
parts where the disease is seated. These pains change place, and descend. 
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Magnetism causes the eyes to be closed They are shut in such a manner 
that the patient cannot open them ; he feels a calm, a sensation of tranquil 
enjoyment; he grows drowsy, he sleeps; he wakes when spoken to, or 
else he wakes of himself at the end of a certain time, and finds himself 
refreshed Sometimes he enters into somnambulism, in which state he hears 
the magnetizer and answers him without awaking The state of som- 
nambulism . . does not take place except in a small numb r of cases . . . 

Heie I ought to observe, that the magnetic sleep is of itself essentially 
restorative During this sleep, natuic unassisted works a cure, and it is 
often sufficient to rt -establish the equilibrium, and cure nervous complaints. 

When you have ended the sitting, you will agiee with the patient upon 
the hour when the next one shall take place, and >ou will endeavor to 
be exact It is advantageous to magncti/e ever) da> at the same hour, 
and above all not to change the hour agreed upon for many days in 
succession He who undertakes a treatment, ought in geneial to live 
temperately, avoiding all excesses, and to guaid as much as possible against 
all things which tend to interrupt 01 disturb the exercise of his physi« al 
and moral powcis 
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History of Animal Magnetism — the 
Academic' Period 
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In 1820 it might have been supposed that animal magnetism was about 
to enter upon a scientific era Dr. Bertrand, a former^pupil of the Poly- 
technic School, had just brought the subject befoie the public in a course 
of lectures General Noizet, about the same time, drew up a paper for 
the Royal Academy of Bpilin on somnambulism and animal magnetism. 
Experiments were performed in the hospitals, directed at the Hotel-Dieu 
by Du Potet, pupil of Husson, and at the Salpetrieie by Georget and 
Rostan The experiments made on hysterical patients were not such as 
to modify the scepticism of the scientific world, and it was thought probable 
that the experimenters had been deceived by their patients Indeed Pet- 
ronille, one of Georget’s well-known somnambulists, afterwards confessed 
that she had imposed on the observers But Richer justly observes that such 
confidences are the common boasts of hysterical patients, and that those 
who believe them incur the same reproach of credulity as their opponents 
are charged with. 

The general council of the hospitals put an end to these operations, 
on the ground that the patients should not be subjected to such experiment, 
but on all sides the need of some definite proof was felt 

In 1825 Foissac induced the Academy of Medicine, which had succeeded 
to the Royal Society of Medicine to take part in the controversy. He 
drew up a papei, in which he undertook to show that simple contact 
enabled his somnambulists to diagnose their diseases, with an intuition 
worthy of the genius of Hippocrates . Although such language did not seem 

In Animal magnetism French original, 1887 Engl, translation NY D Appleton 
and Co., 1888, Chapter 2, Pp 33-53 
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to be adapted to convince the Academy, its members nominated a com- 
mission charged to decide whether it was expedient to undertake a fresh 
examination into the question of animal magnetism. The report presented 
by Husson was in favour of such an examination, and the Academy, by a 
majority of thirty-five votes against twenty-five, nominated a commission of 
inquiry, consisting of Bourdois, Double, Fouquier, Itard, Gucneau de Mussy, 
Guersant, Leroux, Magendie, Marc, Thillaye, and Husson. Magendie and 
Double, finding that the experiments were not very carefully performed, 
took no part in the labours ol the commission. At the end of five years’ 
patient research, in June, 1831, Husson presented a iepoit in which the 
existence of animal magnetism was affirmed. “The lesults are negative 
or insufficient in the majority of cases,” the report declares; “in others 
they are produced by weariness, monotony, or by the imagination. It 
appears, however, that some results depend solely on magnetism, and cannot 
be produced without it. These are physiological phenomena, and well estab- 
lished therapeutically.” The importance of this w'ork decides us to reproduce 
its principal conclusions m c\Umo 

The contact of the thumbs and hands, fiiction, or the employment of 
ceitam gestmes within a shew I distance of the body, which are called 
passes, are the means emplo>ed to place th' 1 patient fn rapport , or, in 
other words, to transmit the action of the inagneti/er to his subject. 

The time necessary for transmitting and effecting this magnetic action 
varies from half an hour to one minute. 

When once a prison has been thiown into the magnetic ^eep, it is not 
always neressar/ to have recourse 1 to contact and passes in order to magnetize 
him aftesh. A glance from the magneti/er, or his wall alone, may have 
the same influence 4 . 

The effects pioduced by magnetism aie extremely varied; it agitates some 
people and calms othei it generally causes a momentary quickening of 
the respiration and erf tin ciic illation* this is foil med by fibrillary, convulsive 
movement* like those produced by elective shocks, by a more or less profound 
toipoi; by stupor and somnolence; and, in a few distances, by what mag- 
ncti/eis teim somnambulism. 

The peiceptions and faculties of individuals who are thrown by magnetism 
into a state of somnambulism aie modified in various wavs. 

Some, amid the noise geneial conversation, only hear the voice of 
their inagneti/er; many make a direct reply to the questions which he 
01 the persons with whom they arc placed en rapport address to them; 
others converse with all those who surround them; in few instances are 
they a ware of what is passing They are generally completely unconscious 
of any sudden external noise made close to their ears, such as the striking* 
cf ' .*ppei vessels, the fall of a piece of furniture, etc. 

lhe eyes are closed, and the lids yield with difficulty to any effort made 
with the hand to open them. This operation causes pain, and the pupil 
of the eye is then seen, to be contracted and turned upwards, or sometimes 
towards the base of the orbit. 

Sometimes the sense of smell is altogether absent, and they may be 
made to breathe nitric acid or ammonia without being incommoded, op 
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even without their becoming awaie of it But this is not always the case, 
and some subjects retain the sense of smell 
Most of the somnambulists whom we have observed were completely in- 
sensible The feet might be tickled, the nostrils and the comer of the eyelid 
might be touched with a feather, the skin might be pinched until it was dis- 
colouicd, pins might suddenly be driven to some depth under the nails, and 
the subjects would betray no sign of pam, nor even a consciousness of the 
fact Finally a somnambulist has been lender ed insensible to one of the 
most painful surgical operations, and neither the countenance, the pulse, 
noi the respiration betrayed the slightest emotion 

We have only obscived one individual who was thrown into the state 
of somnambulism when magnetized fell the hist time Sometimes somnambu- 
lism only occuis aftci the eighth or tenth stance 
We have constantly obseived that natural sleep, which is the repose of 
the organs of the senses, of the intellectual faculties, and of voluntary 
movements, pic cedes and tei inmates the state of somnambulism 

The magntti/ed subjects whom wc have observed under somnambulism 
retain the faculties of the waking state The memoiy even appears to be 
more utcnlive and of wider range, since the) recollect all that occurred 
on each previous occasion when they weie under somnambulism 

Wc have observed two somnambulists who weie able, with closed eyes, 
to distinguish the objects plued before them, who could declare, without 
touching them the suit and value of playing caids, who could read words 
ttaccd with the hand oi some lines from a book # opcned at random 
This phenomenon has even oc tuned when the lingers ate fnmly pressed 
upon the dosed cydids 1 

1 “On January 1 1 the rq was a nice ting of the commission at the house of 
M loissac This physician announced that he should put Paul to sleep, that 
when he was in this state of somnambulism a finger would he applied to 
each dosed evdid and that in spite of this he would distinguish the colour of 
cards he would read the title of a book or some words or lines indicated at 
random in the book itself \fter the magnetic passes had been made for two 
minutes Paul was thrown into sleep The eyelids were kept constantly closed 
in turn by I ouquie r hard Marc and the reporter, and a new pack of cards 
was presented to him from which the royal stamp was freshly removed When 
these were shuffled together Paul named them successively without effort the 
king of spades the ace of clubs the queen of spades the nine of dubs, the 
seven the queen and the eight of diamonds 

“When the eyelids were kept closed by Sc galas, a volume with which the 
reporter w is provided was presented to hnn He read from the title-page, 
Histmre de Frarue was unable to read the two intermediate lines and could 
read only the name of Anquetil on the fifth line where it is preceded by the 
preposition par Ihe book was then opened at page 88, and he read the 
first line 7e nombre de ses ’ He missed the word troupes , and went on, 
*Au moment oil on le iroyait le plus octupi des plaisirs du carnaval 9 He like- 
wise read the running title Louts but was unable to read the Roman figures 
which followed it A paper was presented him on which were wntten the words 
agglutination and magnStume animal He spelled the first word, and pro- 
nounced the two others Finally, the report of this stance was presented to him, 
he read the date with some distinctness, and some of the words which were 
more legibly written than the rest In all these experiments the fingers were 
applied to the whole surface of each eye by pressing the upper on the lower lid 
from above in a downward direction and we observed that there was a constant 
rotatory movement of the eveball as if it were directed towards the object 
presented to the vision ” — Text of the Report 
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In two somnambulists we observed the powei of foreseeing the more 
or less remote or complicated acts of the oiganism. One of them announced, 
several days, and even months, m advance, the day, hour, and minute 
on which an epileptic attack would omu; the other indicated the epoch 
of his cure. Their previsions w'ere verified w'ith lemarkable accuracy. These 
appeal only to apply to the acts and lesions of their own otganisms. 

We only observed one somnambulist who indicated the symptoms of the 
diseases of three persons with whom he was placed en apport , although 
we inquired into a consideiable numbei of cases .* 1 

Some of the magnetized patients experienced no benefit. Others derived 
more or less lelief fiom the treatment; in one rase habitual suffering was 
suspended, in another strength returned, in a third epileptic attacks were 
aveited for several months, and in a fourth serious paralysis of long standing 
was completely tined 

Consideted as the agent of physiological phenomena, or as a therapeutic 
expedient, magnetism must take its place in the scheme of medical science, 
and consequently it should be practised or superintended by physicians 
only, winch is the rule in northern countries. 

The commission has had no opportunity of veiifying the other faculties 
which are said by magneti/ers to be possessed by somnambulists. But the 
facts collected and now set down, are of sufficient importance to justify 
the belief that the Academy ought to encourage icscaiches into magnetism, 
since it is an interesting blanch of psuholotry and of natural histoiy. 

(Signed) Bourdon m ia Mom-, Fouquier, 

Gi infau nr Mitss\, Gutrsant, 
Itarj), J Llroux, Marg, Thil- 
iam, Husson (lepoitcr). 

Such was the cclebiated rcpoit, of which the magneti/eis made o much 
that the Academy rid not venture to print it 

It must be admitted that the commissioners did not pursue in their re- 
searches a rigorously scientific method. Since they were chiefly desirous 

‘ “M Marc a member o. the commission, consented to undergo examination 
b> a somn enhulist and Mile Celine was requested to consider attentively the 
state of our colleague’s health She applied her hand to his forehead and to 
the region of the heart, and at the end of three minutes she said that there 
was a determination of blood to the head and that on its left side M Marc 
was now suffering from pain that he was often oppiesscd, especially after 
eating, that he was subject to a hacking cough, that the lowei part of the 
chest was congested with 1 'd, that there was obstruction to the passage of 

food that there was a contraction in the region of the ensiform appendix, 
and that in order to effect a cure M Marc should be frequently bled, that 
hemlock plasters should he applied, that he should he rubbed with laudanum 
on the lower part of the ch*st that he should drink lemonade prepared with 
gum Arabic, that he should eat little and often, and not go out walking im-* 
mec lately alter meals. 

We were anxious to hear whether M Marc’s experience agreed with the 
somnambulist’s assertions He said that he really suffered from oppression after 
eating, that he was subject to a cough, and had pain on the right side of the 
head, but that he was nbt consciou* of any uneasiness in the digestive canal. 

“We were struck by the analogy between M Marc’s sensations and the asser- 
tions of the somnambulist* we noted it carefully, and await a future opportunity 
of confirming the existence of this singular faculty .” — Text of Report 
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to prove the existence or non-existence of animal magnetism, they applied 
themselves almost exclusively to the study of extraordinary facts. They 
thought that if the results of a given experiment exceeded the limits of 
the possible, animal magnetism would thereby be proved. In this way the 
question was wrongly stated, since it was possible that magnetism might 
be at once a natural fact, and a fact which agreed with known physiological 
laws. The commissioners did not understand this elementary truth. Im- 
pelled by curiosity with respect to the marvellous and the supernatural, they 
directed their attention to those phenomena which were the most disputed 
and the most open to dispute, such as the transposition of the senses, 
the power of reading with bandaged eyes or vision by means of the internal 
organs, by the epigastrium or the occiput, together with the diagnosis of 
diseases and an acquaintance with their remedies. 

It appears that on all these points the conduct of the inquiry was unsatis- 
factory, and that the commissioners neglected to take any sufficient precau- 
tions. Some of the experiments were really futile. The report states that 
a somnambulist named Petit, whose eyes were so firmly closed that the 
eyelashes were interlaced, and who was constantly watched by commis- 
sioners who “held the light,” was able to read what was presented to 
him, and played several games of piquet with gi eal* spirit. It does not 
appear that any precautions were taken to prevent this individual from 
reading through his eyelashes. The commissioners were content to watch 
his eyes, and it did not occur to them that there is nothing more easy 
than to read with the eyes apparently closed. At another seance, Paul, 
a young law-student, over whose eyes a commissioner placed his hand, dis- 
played a marvellous clairvoyance; they divided the cards in a pack and he 
could read almost fluently. The reporter observed, however, that the eyeball 
was constantly rolling, and appeared to be diiected towards the object 
presented to the vision. When we add that the young man read slowly, 
before a large circle, and that he made mistakes, we shall agree with Segalas 
a member of the Academy, who had himself on one occasion kept the 
eyes of the subject closed, that it was probably possible to move the eyelids, 
to catch a glimpse of some of the words, and to guess the rest. At any 
rate, more careful experiments were needed before admitting that it is 
possible to see and read with closed eyes. We do not speak of internal 
vision, of the prevision of crises, and the instinctive knowledge of remedies, 
since the experiments were all of the same stamp. 

Together with these unsatisfactory statements, we find some good descrip- 
tions of somnambulism. The commissioners observed that when the subjects 
were put to sleep they presented “an acceleration of the pulse and of 
the breathing, fibrillary movements like those produced by electric shocks, 
stupor, and somnolence. . . . The subject sometimes made a direct reply 
to the question addressed to him, but in general he was quite unconscious 
of any sudden noise made at his ear. . . . The eyes were closed, and on 
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raising the eyelid, the pupil was seen to be contracted and turned upwards. 

. . . The surface of the body was generally insensible to pain; . . . the 
skin might be pinched until it w f as discoloured, pins might be driven under 
the nails without disturbing the subject’s impassibility.” All this description 
is excellent: it is unfortunate that the commissioners, who observed the 
natuial phenomenon with such accuracy, were unable to detach it from the 
phantasmagoria by which it was surrounded 

Finally, the commissioners were mistaken in two points. First, in con- 
founding the question of animal magnetism with the extraordinary and 
supernatural phenomena described bv the magneti/ers, secondly, in not 
bringing to a study of these phenomena, which lequired the utmost caution, 
the ngoious care which we have a light to demand fiom an academical 
commission 

The Academy, which did not include among its members many partisans 
of magnetism, was somewhat astonished by Husson’s tepoit It was read 
in the meetings held on the 21st and 28th of June, 1 831 But there was 
no public debate, noi was the question put to the vote The report was 
not even punted, only committed to wilting The Academy shrank from 
deciding such burning questions 

In 1837 the brooding* discussion buist forth, on account of the painless 
extraction ol a tooth dui mg the n agnetu sleep, which was related by 
M Oudet 

Berna, a young magneti/et imploied the attention of the Academy 
of Medicine, and a fresh commission was nominated It consisted of Roux, 
Bouillaud, Cloquet, Emery, Pcllctiu, Caventou, Cornac, Oudet, and Dubois, 
the last-named actng is npoitcr The Academy was again drawn m the 
wrong direction Berna urged them to examine extraordinary phenomena, 
such as vision without usin^ the eyes, and the communication of the mag- 
neti/er’s thoughts to his subnet, phenomena which he boasted of producing 
m two of his somnambulist subjects 

The results of this inquiry, which was conducted with greater care than 
that of the previous commission, were negative We give the conclusions 
of tins report, as we have already given those of Husson’s report 

1st CONCLUSION 

Dubois, m terminating his report, states that it appears from all the facts 
and incidents witnessed by us that, in the fust place, no special proof 
has been given to us as to the existence of a special state, called the state^ 
of magnetic somnambulism, that it is ,nly by way of assertion, and not 
by ,ay of demonstration, that the magncti/er has affirmed at each stance, 
before undertaking any experiments, that his subjects were m a state of 
somnambulism 

It is true that, according to the niagncti/cPs piogramme, we might be 
assured that the subject, before he was thrown into a state of somnambulism, 
was in pei feet possession of all his senses, that for this purpose we were 
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to prick him, and that he would then be put to sleep in the presence 
of the commissioneis But it appealed from our expeiiments at the stance 
of the 3rd of March, and befoie any magnetising process had taken place, 
that the subject of expeiiinent vs as as insensible to pin-pricks before the 
supposed sleep as he was when it had occurred, that his countenance and 
replies varied little before and after the so-called magnetic sleep. Your com- 
missioners are unable to decide whethei this was from inadvertence, from 
a natural or acquired insensibility to pain, or from an unreasonable desire 
to attiact attention. It is true that we were told on each occasion that 
the subjects weie asleep, but this was purely a matter of assertion. 

If, however, experiments made upon subjects presumed to be in a state 
of somnambulism should ultimately *prove the existence of such a state, 
the conclusions we are about to draw fiom theii expeiiments will show 
whethei such proofs have any value or not. 

2nd conclusion 

According to the terms of the programme, the second experiment is 
intended to establish that the subjects aie insensible to pain. 

We must, however, recall the restrictions imposed on your commissioners. 
The face was not to be subjected to such experiments, noi yet those parts 
of the body which aie usually coveied, so that they could only be performed 
on the hands and the neck. These parts were not to be pinched nor tw'itched, 
nor placed m contact with any burning substance, nor exposed to any 
high temper alui e, the only thing permitted was to insert the points of 
needles to the depth of half a line, and at the same time the face was half 
coveied by a bandage which did not allow us to obseivc the expression 
of the countenance, when the attempt was made to inflict pain. When we 
recall all these restrictions, we deduce fiom them the following facts: — (1) 
that the sensations of pain we were permitted to excite were extremely 
slight and of limited extent; (2) that they could only be excited on a 
small portion of the body, which was perhaps accustomed, to receive such 
impressions, (3) that since these impressions were always of the same kind, 
they were of the natuie of tattooing, (4) that the face, and particularly 
the e>es, in which the expression of pain is most appaient, were concealed 
from the commissioners, (5) that under these circumstances, impassibility, 
how r over absolute and complete, could not be accepted by us as a conclusive 
pioof that the subject in question was devoid of sensibility. 

3rd conclusion 

The magnetizer undeitook to ptove to the commissioners that, by the 
mere exercise of the will, he had the power of making his subject either 
locally or generally sensible to pain, which he terms the restitution of 
sensibility. 

As, however, he had been unable to give us any experimental proof that 
he had taken away and destroyed this girl’s sensibility, this experiment 
was correlative with the other, and it was consequently impossible to prove 
such a restitution; moreover, the facts observed by us showed that all 
the attempts made in this direc tion had completely failed. You must remem- 
ber, gentlemen, that the only verification consisted in the somnambulist’s 
assertions. When, for instance, she assured the commissioners that she was 
unable to move hex left leg, this was no proof that the limb was magnetically 
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paralyzed; even in this case her words were not in accordance with her 
magnetizer’s pretensions, so that we only obtain assertions without proof, 
opposed to other assertions, equally without proof. 

4th conclusion 

What we have just said with reference to the abolition and restitution 
of sensibility, is applit able in every respect to the so-cal 1 *d abolition and 
restitution of the power of movement, of which your commissioners did 
not obtain the slightest proof. 

5th conclusion 

One paragiaph of the programme is entitled, ‘Obedience to the mental 
ordei to cease, in the midst of a conversation, to reply verbally and by 
signs to a given person.* 

In the seance of March 5, the rmgneti/er attempted to prove to the corn- 
missioners that the power of his will w'ent so iar as to produce this effect: 
but it resulted from the fac ts which occurred during this stance that, 
on the contrary, the somnambulist was still unable to hear when the experi- 
menter no longer wished to prevent her from hearing, and that she appeared 
to possess the power of hearing when he distinctly desired her to hear 
nothing. So that, according to the somnambulist’s assertions, the faculty 
of hearing, or of ceasing to hear, was in this instance in absolute revolt 
against the will of the magneti/cr. 

But well-considered facts lead the commissioners to the conclusion that 
there was neither a levolt nor a submission of the will; only an absolute 
independence. 

6tii conclusion 

Transposition of the sense of sight. — The rnagnetizer, as you ate aware, 
complied with the commissioners’ request in turning from the study of 
the abolition and restiti tion of sensibility and the power of movement, 
in ordei to consider nmic important facts; namely, the facts of vision 
without the aid of the eyes. All the incidents in connection with these facts 
have been shown to you; they occurred in the seance of April 3, 1837. 

Berna undertook to show the commissioners that a woman, influenced 
by his magnetic manipulations, could decipher words, distinguish playing 
cards, and follow the hands of r w'atch, not by means of her eyes, but 
by her occiput -a fact which would imply either the transposition oi the 
inutilitv of the organs of Si »l,t during the magnetic state. These experiments 
were made, and, as you are aware, were a complete failure. 

All which the somnambulist knew, all which she was able to infer from 
w'hat was said in her immediate vicinity, all which she could naturally 
sunnise, she uttered with bandaged eyes; from which we at once concluded ■ 
thai she was not without ingenuity. Thus, when the rnagnetizer invited one 
of no commissioners to write a word on a card, and to present it to 
the woman’s occiput, she said that she saw a catd, and even the writing 
on the card. If she was asked how many persons were present, she could, 
since she had seen them enter, approximately declare their number. If she 
was asked whether she saw a commissioner sitting near her, engaged in 
writing with a scratching pen, she raised her head, tried to see under. 
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the bandage, and said that this gentleman held something white in his 
hand. When asked whether she saw the mouth of the same individual, who 
had left off writing and placed himself behind her, she said that he had 
something white in his mouth. Hence we concluded that this somnambulist, 
more experienced and adroit than the former one, was able to make more 
plausible surmises. 

But with respect to facts really adapted to establish vision by means 
of the occiput, decisive, absolute, and peremptory facts, they were not 
only altogether absent, but those which we observed were of a nature 
to give rise to strange suspicions as to this woman’s honesty, as we shall 
presently observe. . 

7th conclusion clairvoyance 

When the magnetizer despaired of proving to the commissioners the trans- 
position of the sense of sight, the nullity and superfluity of the eyes during 
the magnetic state, he sought to take refuge in the fact of clairvoyance, 
or of vision through opaque bodies. 

You are acquainted with the experiments made on this subject. The main 
conclusion deduced from these facts was that a man, placed before a 
woman in a given attitude, is unable to give her the power of distinguishing 
the objects presented to her when her eyes are bandaged. 

Here your commissioners were occupied with a more serious reflection. 
Admitting for a moment an hypothesis which is ver^ convenient for mag- 
netizers, that in many cases somnambulists lose all lucidity, and are as 
unable as ordinary mortals to see by means of the occiput, of the stomach, 
or through a bandage, what are we to conclude with respect to the woman 
who gave minute description of objects quite different from those presented 
to her? We are at a loss what to think of a somnambulist w'ho described 
the knave of clubs on a blank card, who transformed the ticket of an 
academician into a gold walch with a white dial-plate inscribed with black 
figures, and who, if she had been pressed, would perhaps have gone on 
to tell us the hour marked by this watch. . . . 

If, gentlemen, you now ask what is the ultimate and general conclusion 
to be inferred from all these experiments, made in our presence, we declare 
that M. Berna undoubtedly deceived himself when, on February 12 of this 
year, he w'rote to the Royal Academy of Medicine that he could boast of 
affording us the personal experience of which we were in need (these are 
his words); w f hcn he offered to show to your delegates conclusive facts; 
when he affirmed that these facts were of a nature to throw light upon 
physiology and upon therapeutics. You have now been acquainted with these 
facts; you agree with us that they are by no means conclusive as to the 
doctrine of animal magnetism, and that they have nothing in common 
cither with physiology or with therapeutics. 

Wc do not attempt to decide whether the more numerous and varied facts 
supplied by other magnetizers would lead to a different conclusion, but it is 
certain that if other magnetizers exist, they do not openly appear, and they 
have not ventured to challenge the sanction or reprobation of the Academy. 
(Signed) M. M. Roux (President), Bouillaud, 

H. Cloquet, Emery, Pelletier, 
Caventou, Cornat, Oudet, Du- 
bois (Reporter). 

Paris, July 17, 1837. 
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When this report, taking such a decided part against animal magnetism* 
was read, Husson felt himself to be directly attacked, and replied. The 
Academy, however, accepted the conclusions of the report by an immense 
majority. In our opinion this report did not prove much, since general 
conclusions could not be drawn from the negative experiments performed 
on only two somnambulists. 

In order to settle the question of animal magnetism, the younger Burdin, 
a member of the Academy, proposed to award from his private fortune 
a pri/e of 3,000 francs to any person who could read a given wiiting 
without the aid of his eyes, and in the dark. The Academy accepted 
the proposal In this way the field of experiment was lestiicted, and it 
seemed that by limiting the poinf at issue, it w'as rendered more decisive. 
This was a defiance hulled by the Academy at the magneti/ers, and at 
the fiist glance it might appear that Burdin went straight to the heart 
of the question He, speaking for the Academy, seemed to say, “If there 
is a single somnambulist capable of reading without using his eyes, we 
will admit the existence ol animal magnetism, and go into the question. 
If no somnambulist can stand the test, animal magnetism has no existence.” 
But as Richer has obseived, the dilemma is false Somnambulists might 
easily be admitted to be mcipable ol leading without using their eyes, and 
yet be genuine somnambulists In ia(t, the Academy demanded that a 
miracle should be wrought before they would believe in animal magnetism. 

At this tune Pigeane, a Montpellier doctor, had a daughter, ten or 
eleven years of age, who, in a state of somnambulism, did many wonderful 
things, and especially could read wilting when her eyes were covered by 
a bandage of blad sib This wa^ attested by Lordat, the Professor of 
Physiology at Montpellier Pigeaire brought bis daughter to Paris, in hopes 
of gaining the Burdin pri/c He began with giving private stance*, which 
were completely successful, .Mid, indeed, the private seance generally suc- 
ceeds A veiy favourable report, signed by Bousquet, Orfila, Ribes, Reveill6- 
Panse, etc , is still extant Rut the scene changed when it was necessary 
to appear before the commission nominated by the Academy. The com- 
missioners suspected that the bandage used by Pigeaire chd not serve as 
a complete obstacle to the normal vision In fact there is nothing apparently 
so simple, and in reality so dnr<v ilt, as to find a bandage which is absolutely 
opaque; any one may see perfectly through an extremely minute hole, such 
as may, for instance, be perforated in a card, and especially if there are 
more holes than one, placed at intervals of one or two millimetres from 
each oth r If our readers wish for further information on this interesting 
question we must refer them to Dechambre’s article on Mesmerism 
( Dictionnaire encyclop&dique des Sciences medicates)} D6chambre took 

» 

^erdy’s paper on the same subject may als^ he read with interest Htstaire 
acadimique du magnitisme animal , par Burdin jeune et Dubois d* Amiens 
p. 605. 
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the pains to try for himself the arrangements made by magnetizers for 
covering the eyes of their somnambulists and he was satisfied that none 
of these arrangements, although apparently very complex, would after 
a while prevent them from reading the writing placed under their eyes. We 
may add that errors become more probable from the excessive keenness of 
sight common in somnambulists, from the time which elapses before the read- 
ing begins, and from the contortions by which the subject tries to displace 
or loosen the bandage. The Academicians were, therefore, justified in reject- 
ing the bandage used by Pigcaire. Tijcy suggested a mask or headpiece 
of black silk, very light and stretched bn two iron wires, so that it might 
be held at the distance of six inches from the girl’s face, so as not to 
interfere with her breathing, nor with her freedom of action. Pigeaire, 
on his side, objected to this, and they were unable to come to an agreement, 
in spite of the concessions made by the commissioners, so that the experi- 
ments did not take place. In fact, Pigeaire’s stipulations would, as it was 
said at the time, have degraded the experiment into a mere game of 
blind-man’s-buff. 

Pigeaire was succeeded by another magnetizer, Teste, who presented 
himself before the Academy: he boasted of the possession of a somnambulist 
who could read writing which was enclosed in a bo*. This experiment 
was easily performed, and the magnitizer and the commissioners soon agreed 
upon the conditions. But the failure was complete, since the subject was 
unable to divine a single wojpd of the writing. 

The Burdin pri/e was not awarded. 

In conclusion, Double proposed that the Academy should henceforward 
refuse to pay any attention to the proposals of magnetizers, and that animal 
magnetism should be treated as the Academy of Sciences treats the proposi- 
tions which refer to perpetual motion, or to the squaring of the circle. 

Such was the result of so many efforts, of such patient research, of 
so many discussions and reports: an absolute and complete negation of 
the existence of animal magnetism. 

This failure of the long labours of the Academy of Medicine was, as 
we have already said, primarily the fault of the magnetizers. Instead of 
contenting themselves with the study of the simplest and most ordinary 
phenomena, they were bent on establishing the existence of complex psychical 
phenomena, such as vision by means of the occiput, or an acquaintance 
with future events. The Academy was also mistaken in being seduced 
by them into this research into the marvellous. It may be said that at 
the outset of the Academic history of animal magnetism, the problem 
was wrongly stated. It seems to us that the Academy ought to have 
clearly stated a question which the magnetizers were allowed to obscure; 
it should have been seen that among the phenomena proclaimed by the 
magnetizers, there might be some which were connected with known physi- 
cal laws, and which might become the object of serious and fruitful study. 
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At any rate, the Academy ought not to have accepted Double’s trenchant 
proposition, declaring that the question as to animal magnetism was defi- 
nitively closed, as if no new facts might subsequently arise to compel the 
Academy to reveisc its summary judgment. These new facts consist, as 
we are awaie, in hypnotism, fonneily regarded as an illusion, and now 
accepted as a truth of which no one can doubt the reality. 

In fact, the history of animal magnetism is of all histones the most 
instructive and philosophic, vie must be indeed incorrigible if it does not 
disgust us with a ptioti negations 

It was a matter of couise that after the Academy had pronounced its 
sentence, somnambulists continued to see thiough opaque bodies, to predict 
future events, and to presciibc icinedies, just as if the Academy had not 
spoken at all. . . . 



6 

The Influence of the Mind on the Body 

<#> 

Charles Radclyffe Hall 


When Lafontaine was in Manchester, I allowed him to attempt to mes- 
merise me. Like others, I was placed in a low, easy chair, my magnetiser 
sitting before me on a high stool, with his back towards a large chandelier, 
the glare from which was thus thrown directly on ijiy face. Fixing an 
intent look on my eyes’, which I was not to move, Lafontaine placed 
his thumbs against mine, his fingers resting gently on the backs of my 
hands, and his knees and feet being in contact with my own. At first, 
I gave myself up cntirel/ in mind and body to Lafontaine, obeyed his 
directions implicitly, and desired to do everything to favour his success. 
After a time, the constrained position in which I sat began to fatigue 
me; the constant tickling of hands and knees made those parts tingle; 
sight became disordered, objects appearing too large, indistinct, or ceasing 
to be visible; my eyes felt dry and tight, and I had a strong inclination 
to relieve them by winking or closing the eyelids. My head became rather 
mazy, and I could not concentrate my thoughts as at first. I felt that 
I should, in some measure, lose consciousness if this continued. Having 
expected all this, and predetermined at first to give way, and afterwards 
to try whether, by an effort of will, I could throw off the strange feelings, 
I abstracted my attention from w r hat was going on, and at the same time 
I relieved my eyes, not by closing them, but by altering the axis of vision. 
Lafontaine now released my thumbs, and made a quivering motion with 
his fingers before my eyes, following their axis, however I might vary 
it. But as I could move my eyeballs quicker than he his fingers, he did 
not succeed in again riveting mv attention. Meanwhile I rubbed my thumbs 

Edited and rearranged by R E Shor, from G R Hall. Mesmerism- Its rise, progress , 
and mysteries. Originally in Lancet , 1845, 1, in serial form beginning pp. 112-118. 
Fint American Edition New York* Burgess, Stringer, and Co., 1845. Selections are 
from pp. 120-121, 146-166. 
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against my fingers, and my knees against each other, and thus destroyed 
the peculiar tickling sensations there. Presently, Lafontaine desisted and 
pointing to my eyes with a shrug of disapprobation, ejaculated, “Les yeux!” 
At the solicitation of some medical friends, he made a second attempt 
in a few minutes, but with similar result. 

Had I omitted to alter my fixed ga/e, the result would have been different. 
My tired eyes and eyelids would have found relief by closure; my brain 
bewildered by the variety ot strange sensations conveyed from eyes and 
limbs, my mind confused by ail the circumstances, I should have had swim- 
ming in the head, and probably the sensation one experiences so commonly 
on looking down from a great height, 01 on ga/ing earnestly at a rapidly 
revolving object, and then more or less unconsciousness. 

I was afterwards operated on by a potent mesmeriser undei less exciting 
i ir( umstances and did my utmost to have the state of somnambulism in- 
duced. I usually felt vciy conifoi table indeed in about ten minutes, the 
effects on the skin of the gentle wafts of air from the passes being very 
agreeable. I closed my eyes and moved my limbs wheiever I thought 
rny mesmeriser wished; tued to have catalepsy of them induced, but always 
in vain, as I could move them at pleasure I was perfectly conscious, 
heaid all that was said, and did not rouse myself from my pleasant daydream 
until my mesmciiser giew tired, or until I heaid him declare that “the 
mesmeric sleep was passing into ordinary slumber!” 

I am awaie that this negative influence on myself does not disprove 
the mesmeric effects stated to have been produced on others, but it may 
serve to show how' easily the imagination might have converted a simple 
physiological into a nesineric agency. 


Drowsiness and Partial Consciousness 

That gentle passes, touches, and friction, should so act on the nerves 
of feeling as to produce a cjuieting and composing effect, and, if continued, 
a degiee of somnolency, and peihaps ultimately perfect sleep, is not sur- 
prising to one who has oxpercnced the soothing influence of gentle rubbing 
of the palms, or of brushing or combing the hair. That this state may 
stop short of deep sleep, and that during the impel feet slumbei general 
consciousness may be gone, and yet diffeient parts of the nervous system 
be still susceptible of acting in answer to impressions made, is probable; . 
and tha r acts ol various kinds might in this way be called forth without 
rousing tue patient to such general consciousness as would be necessary 
to enable him to recollect afterwards what had taken place, has nothing 
unreasonable in it. 

Readers of modem physiology are well aware that gentle and prolonged 
sensations, that are not in their nature disagreeable, have a calming and 
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soothing influence, and tend to induce repose, as surely as sudden, violent, 
and painful sensations excite and arouse. Hence, the power of subdued, 
monotonous noises, of dim twilight, and, to a certain extent, of warmth, 
in producing drowsiness. Whilst the mind is actively employed, this result 
will not ensue. Still, if these gentle sensations be — as most gentle sensations 
arc — in themselves pleasant, inasmuch as they cause the attention to be 
directed to them, and in so far to be abstracted from any matter requiring 
deep thought, they may, after a time, affect one on whom at first they 
made no impression. > 

The phenomena of dreaming prove that the mind can be partially, 
without being completely conscious; can attend to one or several, without 
perceiving all, of the impressions that may be made. In other words, one 
part of the brain may sleep, whilst another is awake. A person who talks 
in his sleep exemplifies voluntary muscular movement; if he laughs or weeps, 
too, he adds emotional movement; yet he is certainly not fully conscious — 
not conscious at all, in the ordinary acceptation of the word. His brain, or 
his mind, is cognizant of the ideas which occupy him, and to that extent 
he may be said to be partly conscious, but he is not aware of what is going 
on around him. By acting cautiously on a particular sense, we may some- 
times succeed in suggesting ideas, and thus waking parttof the brain, with- 
out arousing the person. This has been proved experimentally with respect 
to common sensation, as when pinching a sleeping person will cause move- 
ment and an expression of uneasiness; and also with respect to hearing, as 
in the case given by Dr. Abercrombie of a military man who seems to have 
had a very unmaitial dread of warfare. His brother officers w'eie in the 
habit of whispering alarming sentences to him whilst asleep, and could 
thus produce a most ludicrous and involuntary manifestation of terror on 
the part of their sleeping and unwitting victim. 

Emotional and voluntary movements thus may occur with so slight an 
amount of consciousness that the person who presents them need not neces- 
sarily be wholly awake, and will probably on awaking have no recollection 
of their occurrence. 


Attention and Sensation 

Can such a degree of insensibility to pain be produced by mesmeric 
processes as shall remove that natural source of dread of surgical operations? 
We have only two means of ascertaining insensibility to pain: the assertion 
of the patient, and the absence of the signs by which nature expressively 
betokens suffering. That these do not always coincide is shown by the follow- 
ing case from Dr. Dunn, of Manchester. A girl, who had been once or 
twice mesmerised, w r as affected with whitlow', requiring an incision to be 
made through the palmar surface of the affected finger. Every surgeon 
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will admit that no operation, great or small, is attended for the instant 
with more acute pain than lancing this highly-sensitive part when inflamed 
from sub-thecal abscess. The girl was mesmerised, the arm stretched out, 
and the incision made. Her face had an expression of great pain, large 
drops of perspiration burst out on her forehead ; there was a feeble ejacula- 
tion, but the arm stirred not. Mesmeric passes were continued for some 
minutes more, and then the girl was roused. She assured Dr. Dunn that 
she was ignorant of what had occur; ed, and had felt no pain. The girl 
was previously acquainted with the alleged effects of mesmerism in pro- 
ducing insensibility, but she had no assignable motive for deception. 
Which of the two are we to believe, nature, or the patient? 

To those familiar with surgical operations — who know the great difference 
in the firmness of patients, how some will bear the severest pain with 
unflinching fortitude, and almost with composure, whilst others exercise 
no control whatever over their feelings -there has yet been offered no 
satisfactory proof that mesmerism can effect, in this repect what its advo- 
cates affirm. 

There is one point, however, which lias hardly received the consideration 
it merits in refeiencc to this question — vi/ , the degree in which sensation 
is modified by the state ol mind of the patient. One who determines 
to behave with great firmness has his mincl wrapped up in this determina- 
tion, and abstracted from the impressions conveyed by the injured nerves; 
sensation, in consequence, is less. He therefore not merely conceals his 
suffering better, but he has less suffering to conceal. Conversely, a fearful, 
timid patient, dreading eveiy touch, concentrates his attention on the suffer- 
ing part, his brain sensible to the slightest impression; the really great 
impressions made are perceived to their utmost; sensation is most acute, 
and becomes not only what tin patient will not, but what he cannot, conceal. 

Concentration of the mind on the impressions conveyed from one organ 
prevents our noticing those made upon another; rapt contemplation will 
cause us to neglect the impressions brought from any or all of the senses. 
Under certain states of the mind impressions which in ordinary circum- 
stances would be attended to, are not perceived, and may act on the 
organs of our senses, without cur consciousness, and therefore without their 
ever becoming sensations. Absti«.*c non of attention will in some cases prevent 
the perception of impressions which would usually have caused sensations. 

The change made in the brain by the sensory nerve is not all that 
is requisite for sensation; there must be, in addition, the mind’s perception 
of such orebral change. Wc have illustrations daily; for instance, when 
much invested, we forget the hour of meals, or perhaps fail to hear the 
clock strike; yet the stomach makes its appeal, causes that change 
in the brain which ordinarily would give rise to the sensation of hunger; 
and the sound of the clock makes its impression on the nerve, but excites 
not the sensation of hearing. Observe an intent listener: how he prevents 
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any diminution of sensation from his mind being in part otherwise em- 
ployed — his eyes half-closed, his breath half-suspended, for the moment 
his whole mind is concentrated upon the sounds he wishes to catch. 
He hears them better, not so much from the sounds thus making a stronger 
impression — though, from the ear being better prepared than usual, that 
is to some extent the case — but chiefly from his mind attending better 
to the change going on in his brain. 

It is geneially thought that the action of the sensory nerves is centripetal 
only, in whic h case their conducting ^power could undergo no alteration 
from the effect of mental attention ori the brain. There are many facts, 
however, both in health and disease, which should qualify the generally 
received opinion. Any alteration of conducting power in the nerves resulting 
from the action of the mind on the brain, would confirm the remark that 
abstraction of mind lessens, whilst attention to an impression increases 
the acuteness of the sensation. 

By unconsciously directing his mind to the part on which the mesmciiser 
is operating, the patient, without being aware of it at the time, may mate- 
rially heighten sensibility there, whilst the corresponding abstraction of 
mind lessens it elsewhere. As we know not all the laws of sensation, w'e 
cannot limit the effects upon sensation of any agent *hich certainly acts 
on and through the sensitive nerves Consequently, what in a slight degree 
can diminish sensibility, may, when acting more forcibly, for anything wc 
know, temporarily abolisly it Such a result must be proved a great deal 
better than it is at present before v\c can assent to it, yet still there 
is nothing in such a result that would be in discordance with previous 
facts. 


The Imagination and Physiology 

In reference to mesmerism, we may define imagination to be the concep- 
tion of what does not actually exist, or at least of w r hat does not exist 
to the extent supposed, and the firm conviction that this conception arises 
from reality. Hence, as the same attention which renders actual impressions 
more perceptible, and actual sensations more vivid, is equally potent in 
its effect on the ideas, which arise spontaneously, without any external 
cause, it is common for the mind to dwell on its own internal sugges- 
tions — the offspring of memory, modified, it may be, by erroneous opin- 
ion — until it believes them to have been occasioned by some outward agency, 
which in reality never operated at all. 

But the effects of the mind on the body are not merely imaginary, 
though the mental condition in which they at first originated may have 
been nothing more. Sudden fright has caused death; sudden joy has done 
the same; and mental emotions less extreme have produced, and do con- 
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stantly produce every conceivable effect upon the body. Weeping from 
grief, biliousness from melancholy, perspiiation ftom fear, are common 
examples of the power of the mind over secietion; blushing, and a feeling 
of heat from shame, paleness and sense of coldness from terror, throbbing 
of the heart and vertigo fiom lage, prove the same influence over circulation 
and sensation. 

There are examples of peisons long paialytu, who have recoveied the 
power ovei then limbs suddenly, when undei the influence of violent emo- 
tions, and theie are many instances of threat, although temporal y, increase of 
muscular strength fioni the influence of military atdoui, and still more 
of religious enthusiasm or fanaticism Such emotions as act permanently, 
and without violent agitation — eg, the emotion of pleasuie that attends 
any occupation which interests and occupies the mind, the emotion of 
hope, fiom the piospcU of lasting enjoyment, or of returning 
health when of sufficient intensity and duration, and especially when 
stiongly contrasted with the pievious state of the mind —have a decided 
effect on the cn dilation, which is chiefly obseived throughout the capillary 
system Ihev cause a slight but pumanent glow on the countenance, which 
conliasts with the pile ness of gnef, the v quicken the flow of fluids thiough, 
cn the secietion on, the conjunctiva and cornea, and give biilliancy to 
the eye, they peihaps elc \ ate slightlv the temperatuie of the suiface, and 
certainly cause it to be less easily depressed by cold They have a 

well-asc ei tamed effect in piotcctmg the body against the influence, not only 
of cold, but of Indiana and contagion, tliuefoie against all the most poweiful 
causes of acute disease, they manifestly accclciate the convalescence fiom 
acute diseases, and aie found vciy lx nc fie nl in various chronic diseases, 
m which debility is a prominent symptom The effect of these emotions 

is therefore cuntiy and permanently, and often most beneficially, exciting or 
tome, on the cn lation 

(Alison’s Physiology ) 

We may conclude tbit tl mo are many diseases which arise through 
the mind, still more which uc ktpt up bv the' influence of the mind 
on the body, many which may bt removed by acting on the mind, and 
through the mind on the system, and none over which the state of mind 
does not exert some influence 

We cannot doubt that mesmerism mav have effected many ruies sur- 
prising enough to the patier c and then fi lends What vaunted and ac- 
credited remedy or plan of treatment does not? Its efficacy in this respect 
does not piove the reality of any occult lnfluc uc being communicated. 

In all chionie diseases, abstraction of the rnmcl from perpetually dwelling 
on the disorder, a firm hope of recoveiy, and a complete faith in the 
value o r ^'C means employed, conduce veiv greatly to obtaining the desired 
result. The nature of the means is of less iinpoitance Every remedy or 
plan that gains the confidence of the public is successful in its day; but 
no sooner is that day gon? by than the remedy loses its efficacy— the 
talisman of cure is broken Knowing how much the whole nervous system 
is under the influence of the mind— how languid when the mind is de- 
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pressed; how brisk when the mind is elated — can we wonder that to ex- 
change despondency, want of confidence, and constantly looking inwards 
upon self, for hope, implicit faith, and attention, maintained by novelty, 
should occasionally produce the happiest effects on the health? Besides 
its influence on morale, however, in which I believe its asserted remedial 
power principally consists, if by mesmeric procedure we can induce refresh- 
ing sleep and modify sensibility, there can be no question but by these 
added to its effect on the mind, much good may sometimes have been 
done. 

The mind governs the action of the brain to a gieat extent, can set 
this or that pait to work, so to speak, at will, and can of itself, through 
its cerebral organs, induce any and every phenomenon which physiology 
refers to the brain To examine the influence of the mind on the body 
is, therefore, merely to ascertain the power of the brain over different 
parts of the living system. 


The Probable and Possible in Mesmerism 

The usual, almost universal, mode of framing a mesmeiic theory, appears 
to have been to imagine some favorite explanation, or iathei, supposed 
explanation, and then very philosophically to test this by experiment. 
Experiments nevn fail Xxy substantiate the previous conception. How can 
they, when the will of the thiorist is the main spring of the phenomena 
he elicits 7 Having obtained the facts, mere induction is alone required 
to establish the inference We have thus lationales and so-styled theories 
as numerous as the mesmeric “facts” upon which they are based, quite 
as contradictory, and almost as absurd. 

The existence of so much that is spuiious does not prove that all that 
has been given to the w'orld under the name of mesmerism is necessarily 
false, however difficult it may be to discover the tiuth amidst the heap 
of exaggeration and misinterpretation in which it lies concealed No subject, 
perhaps, can long maintain its giound in claiming general attention, without 
enlisting in its ranks indisputable facts of some kind These facts may prove 
to be old and well known; they may not justify, in the slighest degree, 
the inferences which have been diawn from them; they may admit of 
much moie rational explanation than the one afforded; still they lend 
plausibility to the argument, and being themselves beyond dispute, confer 
something of the semblance of truth on the more exceptionable data with 
which they are allied Thus, astrology contained some truths; alchemy 
far more; but these truths are not to be found in the general principles 
of the supposed sciences which called them forth. 

Since every writer in support of animal magnetism asserts with equal 
confidence what we consider the probable and the impossible, there is 
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considerable difficulty in admitting from the same authority what really 
may prove to have been uncoloured facts. On this account it is impossible 
at present to feel satisfied of the entire truth of any of these so-called 
facts. Still several of them are probable, others less probable would not 
disagree with established truths, whilst the most marvellous could hardly 
be received on any testimony, and certainly have no claim to consideration 
on that at present furnished. 

Passing by what are styled the higher phenomena — clairvoyance, intuition, 
prevision, increased intellectuality, and moral rectitude — as far above the 
flights of reason and almost of fancy, what aie the mesmeric phenomena 
about which there is less than the usual discrepancy of statement? Of 
the alleged results of mesmeric processes, 1 believe there are : 

Proved — Quietude; composure; sleep; a sleep-like stale. 

Probable , but requiring confirmation — Traction; muscular rigidity; con- 
vulsions; heightened sensibility; diminished sensibility; and unconsciousness 
on the pait of the patient on being demesmei ized. 

Possible , but not very probable — Insensibility to severe pain, for a given 
length of time, at pleasure. 

Impossible , as far as anything can be so -Clairvoyance; intuition; prevision; 
community of thought; involuntary and complete subjection of mind to 
the mesmeiiser. 

Should the probable facts of mesmerism prove to be the only real ones, 
will they support the inferences of the mesmerists? By no means. Capable 
of being induced by methods, and under circumstances entirely different, 
they cannot depend upon any special physical agent being given 01 with- 
drawn, on the cxis* nee of an occult magnetic or mesmeric agency. They 
resolve themselves into phenomena of the nerve us system. 

If we can find analogues to many of the best accredited mesmeric, phe- 
nomena amongst the acknowledged effects of the mind on the body, and 
can refer the remainder, without any violation of known facts, to the 
ascertained laws of action of the nervous system, what reason have wc 
to assume a new agent, to exchange a power of which we know* something 
for one of which we know nothing, especially when the assumption of 
the latter in no respect lessens difficulty? In other w'ords, the mind and 
nervous energy are all that wt icquirc to account for what is likely to be 
true. 


Deception, Intentional or Unintentional 

Whatever may be the genuine effects producible by mesmeric processes, 
I am perfectly convinced, that in the great majority of cases at public 
exhibitions, in which they were confidently stated to be manifested, there 
was deception, either intentional or unintentional. Deception, however, may 
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exist to a great extent without implying wilful deceit Medical men, who 
are in the constant habit of carefully weighing the evidence of individuals 
in reference to their own states, know better than others how frequently 
a person’s testimony as to what occurs to himself is not trustworthy. 
With every intention to be accurate and truthful the patient often states 
what he believes to be true, but what is not to be implicitly relied on 
as a guide in practice. It is a curious fact in the philosophy of the mind 
how prone we are voluntarily to deceive ourselves, and then firmly to 
believe in the self-created deception a$ if it were a truth not to be doubted. 

Dr. Dunn tells of a lad who had learnt that a mesmerised object ought 
to stiffen his muscles. Dr. Dunn told the lad to lay hold of a stethoscope; 
the thick end of which, the boy was informed, was mesmerized, the 
other not. The instrument had in fact never been touched that day. 
The boy grasped the thick end. He was requested to pm the instrument 
down again. He said he could not — his arm was rigid. Demesmerised, 
he was desired to take hold of the small end of the stethoscope. This, 
however, he could loose again at pleasure. 


Hypnotism 

Hypnotism, as distinguished from mesmerism by Dr. Braid in his recent 
book Ncurypnology, does not posit the action oi any nervous fluid, or 
other agency furnished by a second person, but ascribes all its phenomena 
“to an impression made upon the nervous centres by the physical and 
psychical conditions of the patient.” Hypnotism is said to be like sleep, 
but unlike ordinary sleep hypnotism sometimes is attended by stupor, palsy, 
and muscular movements. When a person is not fast asleep, but voluntarily, 
though he believes otherwise, in a half-sleeping, half-waking state, with 
his eyes closed, the imagination has full play. A credulous person will 
believe that he hears better, and state it confidently; yet his statement 
is not a proof of the fact. The hypnotists allow that unless there is 
fixation of the mental eye — ie, an entire giving up of the mind to the 
hypnotising process, they fail to induce the hypnotic phenomena: thus, 
die mental eye is essential. But a blind man, or a man with his eyes 
closed or bandaged, w r ho will only think of some dull subject without 
intermission, may become hypnotised. Hence the corporeal eye is not essen- 
tial. If follows that as the mind without interfering with the body further 
than to prevent any causes of disturbance from interfering with the mind, 
is quite sufficient to produce hypnotism, that state is sometimes produced 
entirely through the mind; and that as hypnotism can never be induced 
where the mind is not more or less affected, hypnotism is never produced 
solely by any induced physical condition of the body. And if the body 
be primarily affected, only inasmuch as a certain small part of it is wearied 
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by prolonged action though when a person hypnotises himself in one 
minute, the body can scarcely be said to have anything whatever to do 
with the effect as we know by experience that this corporeal condition 
alone cannot lead to such wonderful effects as those asserted, to what must 
these be referred? In the first instance, solely and exclusively to the other 
elementary condition laid down- -the state of the mind. We know by experi- 
ence that all imaginable wonders may be performed under an excited 
and perverted imagination. We know that the body may then be secondarily 
affected to an almost incredible extent. We know by experience that reason 
is no longer trustworthy; that a man first deceives himself, and then others, 
with respect to the causes of sensations and actions which, as they depend 
on imagination, are at first themselves imaginary. Hence, the firm conviction 
of one, however respectable and desirous to speak the truth, who has 
given himself up to be hypnotised with perfect faith and excited imagina- 
tion, cannot always be admitted as unquestionable proof of the real origin 
of w hat he experienced. 


Expectations 

Instances are commonly given in which we are told the imagination 
could exercise no influence. Rut how can we prevent the mind from taking 
part in any mode of acting through the senses? If a mesineiiser would 
affect a man in the midst of a nowd who was expecting no mesmeric 
influence to be exerted, and could ascertain nothing to excite his suspicion 
through the medium of his senses, we should see no effect from the imagina- 
tion, and it may be doubled whether w'e should have much more from 
the mesmerism. In a large to n, a subject of sufficient notoriety to demand 
a public lecture for its elucidation can seldom be unknown to any 
who attend. And if previously acquainted w'ith the effects which arc said 
to be produced, the patient fully participates in the confidence with which 
the lecturer expects their production His irnapination is excited ; his expecta- 
tion raised: the first feeling of fatigue is mistaken for the first effect of 
the occult influence; faith b ( * *mes unbounded; the confident belief that 
certain actions will inevitably ensue leads to their performance; half, and 
only half conscious, the patient obeys the presumed will of his magnetiscr, 
and deems himself the while a passive agent impelled by some power as 
irresistible as it is wonderful! 

In oid to ascertain how far the usual effects would ensue where the 
imagination, in a great measure, lay dormant, it seemed desirable to select 
persons who had never heard of mesmerism, knew nothing of phrenology, 
and if they did know' what imagination meant, were at least no\ prone 
to indulge in its pleasures or suffer from its pains Such persons are as 
common in our rural districts as they are rare amongst the more intelligent 
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artisans of towns. Upon such I have made numerous experiments, carefully 
avoiding everything that would occasion alarm or in any way strongly 
excite imagination. In many instances, nothing like the stated mesmeric or 
hypnotic effects would ensue; the patient at length, in spite of remonstrance, 
relieving his eyes by moving them about and winking, thus breaking the 
spell. But after being thus foiled for an hour or two, I have caused sleepiness 
in a few minutes by bringing the mind into play by requesting a continuance 
of the experiment, and giving a serious and earnest assurance that sleep 
would be sure to ensue in a few minutes more. In many cases, in which 
there was before this intimation no apparent chance of such an occurrence, 
sleep soon followed. 

A stout young rustic, for example, whom I had failed to hypnotise after 
a trial of an hour and a half on a previous occasion, on being assured 
that sleep would be certain to ensure in ten minutes, within that time 
closed his eyes and breathed sonorously. He moved his hands the way he 
thought I wished, put one up to his right eye to allay some slight uneasiness 
there, and then settled himself comfortably in his chair. I now gently 
raised his eyelids which had not been closed for more than three minutes. 
On this he supposed it was intended that he should awake, and accordingly 
he got up. At first he said he thought he had sl<*f)t ; and after some 
deliberation he became quite suie that he had! He expected sleep with 
perfect faith, and he believed that it came. Had he expected the occurrence 
of any of the mesmeric /Wonders with equal faith, no doubt they would 
have been performed, to the best of his ability, with equal certainty. 
Had such a patient been acquainted with what mesmerism is said to pro- 
duce, or had he been at a public lecture on mesmerism and heard all 
that its advocates usually assert and declare with confidence to be true, 
and then witnessed the usual phenomena of cataleptic rigidity and insensi- 
bility to pain, and following the leader, and singing when asked, and 
dancing to music, and the rest, in a subject prepared for the occasion, 
doubdess he would afterwards himself have presented similar phenomena, 
though probably in less perfection; and he would not merely assert to 
others, but himself believe, that he was scarcely conscious or not conscious 
at all whilst he did all diis performance, and that he had done it from 
some indescribable occult influence which he could not resist 
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Synopsis of Counter-Experiments Undertaken 
by James Braid to illustrate his 
Criticism of Reichenbach 


Arthur Edward Waite (Ed.) 


Having proved to his own satisfaction that patients in the hypnouc state 
were not susceptible to a special influence emanating from magnets without 
suggestion on the part of the operatoi, Braid proceeded to experiments 
in the viligant state These were of two kinds: (1) When the subjects 
had an opportunity of seeing what was being done, and expected something 
to happen; (2) When they did not see, but supposed an operation was 
taking place, and consequently expected something. 


General Results 

With nearly all patients I have tried, many of whom had never been 
hypnotized or mesmerised, ui.ui drawing the mrgnet or other object slowly 
from the wrist to the points of the fingers, vanous effects were realised, 
such as a change of temperature, tingling, creeping pricking, spasmodic 
twitching, catalepsy of the lingers, oi aim or both; and reversing the 
motion v\as gene, ally followed by a change of symptoms, from the altered 
current of ideas thereby suggested. Moreover, if any idea of what might 
be expected existed in the mind pieviously, 01 uas suggested orally, dining 
the process, it was geneially very speedily realised The above patients being 
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now requested to look aside, or a screen having been interposed, so as 
to prevent their seeing what was being done, and they being requested 
to describe their sensations during the lepetition of the processes, similar 
phenomena weie stated to be realised, even when theie was nothing whatever 
done beyond watching them and noting their responses They believed the 
processes were being repeated, and had their nnnds directed to the part, 
and thus the physical action was excited, so as actually to lead them 
to believe and dt cribe their feelings as arising from external impressions. 


Typical Cases 

I “The above fact was most rernaikably evinced in a young gentleman 
twenty-one years o l age I fust operated m this rnannei on his right hand 
by di awing a powerful horse-shoe magnet over die hand, without contact, 
whilst the amutuie was attached He immediatelv observed a sensation 
of cold follow the couise of the magnet I reversed the passes, and he 
felt it Zm cold , but he felt no atti action between his hand and the magnet 
I then removed the cross-bar, and tried the effee t with both poles alternately, 
but still there was no change in the effect, and decidedly no proof of 
attraction between his hand and the magnet In the alter noon of the 
same clay I desired him to look aside* and hold his hat J>etwecn his eves 
and his hand, and observe the eflrc ts when I operated on him, whilst 
he could not see my proceedings He very soon described a recurrence 
of the same sort of sensations as those he felt in the morning, but they 
speedily became more intense and extended up the arm pioducmg rigidity 
of the member In the course of two minutes this feeling attacked the 
other arm, and to some extent the whole body, and he was, 11101 cover, 
seized with a fit of involuntary laughter, like that of hvsteiia, which con- 
tinued for several minutes — in fact, until I put an end to the experiment. 
His fust remark was, ‘Now this experiment dearlv proves that there 
must be some intimate connection between mineral magnetism and mes- 
merism, lot 1 was most stiangely afire ted, and could not possibly lesist 
laughing during the extiaoi dinar v sensations with which rn\ whole body 
was seized, as you drew the magnet over mv hand and arm’ I teplied 
that I drew a very different conclusion from the experiments, as 1 had 
ruiur used tin magnet at all , noi held it, nor anything else, near to 
him; and that the whole proved the truth of mv position as to the extra- 
ordinary power ol the mind over the bodv, and how mental impressions 
could change physical action ” 

II. Another experiment was performed upon a gentleman, twenty-eight 
and a half years of age, in perfect health at the time “I requested him 
to extend his right arm laterally, and let it rest on a chair with the 
palm upwards, to turn his head in the opposite direction, so that he 
might not see what I was doing, and to concentrate his attention on 
the feelings which might arise duiing mv process In about half-a-minute 
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he felt an aura like a breath of air passing along the hand: in a little 
after, a slight pricking, and presently a feeling passed along the arm, 
as far as the elbow, which he described as similar to that of being slightly 
electrified. All this , while I had been doing nothing , beyond watching 
what might be realised. I then desired him to tell me what he felt 
now, speaking in such a tone of voice as was calculated to lead him 
to believe I was operating in some different manner. The result was that 
the former sensations ceased; but, when I requested him once more, to 
tell me what he felt now, the same sensations recurred. I then whispered 
to his wife, but in a tone sufficiently loud to be overheard by him, ‘Observe 
now, and you will find his fingers begin to draw, and his hand will become 
clenched, — see how the little fingei begins to move,’ - and such was the 
case; ‘See the next one also going in like manner, 1 —and such effects fol- 
lowed; and finally, the entire hand closed firrnh, with a very unpleasant 
drawing motion of the whole flexor-muscles of the fore-arm. I did nothing 
whatever to this patient until the fingers were nearly closed, when I touched 
the palm of his hand with the point of my finger, which caused it to 
close more rapidly and firmly . After it had remained so for a short time, 
I blew' upon the hand, which dissipated the previously existing mental 
impression, and instantly the hand became relaxed. T he high respectability 
and intelligence of this gentleman rendered his testimony very valuable; 
and especially so, when lie was not only wide awake, but had never been 
either mesmerised, hypnotised, or so tested before.' 1 In another case, when 
the law had been explained to the subject and there was an attempted 
repetition of the experiment upon a different member, the effects took 
place less rapidly. 

III. “A lady, thirty years of age, was requested to hold out her right 
hand over the arm of an caw-chair, whilst she turned her head to the 
left, to prevent her from sce y, ig what I was doing, and to w r atch and 
describe to me the feelings she experienced in the hand during my process, 
which w r as to be performed without contact. She very soon felt a pricking 
in the point of the thiid finger, which increased in intensity, and at length 
extended up the arm. I then asked her how her thumb felt, and presently 
the same feeling was transfers d to it; and w'hcn asked to attend to the 
middle of the fore-arm , in like manner the feeling was presently perceived 
there. All the time I had been doing nothing ; the whole was the result 
of her own mind acting on her hand and arm. I now took the large 
magnet, and allowed her to watch me drawing it slowly over the hand, 
when the feeling was much as before, only that she felt the cold from 
the steel when brought very near to the skin. It was precisely the same 
when closed as when opened, and the same sensations occurred when the 
north pole alone was approximated, or the south alone, or both together. 
She experienced no sense of attraction between her hand and the magnet 
from either pole, nor from both combined. I now requested this lady. 
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to keep a steady gaze upon the poles of the large horse-shoe magnet, and 
tell me if she saw anything (the room was not darkened nor was the 
light strong), but nothing was visible. I then told her to look steadily, 
and she would see flame or fne come out of the poles. In a little after this 
announcement she started, and said, ‘Now I see it, it is red: how strange 
my eyes feel,’ and instantly she passed into the hypnotic state. This lady had 
been repeatedly hypnotised. I now took the opportunity of testing her as to 
the alleged power of the magnet to attract her hand w r hen asleep, but, as in 
the other cases, the results w r cie quite the contraiy — the cold of the magnet 
(and of either pole alike) caused her to withdraw' her hand the moment it 
touched her. I now' requested her to tell me what she saw (she being still in 
the sleep). She said she still saw- the red light. I desiied her to put her finger 
to the place where she saw r it. This she declined to do, being afraid that 
it would burn her. I thereupon assured her that it would not burn her, 
upon which she pointed to the same place where the magnet was held 
before she went into the sleep , instead of to where it was now' held, 
which was near to her face, but tow aids the opposiu side of the chair. 
This lady does not see from under hei closed eyelids when hypnotised, as 
some patients do; and the evidence her testimony affords in support of 
my opinion upon this subject is very conclusive, as she is a lady of very 
superior mental attainments, and one whose testimony merits unlimited 
confidence.” 

It will he observed that in the first cast* a sense-hallucination was produced 
by experimenting with the magnet, which was afterwards dispensed with 
in favour of simple suggestion; in the second case the* magnet was not 
used at all; the third experiment began with simple suggestion, while the 
magnet was us<‘d subsequently. These selected instances exhaust therefore 
the possible variations in procedure. A cabinet experiment, which oders 
more close analogy with Reichenhach's method, may be cited in conclusion. 

IV. “A lady, upwards of fifty-six years of age, in perfect health, and 
wide* awake, having been taken into a dark closet, and desired to look 
at the powerful horseshoe magnet of nine elements, and describe what 
she. saw, declared, after looking a considerable time, that she saw nothing. 
However, after* I told her to look attentively, and she would see fire come 
out of it, she speedily saw sparks, and presently it seemed to her to burst 
forth, as she had witnessed an artificial representation of the volcano of 
Mount Vesuvius at some public gaidens. Without her knowledge, I closed 
down the lid of the trunk which contained the magnet, but still the same 
appearances zvere described as visible By putting leading questions, and 
asking her to describe what she saw from another part of the closet (w'here 
there was nothing but bare walls) , she went on describing various shades 
of most brilliant coruscations and flame, according to the leading questions 
I had put for the purpose of changing the fundamental ideas. On repeating 
the experiments, similar results were repeatedly realised by this patient. 
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On taking her into the closet after the magnet had been removed to 
another part of the house, she still perceived the same visible appearances 
of light and flame when there was nothing but the hare walls to produce 
them: and, two weeks after the magnet was removed, when she went into 
the closet by herself, the mere association of ideas was sufficient to cause her 
to realise a visible representation of the same light and flames. In like 
manner, when she was made to touch the polos of the magnet when wide 
awake, no manifestations of attraction took place between her hand and the 
magnet, but the moment the idea was suggested that she would be held 
fast by its powerful attraction, so that she would be utterly unable 
to separate her hands from it, such result was realised: and, on sep- 
arating it. by the suggestion of a new idea, and causing her to touch 
the other pole in like manner, predicating that it Mould exert no attractive 
power for the fingers or hand, such negative effects weie at once manifested. 

I knou this ladv was incapable of trying to deceive myself, or otheis present; 
but she was self-deceived and spell-bound by the predominance of a prr- 
concoiscd idea, and was not less surpiised at the \aryine powers of the 
instrument than otheis who witnessed the results.’" 

By other experiments Biaid found that a stiong mental impression could 
produce the delusion of flame and light in broad daylight and during 
the waking state. He adds fuithermore that “the same influence may be 
realised in respect to sound, smell, taste, beat, and cold,’ and all these 
not vaguely oi geneiallv, but after a vivid and disci iminating mannci. 

V. The experiments of Reichenbach had been apparently transplanted 
to tandem, and when Braid paid a call on an “eminent and excellent 
physician,’" who usect mesmerism occasionally in his piactice, it was to find 
that he had experienced ext taoi dinary effects fiom the use of magnets 
during that state. “He kindly offered to illustrate the fact on a patient 
who had been asleep all the time I was in the* room, and in that stage 
during which I felt she could overhear every word of our conversation. 
He told me, that when he put the magnet into her hands, it would produce 
catalepsy of the hands and arms and such was the result He wafted 
the hands and the catalepsy ceased. He said that the mere touch of the 
magnet on a limb would si.**- > it, and such be proved to be the fact. 

I now told him that I had a little instrument in my pocket, which, although 
far less than his. I felt assured would prove* quite as powerful, and I 
offered to prove this by operating on the same patient, whom I had never . 
seen before. ... My instrument was about three inches long, the thickness * 
of a quilt, with a ring attached to the end of it. 1 told him that when 
put into her hands, he would find it eatalepsizc both hands and arms 
as his had done, and such vyas the result Having reduced this by wafting, 

I took my instrument from her, and again returned it, in another position, 
and told him it would now have the very reverse effect— that she would 
not be able to hold it, and that although I closed her hands on it, they " 
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would open, and that it would drop out of them, and such was the case, to 
the great surprise of my worthy friend, who now desired to be informed what 
1 had done to the instrument to invest it with this new and opposite power. 
This I declined doing for the present. . . . I now told him that a touch 
with it on either extremity would cause the extremity to rise and become 
cataleptic, and such was the result; that a second touch on the same 
joint would reduce the rigidity, and cause it to fall, and such again was 
proved to be the fact. After a variety of other experiments, every one 
of which proved precisely as I had predicted, she was aroused. I now 
applied the ring of my instrument to' the third finger of the right hand, 
from which it was suspended, and told the doctor that when it was so 
suspended, it w'ould send her to sleep. To this he replied, c it never will / 
but I again told him that I felt confident. . . . Wc were then silent, and 
very speedily she was once more asleep. Having aroused her, I put the 
instrument on the second finger of her left hand, and told the doctor 
it would be found she could not go to sleep when it was placed there. 
He said he thought she would, and he sat steadily gazing at her, but 
I said firmly and confidently that she would not. After a considerable 
time the doctor asked her if she did not feel sleepy, to which she replied, 
not at all.’ I then requested her to look at the poi*t of the forefinger 
of her right hand, w'hich I told the doctor would send her to sleep, and 
such was the result. After being aroused, I desired her to keep a steady 
gaze at the nail of the thumb of the left hand, w T hich would send her 
to sleep in like manner, and such proved to be the fact. Having repaired 
to another room, I explained to the doctor the real nature and powers 
of my little instrument -that it was nothing more than my portmanteau-key 
and ring, and that what had imparted to it such apparently varied powers 
was merely the prediction w r hich the patient had overheard ine make to 
him, acting upon her in the peculiar state of the nervous sleep, as irresistible 
impulses to be affected, according to the results she had heard me predict.” 
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Practices in Vogue in the So-Called Hypno- 
Therapeutic Department of La Charite 
Hospital, under the Direction 
of Dr. Luys 


Ernest Hart 


I have been able by control-experiments on the very subjects here de- 
scribed, and on others who hive furnished the basis of many of tire lectures 
and publications by I)i Luvs and Colonel do Rochas, to unmask the 
deception and credulity which have given rise to these strange proceedings. 
An extensive and pretentious mass of literatuie has accumulated aiound 
them, and both from the Continent and from this country many persons 
have been attracted to them, and led to attach to them a scientific value 
which I shall show to be wholly absent It is, thcrefoie, a case in which 
firm and plain words need t-> be spoken and I cannot shrink from so 
doing. It is lamentable that such pioccedings should be carried on in 
the name of science, and that one of the greatest of the Paris hospitals 
should be made the theatre of such inanities and deceptions. The scientific 
reputation of a department of a great State institution is seriously affected 
by these mummeries, and the honor of French medical science is injured 
before the world when the able joumahsts ol the Continent and Great Britain 

Selections from E Hart Hypnotism, mesmerism, and the new witchcraft. New York: 
D. Appleton, 1898 
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are hoodwinked by impostors acting under the shelter of the name of 
a physician who has allowed himself to be their unconscious dupe and 
enthusiastic patron. Colonel de Rochas is a gentleman of the most un- 
doubted good faith Neither can any one foi a moment doubt the honour 
and good faith of Dr. Luys. however much we may regret and even blame 
the persistent credulity he has shown and the inadequacy of the means 
which he has taken to protect himself and his pupils, his foreign visitors 
and his right-minded patients fiorn veiy mis(hicvous deception, and fiorn 
contact with a ret tain number of pe sons, all communication with whom 
ought for many seiious reasons to be shunned. . . . 

In oidei to give an idea of the piacticcs in vogue in the so-called 
hypno-therapcutic department of La Gharite Hospital, under the direction 
of Dr. Luvs, and of the principal performances which are given there, 
I will briefly summarise the leading features of some of those shown to 
me by M Luys during several of my visits to his clinic. . . . 

The first series of phenomena presented to me were illustrative, and 
supposed to he demonstrative, of the extreme sensitiveness of the hypnotised 
patient and highly trained subject to magnetic c intents however feeble, 
to residual magnetic impressions, to magnetic effluvia, to the perception 
of coloured luminous atmospheres radiating fiorn and flaying around the 
polc»s of a magnet or the anodes of a faradic machine, and to flames and 
effluvia of like character pi encoding fiorn the features, the fingers and the 
hands of the human subjec t 

The subject presented to demonstrate these phenomena was the man 
Meivel, who indeed played a great part in many of the subsequent demon- 
strations a sad and unhappy being, extremely pathological in his neurotic 
aptitudes and infirmities, an undoubted hypnotic and hysteric*, but with 
all the cunning so often super added to this condition and commonly playing 
a large part in the clinical picture derived from such performances . . . 

He himself had walked m his sleep while a boy, and was ‘born a som- 
nambulist/ Since he had been in the waids he had been treated by prolonged 
hot baths and lengthened sittings of induced sleep. At one time he said 
he could not be made to cat, but he had been made to cat ‘by suggestion/ 
and now had a very good appetite He was still subject to attacks of 
lethargy and unconsciousness, and had on the previous morning been 
picked up in the courtyard where he had fallen senseless, and also to 
fits of somnambulism; he was sleepless, depressed, haggard and altogether 
a miserable personality Having put him to sleep, or what looked like 
hypnotic lethaigy, almost instantaneously, by holding two fingers before 
his eyes, and having rapidly brought him into the lucid stage of somnambu- 
lism with the eyelids open, Di Luvs took into his hand a bar magnet 
and handl'd it to the hypnotised Men el. l What do you see,’ he said, 
from that pole?’ Presently MervcTs features, w r hich up to that moment 
had been expressive only of stupor, became animated and smiling; he 
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caressed the end of the magnet with both hands, ‘Ah , 5 he said with delight, 
and like a child playing with some beautiful new toy, ‘see the blue flames; 
its blue, the flames arc playing about, it is the colour of the sky — the 
colour of heaven/ Then the bar was reversed, and the opposite end was 
shown. Ah, he said, that s red . 5 His features contracted, his brows were 
knit, his face was expressive of horror and fright. ‘Take it away/ he said, 
its red, red; I don t like it, it hurts me/ Instead ol taking it away, however, 
it was pointed at him. He rose from his seat and moved rapidly away 
from it backwards, and nearly fell in his ictreat to the end of the room. 
To restore his equanimity the reverse pole was again presented to him. 
Once more he instantly changed his expression. His features were lighted 
up with pleasure. ‘Ah, rest bleu/ and he followed the magnet to his 
seat and fell back into the chair, caressing the magnet as though with 
extreme delight. These phenomena, I>. Luys explained to me, were con- 
stant, and were related to the attractive and repulsive eflects of the north 
and south poles of the magnet respectively, .and to the colouied flames 
which highly sensitive subjects in the somnambulistic state saw emanating 
from them. 

This proceeding was varied in diflerent forms. Thus on another occasion 
Dr. Luys took out of his pocket two photographed papers mounted on 
cardboard and contained in envelopes. One of these, he explained, had been 
placed in front of a magnet, and the surface oi the magnetic pole had 
been slowly photographed on to it, the other had ben simply ^x|K)sed 
to the light; both presented a tolerably uniform and fairly similar blackened 
surface, but with easily-rec ognisahle differences of coloration. When one 
of these was presented to the patient he again became ecstatically delighted. 
‘Ah , 5 he said, ‘it’s blue, light blue, the beautiful flames are playing 
on the surface/ This, it see 4 as, was the magnetic photograph. Them the 
other was presented to him. He looked at it with a vacuous, indifferent, 
and uninterested expression. ‘All/ he said, ‘its dark, its grey, I don’t 
see anything/ This was the unmagnetised photograph. Again he was shown 
a photograph of Dr. Luys himself, which he examined with gnat interest. 
‘Yes/ he said, ‘it is full of lii/hts and colours, there are red flames issuing 
from the 1 right eye and from the* cheek and month and ears on one side 
of the face, and from the other come blue flames, all blue/ ‘That/ said 
Dr. Luys, ‘is how he sees me, and, strange to say, the same magnetic flames 
are seen by him on my photograph. And v\hat is still more remarkable, 
added the professor, ‘if you give him an illustrated paper he sees blue 
and red flames radiating from the printed pictures taken from photographs 
of living individuals, but never from fancy drawings or engravings which 
have not been photographed from the living subjects in the first instance/ 

A further phenomenon and final marvel in this order of ideas was at 
more than one sitting presented in die same subject. He was thrown into 
slumber, and a circlet of magnetised iron was placed round his head 
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and forehead. ‘In that magnetised head cap,’ said Dr. Luys, ‘are stored 
up the thoughts and ideas of a patient who had been the subject of 
hallucinations of persecution and of black misery. You see that Mervel 
is now happy and contented enough, but if I now put this magnetised 
coronet on his head, he will become impregnated with those influences 
and that order of thought.’ This was done, and very quickly his features 
became haggard, his expression that of melancholy and fear; presently he 
struggled, with horror and fright depicted in his face, to escape from 
imaginary persecutors. ‘They are following me, 5 he cried out; ‘I can’t get 
away from them, tht‘y are torturing ‘me,’ and he endeavoured vainly to 
escape. Presently the circlet was taken from his forehead, he was told to be 
calm, and soothed and sent again into profound sleep, then told that he was 
to awake forgetting all that had happened and to pass a happy day 
and be very well. He did awake with a dazed look for a short time, 
and presently said, smilingly, in answer to questions, that he was feeling 
well, that he did not remember that anything had happened, and that 
he was going to have a quiet, pleasant day. Dr. Lutaud, who was present 
with me at this performance in the wards, wickedly observed to Dr. Luys 
that this new'ly-found powder of storing up habits of mind and thoughts in 
a magnetic frontal might have some very convenient uses, especially as this 
set of ideas had already been stored for six months in this particular 
apparatus aparently not by any means exhausted by use, and was capable 
of application within a period of time of which experience had not yet 
prescribed any limits. It was almost too much for our gravity when Dr. 
Luys seriously leplied that no doubt it was so and might be made very 
useful, and that he was using such crowns with good therapeutic effects 
on his patients. Dr. Lutaud observed that a husband about to lose a beloved 
wife might store up in such a circlet her affectionate thoughts and good 
disposition, and might on marrying again infuse these delightful qualities 
into the brain of his second wife. To this, also, Dr. Luys assented. These 
W'orc the leading phenomena presented in connection with the magnetic 
susceptibilities and perceptions of the hypnotised subject. They w r ere re- 
peated on other subjects, Clarice, and later on, in my own apartments, 
Jeanne, a celebrated subject of Luys’s lectures, reproduced them to 
perfection. . . . 

[I shall shortly] relate the counter-experiments by which I easily demon- 
strated, in the presence of Dr. Lutaud, Dr. Sajous. M. Cremiere, Dr. 
Olivier, and others, that the whole of these phenomena in all of these 
patients and subjects were, as might have been expected, frauds, impostures, 
and simulation, originating, no doubt, in suggestions made to them, lectures 
given before them, documents communicated to them, and verbal con- 
spiracies hatched in the waiting-room, carried out in the w’ards, and cleverly 
w orked up by practice to an extraordinary degree of perfection. So wonder- 
fully dramatic were the attitudes and expressions, so graphic, although 
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monotonously similar, were the expressions displayed, so mixed and inter* 
woven were the really hysteric, cataleptic, and somnambulistic conditions 
presented, heightened and combined by conscious fraud, that it was difficult 
not to be startled by the extraoi dinary series of performances shown, and 
almost impossible at first to divide the basis of reality from the huge 
superstructure of histrionic fiaud and impudent imposture I may say at 
once, however, that I succeeded in all of these subjects, and before the 
same witnesses, and on the same subjects, in reproducing all the phenomena 
by methods which were quite incompatible with any truthfulness or reality 
in the acts or in the explanations giv cn to them. . . . 

These phenomena form another chapter in the strange demonstrations 
which, to avoid mystification, I may ventuie at once by anticipation, how- 
ever disrespectfully, to describe as fantastic and outrageous, but all of 
which are seriously presented as new truths of science to a select band 
of students and medical visitors, in this gieat Paris hospital. They would 
hardly be worth serious notice here but for the solemn arena in which 
they are transacted a hospital ward in which the 'Times’ correspondent 
stated that fraud was impossible — the solemn scientific nomenclature under 
which they are described and classified, the considerable vogue which has 
been given them by the descriptions of eminent journalists, the extent 
to which they are already permeating the higher ranks of society in Pans 
and attracting ladies of note from England, and the ramifications with 
which I have found them to he r onnec ted 

Dr. Luys considers that the statement which I have published of thp 
results of my control experiments incriminate his honour as a man of 
science. I have, so rar as I know, carefully avoided any comments which 
could be construed in that sense, although I have thought mysell more 
than justified in intimating hat he has pushed negligence in a scw'alled 
scientific investigation, put forward by him rn gnat detail and with great 
solemnity for many years, to the utmost verge of blamable want of care- 
fulness. This I shall have no difficulty in proving up to the hilt, and I snail 
adduce evidence which is incontrovertible, and rests not only on my own 
observation but on that of highly competent and inde,x.-ndent observers 
who were present at my e- -rhnents, and who have signed the notes 


° f I^had^very numerous sittings and carried out in the methods above 
described numerous and complete counter-tests , select, ng always and only 
the patients who had been presented to me by Dr Luys ^and Colonel 
de Rochas, and the subjects who had been operated on. Never by any 
accident did any one of these subjects show any power of dl * e ™ n * ^ 
effects of magnetised torn nonmagnet, sed iron; ^ Z 

that they could distinguish between magnet.c photographs soiled and 
mat mey couia K ascertained to be unfounded; the com- 

non- magne tic were in every case 

. . , . ttinnpht bv contact never took place in any 

munication of sensations or thougtit Dy cum* r 
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case unless the subjects knew precisely what was the nature of the comedy 
to be played, and then they played it more or less well. The cat performance 
and the drunken scenes came off six times when the subject supposed 
that the tubes contained alcohol, but when they really contained divers 
substances, none of which were alcoholic; the scenes produced were acted 
in the same way under the influence of an empty tube, of a tube of alcohol, 
and of a tube of valerian. 



(a) (b) 


Fig. 1 . (a) Esther undor the influence of a tube containing a small quantity 
of essence of thvine, this tube is applied to the nape of the neck on the 
right at the back She is prey to terrible hallucinations, (b) Esther under 
the influence of hydror hloratc of morphine. The tube has been placed m 
front of the left eye, and the face expresses very clearly a state of beatitude. 

A chief obstacle in the way of the scientific investigation of hypnotism is 
the difficulty of finding any solid footing in the quagmire of error, self- 
delusion, and downright imposture in which this ignis fatuus of the human 
intellect lives and moves and has its being. Even in the hand* of medical 
men of high character the proportion of truth to mere error is as FalstafFs 
halfpenny worth of bread to his intolerable deal of sack. As for the hyp- 
notism and the crystal-gazing of the drawing room and of the public plat- 
form it is, so far as the ‘subjects’ are concerned, of imposture all compact. 
I have already shown how Dr. Luy’s subjects, in their own words, c gulled’ 
him, and how sadly he played the part of dupe and decoy. If such things 
be possible in the green wood of an intellect originally trained to scientific 
observation, what is likely to happen in the dry sticks and shavings of half- 
educated, wholly uncritical, and superstitious minds ready to take fire at the 
slightest spark of the mysterious . . . ? 
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I pass now to the consideration of the underlying substratum of fact 
on which this huge structure of imposture and credulity is built. As I 
have already sufficiently indicated, the artificially induced sleep known by 
the old-fashioned Latin name somnambulism, or subsequently as mesmerism, 
and rebaptized in Greek, hypnotism, as though it were a new tiling, is 
a subjective phenomenon of great interest, and of some complexity. It 
is, perhaps, not altogether unworthy of the attention which has been be- 
stowed on it by French and German physicians. On the other hand — and 
here I only express a purely personal opinion. ... I am disposed to think 
that it is more the picturesque eccentricity of the phenomena and the striking 
wise en scene to which human automatism lends itself and which has 
attracted so much attention, than the real medical or physiological im- 
portance of the subject. . . . 

If a striking effect is to be produced by an apparatus calculated to 
affect the imagination powerfully, the faith-curer of the grotto has this 
advantage over the endormeur of the platform or the hospital. He does 
not intrude his own personality and train his patient to subject his mental 
ego to that of his ‘operator.' The ‘mesmeriser seeks to dominate his subject; 
he weakens the will power, which it is desirable to strengthen, and aims 
at becoming the master of a slave. 1 do not need further to emphasise 
the dangers of this practice. . . . 
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A Report of Attempts to Produce Uniocular 
Blindness by Hypnotic Suggestion 



Frank A. Pattic 


The experiments here repoited wete inspired by :i statement of Prof. 
McDougall on the genuineness of hypnotically induced itniorulai blindness, 
lie firmly believes that geniune, irnsiiinrlated blindness, dm* to an interrup- 
tion of functional continuity within the nervous system, tnay be produced 
in the hypnotic trance 1 

The history' of ev x*rhnental work on this subject is meagre. Pieire Janet 2 
repoited his experience with functional unieiulnr amaurosis occurring in 
hysteria, stating that this disturbance disappears when the patients arc- 
put into situations where binocular vision is used and they cannot tell 
what is stimulating each eye. as in the case of F lees's box, a test for malinger - 
inq I have found in the literature no experiments on producing blindness 
hypnotically except those of Lundhohn. 1 His experiments differ from mine 
in that (1) his visual anaesthesias wen* pipelined «nl> in the post-hypnotic 

The British Journal of Medical P\\ « 'logy, ,5 ’ ~ W 241 

i wir TV/Tr Fir in trail Outline of Abnormal Psychology (1926), pp 89 90 

'JTw The Major Symptornr o, Hysteria, 1907, pp. 188-9f>; Nivrose* 
P ra- 1 <\RUH) „ ‘m 82 R-feic-nce is made in his Mental State of 
et Ideet Fixes (1898) u, /« »- R . ^ and Bernlie.m on hysterical 
Hysterical* to work 7 h (|f j anp( as ,| M . f at ts. For a bibliography 

amaurosis, which agrees with _th gpe E B Spacth .. Thc differenlia- 

don oVthf^uIar "manifestation, of hysteria and ocular malingering,” Arch. 
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period as a result of suggestion given in the trance; (2) they did not 
involve a single eye; (3) they were produced for particular impressions, 
such as the lighting of a lamp, rather than for all visual impressions from 
one eye. Lundholm presents, in addition to his factual findings, a theory 
to account for such anaesthesias. 


In my work five subjects, all good somnambulists, were used. None 
showed any genuine blindness when tested with adequate malingering tests, 
but they exhibited very interesting differences in their reactions to the 
suggestion of blindness. Thiee, A , B and C , made no great efforts to 
deceixe me; the fourth, Z), was a raflier active malingerer; the fifth, E % 
was so clever at malingering that for several months I believed that the 
phenomena in her case were not simulated. Other features of E*s case 
make it necessary to present its history in detail. 

Subject A , a male student, agreed very readily that he could ‘see nothing’ 
out of one eye when the suggestion was given, and added that everything 
‘looked dark.’ He was then asked to look into a stereoscope provided with 
a card with red and green discs for the demonstration of binocular rivalry. 
He reported an alternation of red and green, which showed that there 
was no blindness. When a red filter was placed oxer the supposedly good 
eye and he was told to read a card on which his *iamc appeared in 
green and red letters, he read his whole name. (The red filter renders the 
red letters invisible.) 

Subject 5, a male, said^ that he continued to see objects around him 
quite clearly after the suggestion had been given. When he looked at an 
acuity chart with Snellen letters, he i (‘ported some blurring. In hypnosis, 
the visual acuity of his left eye was VI -f- 2/10 — 2. After blindness had 
been suggested in that eye, he reported blurring, show'cd a good deal 
of hesitation in reading the test letters and made frequent mistakes. He 
began reading the largest letters, and his acuity seemed to improve gradually. 
Two and a half minutes after beginning to read his acuity was VI — 2. 
There is no reason to believe that this alleged temporary blurring is genuine; 
the subject may have made voluntary accommodative changes so as to 
throw' the letters out of focus. 


<7, a male student, could not be blinded by suggestion; objects w r ere 
still seen out of the ‘blind’ eye. When asked to read the acuity chart ten 
times in succession with the ‘blind’ eye, the suggestion of uniocular blindness 
being given before each reading, he reported a very slight blurring during 
two readings. The blurring w as not so great as to cause a measurable diminu- 
tion of acuity. During this reading test, die ‘blind’ eye closed spontaneously 
three times, and C could not open it. At his request, I restored his ability 
to open it by suggestion. 


Z), a male student of architecture, reported a blurring of vision when 
the blind eye was used. Objects were blurred in outline; the ‘blind’ eye gave 
an image “like that made with a soft-focus lens.” When D looked into a 
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stereoscope, he reported binocular rivalry. When green was before the sup* 
posedly bad eye and red before the other, he said he saw red which alter* 
nated with grey. When the filter test (mentioned above in the account 
of A) was used, D passed it by suppressing the red letters. Some months 
after these first experiments, D was caught malingering in two different 
tests. Z)’s malingering will be discussed below* in connection with malingering 
tests. 

£ is a girl who, like the other subjects, has a good knowledge of the 
fundamental facts of hypnosis I consider her the best subject of the group, 
since the phenomena piodiucd in hei t lances are \eiy striking. While 
in the trance she looks directly into my fate all the time; if someone 
interposes some obstacle which cuts off her view, she moves so as to continue 
looking at me Her attitude is quite* senous and one of the most painstaking 
obedience. Her amnesia foi the events of the tiance is so complete that 
I cannot single out pai titular happenings and make her remember them 
afterwards On one occasion mv experiments were inteirupted by a tele- 
phone call foi hei , she made an appointment over the telephone and w'as 
told that, upon waking, she would icincmbcr the conversation. When she 
was later told of the call, she was not able to recall or recognize it. 
On another occasion she received a telephone call shortly after being brought 
out of a tiance, a few minutes thereafter she said, when I made some 
remark about the telephone conversation, that she had forgotten all about 
it I then rehypnoti/cd hei, and she recovered the* memories of the con- 
versation During the trance she develops, apparentlv spontaneously, an 
anaesthesia for the voices of other persons than me; this anaesthesia can 
be removed temporarily by suggestion While in the trance, she shows 
a definite change ol mood, she is quite grave, even sad, and is unusually 
sensitive to any remarks which might possibly be construed as uncompli- 
mentary to her. On one occasion I intended to compliment her on her ap- 
pearance, saying, “You are looking pretty to-day.” This statement, which 
normally would provoke no definite reaction, was interpreted as iionv and 
as “making fun of her,” and she began to cry. This is only one of several 
instances of abnormal sensitiveness. [E i> normally slightly sensitive about 
her facial appearance, thou*A she is considered rather attractive facially.) 
It should be emphasized that E in her normal state shows no tendencies 
which could be called neurotic; from an acquaintance of over two years, 

I can say that she is entirely normal 

When E was told in the trance that one eye was blind, her reports* 
indicated that the eye lost completely colour perception and acuity, while 
its light perception was unimpaired When plac-d within 2 ft of an oculist’s 
acuity chart, she said she could see no letters whatever, but the brightness 
recorded by the ‘blind’ eye when an illuminated surface was viewed was the 
same as that by the normal eye. If coloured spectacles were put on, she 
said she could not tell the colour before the ‘blind’ eye. If objects, such' 
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as the hand, were moved in its field, she reported a momentary brightening 
or flicker The pupillary reaction to light and the blinking of the lids 
in response to a sudden light or to feinting movements of my hands were 
apparently normal. 

The following tests which w r ere made on E are described in an order 
which, in general, repioduces the chronological order of the tests. 

(1) Tests with the Stereoscope. E looked into a Holnies-Brew’ster stereo- 
scope, which was clamped to an upright stand. Various stereograms were 
used, including some of the Titchener series. When one eye was ‘blind’ 
and both were kept open, E would describe only the field before the 
‘good’ eye. Results were positive, i.e. indicating a functional blindness, 
from the very start. An assistant watched E ' s eyes thiough the lenses of 
the steieoscope to be sure that she was keeping both eyes open. Binomial 
rivalry was apparently completely suppressed. E , with both eyes open, w'ould 
look for five minutes and leport nothing but the coloured disc w r hich 
w r as before the ‘good’ eye. 

As a control experiment with the stereoscope and binocular rivalry cards, 
E w'as told while in the trance with normal vision that she could name 
the colour that was before the* left c)c. The purpose of this experiment 
was to see if the subject had been malingering or not; if she could name 
the colour before one rye, then she must have had knowledge which would 
(‘liable her to malinger, and the stereoscope tests would then be of no 
value. At the beginning of the experiment, E stated that such an idea 
was absurd, that she knew that she could not tell, except by a pure guess, 
what colour was before one eye in this situation. 1 insisted that she could, 
and tric'd to overcome this resistance. Various combinations of colours 
were used on the cards. In 100 trials E responded correctly in sixty-five 
eases. The lcsult of each response was called out as right or wrong so 
that E could improve through knowledge of success and failure if possible. 
On a subsec | lien 1 day E made only two mistakes in 100 trials. E stated 
that she did not know how she w p as able to respond correctly, that she 
“simply saw' one* of the* colours first and reported it.” Inspection of her 
eyes through the lenses of the stereoscope showed quite clearly that she 
was diverging her eyes slightly, which would have the effect of separating 
the two images. To respond correctly she had only to report the left-hand 
image, which she did within 1 or 2 sec. after the card was exposed. 
E had appanntly acquired this ability gradually; this fact led me to believe 
that she had not possessed this ability when the original tests w>ere made, 
and that the stereoscope experiments should be taken at their face value. 
This conclusion (erroneous, as will be seen later) was strengthened by 
the fact that I repeated a few binocular rivalry experiments, instructing 
E not to diverge her eyes or to use any other means to separate the images. 
The results were positive. I did not detect with certainty any eye movements 
of tliis sort. I now believe that my observation was faulty. 
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When 2?, in the trance, was told that she would be blind in one eye 
after she was brought out of the trance, she said, upon waking, "If you 
meant for my eye to be blind, the suggestion is not working, for I can 
see out of it. Everything looks blurred, however, just as if I had water 
in it. When asked to look into the stereoscope, she said that binocular 
rivalry occurred. A quantitative record was made, which showed that the 
colour before the ‘blind’ eye was delayed in making its first appearance 
(normally, it appeared within 2 sec.; with post-hypnotic ‘blindness,’ from 
17 to 57 sec. after exposure), and when it did appear it was present only 
from one-third to one-fifth of the normal time. The data are remarkably 
consistent, h volunteered the information that when the colour before the 
‘blind’ eye appeared, it at no time covered the whole disc (diameter 32 
mm.). Such bits of volunteered information strengthened the impression 
that the results were genuine. 

(2) Perimetry . First procedure : blindness in the right eye* was suggested, 
and the limit of the left eye’s field was determined with both eyes open 
and the left eye fixating the centre of the perimeter arm. Second procedure: 
normal vision was suggested, the right eye was covered up, and the 
limit was obtained as befoie An assistant watched /:’s eyes during the 
first procedure. On the fust of three sittings, the perimeter arm was covered 
with grey paper so as to eliminate any landmarks which might be utilized 
by E. A 1° test object was used in all the perimetric work. Results for 
the first procedure were: The limit of the left eye’s field was 54° when 
the object was moved outwards, 68° when moved inwards. When the right 
eye was covered (the second procedure), corresponding figures were 53° 
and 61°. I Humiliation on the perimeter arm was daylight On repetition 
of the experiment some days later, corresponding results were: 54° and 
60° for the first procedure, 56° and 59° for the second. When E was 
asked to guess (with non lal vision, both eyes open) where the left eye’s 
limit would be found, she guessed 44° (mean of ten guesses). Illumination 
on the perimeter arm was artificial in this sitting and the next. A Bausch 
and Lomb perimeter with a davlight lamp above the ami was used. The 
experiment was also done with tin* left eye ‘blind.’ The limits of the right 
field were 36° for the first procedure, 38° for the second. ZTs guess as 
to the limit was 55°. These lesults are anomalous; the field should extend 
much further. At the time of this last sitting, I had begun to believe 
that E was malingering. In all of these measurements of the* visual field 
sixty determinations of the limit were made and averaged in each procedure. 
The mean deviation for all sets of measurements does not exceed 2°. 

(3) Filter Experiments . I wrote F s name in red and green letters. 
I held a red filter before the ‘good’ eye and had her open both eyes and 
read what she saw. She' read only the green letters. I then Repeated the 
test, holding a green filter over her ‘good’ eye. She then read her whole 
name. This last test was especially convincing, since the green filter was 
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actually too light to render the green letters invisible, although it seemed 
to be about as deep in colour as the red filter. It seemed that if E were 
malingering she would have suppressed the green letters in this second 
test and thus have been trapped. No one could have told with certainty, 
in advance of a trial, that the green filter would not suppress the green 
letters. 

(4) Experiments with Flees* s Box . When the subject looks through two 
apertures into this box, the reflected images of two coloured discs are 
seen; mirrors are so arranged that tb* right-hand image is seen by the 
left eye, and vice versa. v\hich is supposedly contrary to usual expectation. 
The box was devised for the detection of malingerers who claim loss of 
sight in one eye. 4 E reported only the disc 1 on the side of the good eye. 
She. was carefully watched to insure that both eyes were kept open and 
not blinked. Some months later the box was modified so that by pressing 
a lever two other mirrors could be brought into position inside the box 
which w’nuld reflect the discs but would not reverse the images. The tests 
with the unreversed images were also positive. 

(fj) The Plotting of the Blind Spot. The first attempt to plot the blind 
spot of one eye while the other w’as ‘blind’ and open gave negative results. 
The subject reported a disappearance of the test object? at various places 
in the field, but the blind spot's aiea was very variable and the test 
object would disappear and reappear at parts of the field which I knew 
to be much above and below the blind spot. The first attempt w^as followed 
by a second one some davs latei, which gave excellent and consistent 
tesults which were quite close approximations to the actual size of the 
spot when the plane of pi ejection was 1 m., 50 cm., and 25 cm. from 
the eye Control of the eyes was adequate: no unusual blinking w*as noticed 
during the tests. 

(6) Ophthalmologic al Examination Under lminatropinc, the refractive 
error of each eye w ? as determined; the error of each was the same and 
was corrected by a spherical lens of 0.25 dioptre. The eyes were, then, 
practically emmetropic. Near points were: left eye, 10 cm.; right, 11 cm. 
Muscle balance (photometer test), normal. Fundi, normal. Vision was not 
improved by any lens tried after blindness had been suggested in hypnosis. 

(7) Further Filter Tests , After making the above tests, I was convinced 
that the blindness was genuine. However, at the suggestion of Dr. R. M. 
Dorcus, Johns Hopkins University, I undertook moie experiments involving 


J h Mv i/iS, t m| h °L iS given in a fig , ure in Pierre J anet > Ma J° r Symptoms 
of Hsstena p. 19 1. My experience with this box indicates that it is of very 

doubtful value when used with intelligent subjects. Three subjects (including 
) were able to fake the test with the box as shown in Janet’s plan, since 

reversed ** * ere reflected in whrors and inferred that they must be 


* I am 
making 


grateful to Dr Norma E Israel, Houston 
these tests. ’ 


Texas, for her kindness in 
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filters. I devised a more adequate malingering test involving filters. With 
a red filter over the ‘good* eye and green over the ‘blind’ one, E was directed 
to read the letters appearing on a card. The appearance of a portion 
of a test card when both eyes are functioning is given in Fig. 1, upper 
line. The characters were written in nine different colours of pencil. 
Those rendered invisible bv the red filter were: red, pink, orange, 
yellow. The others were: purple, blue, blue-green, apple green, green. 
The lower line (Fig. 1) shows how the line should appear through 
the red filter. This test is a gicat improvement over the older one in which 
only two colours, red and green, were used and the letters were written 
entirely in one colour and possessed no common lines In my test a letter, 
visible through the red filter, was usually composed of lines made with 
several different colours. When E was given this test, there was no evidence 
that the ‘blind’ eye’s functions had been impaired to the slightest degree. 
The results of all former tests were thus invalidated. 

E H1TW XZKI U4)THi9R6feMDW 
FHNV XTMI2DN 6NCLVDA 

Fir. 1 

The day befoie 1 gave these hnal filter tests to A, I called in D for 
the same tests. He was ditec ted to look thiough two 2-inch square glass- 
mounted filter s wnich hr held in his hand. (In A" s case, the filters weie used 
in a goggle-like desire, uhirh insured that the filters rould not be moved ) 

I caught him malingerim he moved the filters slightly to one side and 
looked through the ted fnter with both eyes. When I corrected this, he 
failed on the test He was also cauuht on the modified Flees’s box; when 
the images were not reversed, he suppressed the wrong one. He was caught 
in a third way by having him view', with a green filter liefore his good 
eye, his own name written in green and pink letters. He suppressed the 
pink letters, but when I qe< stioned him further he admitted seeing them. 
I) was thus shown in three ways to be malingeting. 

Perhaps it will be instructive to give some of the considerations, in 
addition to Fs general demeanoui during the experimentation, which 
strengthened iny impression that her blindness was genuine. (1) The fart 
that B and C were not malingering, in that they reported that they could 
see objects quite clearly, made it seem reasonable to suppose that E was 
also not malingering but, was exhibiting genuine blindness simply because 
she was a better subject than the others and hence mote influenced by 
suggestion. (2) E reported an unimpatrerf Aplr petoepniw. / vkdmyvtf, 
“If die is lying about her blindness, then why does she stdl admit seeing 
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light?” It would have been just as easy to lie about other aspects of 
vision as about acuity. (3) I had the naive idea that subjects under 
hypnosis carry out all instructions given unless the instructions are contrary 
to their moral principles or well established tendencies. I thought that, 
since heightened suggestibility is the chief characteristic of hypnosis, the 
subjects would naturally be highly suggestible and therefore perfectly obed- 
ient to such orders as to keep both eyes open, etc. (4) I thought that my 
control experiments (e.g. with the stereoscope, perimeter, etc.) were valid 
controls, whereas they were not. For example, .E, with both eyes open, indi- 
cated that the boundary of the right eye’s field was 36°. I then covered 
up the left eye and thought that I could obtain the actual physiological 
limit of this field. I did not get the actual limit, since the subject in 
the first procedure had been malingering and continued to do so in the 
second procedure in order to sustain the appearance of genuine blindness. 
In other words, she ‘lied and stuck to it.” The control experiments could 
not have preceded those with suggested blindness — at least not by any 
short interval of time- -since in that event the subject would have acquired 
the knowledge necessary for later malingering. Probably the best plan would 
have been to make the conti ol expei iments afterwards in the normal state, 
but there is some Tcason for believing (see later parts of this*papcr) that 
even in that event the subject might malinger so as to make the lattei 
tests agree w ith the trance tests. 

A few days after AT s simulation had been detected, she was hypnotized 
in order to find out the methods she had used in her malingering. I 
first asked her if she had been conscious of faking any tests; she said no. 
When I asked if she believed that her eye had been actually blind, she 
said, “It was blind.” She gave no answer when asked what she thought 
of the latest filter experiments. 1 then fastened the two filters over her 
eyes, suggested uniocular blindness, and asked her to read. She made un- 
sucessful attempts to sham blindness, suppressing certain letters which should 
have been visible and incorrectly reading others, I asked, “These experi- 
ments show* that your eye is not blind, don’t they?” She said, “I suppose 
it isn’t if you think so. But it is . I will say that if you want me to 
say it, but I can’t see out of it.” I then told her, as I stroked her forehead, 
that I was going to hypnotize her more deeply and get in touch with 
that part of her which faked the tests. I then got from her, with a great 
deal of difficulty, information as to her methods. Question* and answers 
were recorded stenographically. She at first stated that she did not know 
her methods, that she could not remember. I persuaded her to remember, 
recovering a little bit at a time, but evidently a very great conflict was 
going on; she clenched her fists, tossed about in the chair, and showed 
a great deal of agitation in her vocal and facial expressions. She would 
begin a sentence and stop after saying two or three words, saying that 
she could remember no more. I would then tell her that the memories 
which she was trying to recall would come back when I counted three 
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and snapped my fingers. This method was usually quite successful, bringing 
out a rush of words as soon as the signal was given. Then more resistance 
was encountered. She began crying at one point and continued to be tear- 
ful, in spite of my efforts to quiet her, for ten or more minutes. 

In describing her methods, she said that in the stereoscope tests, the 
two images were separated momentarily “just a second after exposure.” 
This gave her the necessary knowledge for faking. I next brought up the 
blind spot plotting. She said that she was able to do that “because 1 
must have known . . . that she could not remember exactly how she 
did it, that it seemed that she had plotted it in her laboratory work 
sometime in the past (which was not the case). She showed signs of great 
agitation and began to cry. I then thought it best to leave this subject 
and return to it later. I then asked about the perimeter tests. She continued 
to be emotionally worked up, putting her head on the arm of the chair 
and beginning to cry with renewed force. I asked why she was crying; 
she said, “I don’t know*. It is something I can't remember.” After a few 
moments of further crying, tossing about, and clenching her fists, she said 
suddenly that the memories had come hack, that she had practised on 
the blind spot at home after the first attempt to plot it; that she had 
called in a gill, //, to help her hy holding a black velvet jacket against 
the wall; that in this way she had found out just where the spot ought 
to be. (// confirms this account.) At the time, she could not understand 
w r hy she was doing this work and thought that perhaps she was becoming 
more interested in psychology. After this ‘home-work,’ she had forgotten 
all about it. 

Ilcr reactions i " the perimeter experiment w^ere based on her knowledge 
as to the approximate location of the field boundaries. No v hornc-w r ork’ 
on the perimeter was done, and she complied perfectly with instructions 
to keep both eyes open. About Fires’s box with crossed images she said, 
“I saw thcie were mirrors in there, and I figured somehow that the one 
on the left was supposed to be* seen with the right eye, or else it would 
be no test, and that it would just be a stupid person w'ho would think 
any differently.” When the images were later uncrossed, she said that, 
in spite of the fact that I was watching her eyes, she blinked one quickly 
and thus got the necessary knowledge. When she was being examined 
by the physician, she knew all the time that she could see, but since 
I had said that she could not, she acted as if she did not. “You said, 
‘you are blind in that eye’ and that is what I said, but something else 
inside said, ‘you are not.’ ” The first filter test was worked correctly because 
she knew that “red through red won’t show.” I did not get a satisfactory 
account of her method of faking the test with the green filter which rendered 
no letters invisible; she stated that she knew how to do it, and I learned 
nothing more. I asked w'hy, if she had been malingering, she did not state 
that she was unable to see light. She said, “I remember thinking that 
if an eye were blind, it could still sec light. 
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Near the beginning of the sitting, after I had begun to get some informa- 
tion from E against great resistance, I asked, “Are you ashamed to tell 
your methods of faking ?” and she answered no. I then asked why she 
had shown so much resistance in talking about them, and she answered, 
“Because I can’t remember.” Later, I asked, “Do you feel humiliation 
in giving these reports?” She said, “Yes, something does, and something 
doesn’t. I want to tell the truth, and I know it, and something doesn’t 
want to. Something makes me keep forgetting it, and I know I know it. It 
just goes, and I can’t say it, and it makes my^iead ache and swim.” 

After finding out how she had done work at home on the blind spot, 
and after she had stated that she had had no memory of it in her normal 
waking state, I told her that upon awakening she would remember it. 
When she came out of the trance, I mentioned the work at home, and 
she added some other details and remarked that she had previously forgotten 
all about it. The emotional disturbance manifest in the trance, which lasted 
about 45 rnin., left traces in E after waking. She then complained of dizzi- 
ness, faintness, ‘swimming movements’ of objects around her (though her 
eyes were perfectly steady), and headache. In addition, she expressed some 
apprehension about her condition. Within 15 min. she was normal except 
for the headache, which persisted for about an hour. Such •after-effects 
had never appeared prior to this occasion. I wanted to hypnotize E on 
a later occasion to follow up some features of the case, but she declined 
to allow it, on account of the unpleasanl after-effects which followed the 
last trance. 

I believe that this case demands interpretation according to the principles 
established by the work of Pierre Janet and Morton Prince. The suggestion 
of blindness produced a conflict between two sets of tendencies: the first 
set was to believe that the eye was actually blind and to obey instructions 
carefully, the second set was to know that the eye was really normal 
and to malinger, utilizing knowledge acquired either previously or during 
the process of malingering. During the tests, the first set was dominant 
and was a part of the personality which was in communication with me, 
but the second set of tendencies was nevertheless controlling E ' s behaviour 
subconsciously. E was apparently not aware of the malingering tendencies 
at the time of the tests, nor could she recall them to memory until the 
occasion of the last trance. 

These tendencies to malinger were repressed and dissociated. This state- 
ment is based upon the following facts: 

( 1 ) E, at the beginning of the last sitting, refused to accept the evidence 
that her eye was not blind. 

(2) She only gradually and with a considerable show of resistance acquired, 
or appeared to acquire, the ability to discover what colour was before 
a given eye in the stereoscope, though she had been using this knowledge 
for a long time previously. 
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(3) After acquiring the ability to diverge her eyes in this situation she 
said that she did not know how she was able to name the colour. 

(4) She showed extreme resistance to recalling the memories of her methods 
of faking and stated that she had great difficulty in remembering. 

(5) She heiself desnibes a condition of amnesia and dissociation. (One 
of her statements, that describing the physician's examination, tends to 
indicate that she was conscious of both sets of tendencies at the same 
time; but it is my belief that this statement, which was made rather late 
in the trance, after the subject had become relatively calm and the signs 
of conflict and amnesia had almost disappeared, may possibly represent 
the subject’s (ondition after the memories belonging to the malingering 
tendencies had been merged with the rest of the personality ) 

(6) Further, and heie is peihaps the best evidence for dissociation, the 
malingering tendencies interrupted the normal waking personality tempo- 
rally in order to obtain knowledge of the blind spot, while the normal 
personality knew nothing of the motive of the action and immediately 
thereafter had no memory of it. 

Since the malingering integrate could thus interrupt the waking 
life, it seems possible that it might again emerge on the occasion of later 
control experiments in the normal state and modify the results so as to 
sustain the appearance of a genuine anaesthesia. Perhaps this possibility 
should be considered in experiments of this type. 0 If the subject later 
should exhibit amnesia for the control experiments, that would be evidence 
of such an emergence of the malingering tendencies. 

My interpretation of those experiments is, I think, in complete harmony 
with Lundholm’s theory of anaesthesia for particular impressions. They cast 
great doubt on the possibility of producing by suggestion such an interrup- 
tion of functional c * ntinuity in the nervous system as will produce blindness. 
They suggest also that the same dissociated conative processes involved 
in K s ‘blindness’ may be active in other forms of hypnotically induced 
anaesthesia. 7 
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The Role of Expectancy in the Performance 
of Posthypnotic Behavior 1 


Seymour Fisher 


Despite a wealth of aneerlotal material and ease reports, there have been 
few experimental investigations of the peifoimanee of posthypnotic behavior. 
Aside from an important contribution by Erickson and Erickson (3) and 
several studies dealing with the duration of posthypnotir suggestions sum- 
marized in Weit/cnhofTer’s paper (8), the major variables remain essentially 
unexplored. 

The purpose of the present communication is to report the results and 
implications of a simple, but relatively well-controlled, experiment on 
posthypnotic suggestion. The primary variable under investigation was the 
nature of the setting in which the suggestion was carried out, and an 
attempt was made to manipulate the subject’s (S’s) expectancies after 
the termination of the formal hypnotic state. Thus, the general hypothesis 
being tested is that successful performance of a posthypnotic act is not 
only a function of the specific suggestions given under hypnosis, but is also 
contingent upon the S ' s subsequent expectations. 

The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1954, 49, 503-507. 
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Method 


Subjects 

A total of 13 Vs y\as employed in this study All weie capable of attaining 
cithei a medium 01 deep hypnotic state, and all had previously shown 
that thev could icspond to simple posthypnotic suggestions Twelve Vs were 
males who had eailiei panic ipated in a sepaiate hypnotic expemnent, the 
thnteenth S was a high school mil who had had only i few horns of 
hypnotic expcnence pnoi to this expemnent 


Procedure 

While linden hypnosis each V was given the follow me; posthypnotic « , ugges- 
tion, which was generally icpeited two 01 throe tunes 

“Now listen c uetully Aitc i I awaken yo i, you II notice a vciy mteiestmg 
thine; occurring L\eiy time yon hear the woid psychology’ you'll reach 
up and sciatch yom light cai Non will be wide awake', and awaie of 
cvciythmg that s going on, but each time the woid ‘psychology is mentioned, 
you'll feel compelled to scratch yom light eat Do you understand that 
cleaily^' 

Dining the administiation of the suggestion S was alone 1 m the mom 
with the hypnotist (heic iltei ie fcncd to as At the conclusion of the 
suggestion, V was awikcmd md the* experiment pi (needed as follows 


PIRIOI) 1 

One oi moie experiment is (assoc ules of the hypnotist who weie collaborat- 
ing in the study) cnten 1 the room and wcie introduced to V A genet a 1 
discussion ensued yvluch u « Inch cl S, 1 1, and whoever else was piesent Kach of 
the various E\ managed to weave info the conversation the word “psy- 
chology a numbt i of times fa minimum of five), and also attempted, by 
means of indue ct questioning, to g( t S himself to say the woid While the 
discussion was earned on in a fiiendly, informal, nonexperirnental atmos- 
phere, it was apparent at all times that the h s were taking note of S ' s rai- 
se latching behrvioi 


ptriod 2 

Aftei the discussion had gone e>n about ten minutes, an attempt w'as 
made to alter mconspie uously the natire of the situation The other £s " 
tenif uanly d topped out of the comersalion, and lu began to chat with S 
about the posthypnotic suggestion which had been given him unde? hypnosis 
The ancillary Es soon joined in this discussion, and during the next five or 
ten minutes cveiy effort 4 was made to create* and sustain the impression that 
the “experiment' was completed i c, that the Es had satisfactorily witnessed 
the effects of the posthypnotic suggestion, and weie now no longer interested 
in ear-scratching behavior per se Thioughout this period, however, the- 
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stimulus word “psychology” was again mentioned by all the £s on numerous 
occasions. 

In order to clarify the technique used during Period 2, the following 
is a truncated account of the conversation with one S : 

Et: Have you noticed anything unusual during the past few minutes Jim?” 

S: “Why yes, I’ve been scratching my ear every once in a while.” 

Ei: “Uh-huh, as you may have guessed, you wore responding to a post- 
hypnotic suggestion I gave you earlier. Did you notice when you were scratch- 
ing your ear?” 

S : “It seems like it was to a word or something.” 

Et: “That’s right. I had given you the Suggestion that every time you 
heard the word ‘psychology’ you would scratch your ear. How did you feel 
the fiist time you heaid the word ‘psychology’?” 

S: “Well, I just found my hand reaching up.” 

Et: “Yes, posthypnotic suggestions work that way. All that’s necessary is 
to tell you while you’re in hypnosis that you’ll scratch yom ear whenever 
you hear the word ‘psychology,’ and sure enough, you find yourself doing it.” 

The conversation then continued along the same lines with the other Es 
joining in. 

PERIOD 3 

As an additional control, Ei now endeavored to restructure S\ expectan- 
cies by intimating that the experiment was still in progress. The hypnotist 
informed S that he was going to rehypnotizc him and remove the suggestion: 

“All right, Jim, in a few moments T’in going to hypnotize you once again 
and remove the suggestion I gave you. I’m sure you wouldn’t want to go 
around scratching your ear indefinitely. Before I put you hack in hypnosis, 
though, I was just wondering ... do you remember the name of the last 
psychology book you bought?” 

The other Es in the loom then presented the stimulus word a few times 
(lioth in sentence form and as a single, isolated word), and finally S was 
directly requested to say the word himself. Regardless of whether or not he 
responded to the stimulus, S was subsequently rehypnotized and the sugges- 
tion was pei manently removed. 

At a later date, ranging from one day to a week, those Ss who failed to 
respond during Period 2 were interviewed individually by Et alone. In this 
interview interest was focused upon S ' s attempts to account for the differ- 
ences in behavior between Periods 1 and 2. 


Results 

Table 1 records the presence (+) or absence ( — ) of the ear-scratching 
behavior in response to the stimulus word “psychology” as presented by 
Ei during the three periods of the experiment. As was readily expected, 
all thirteen Ss responded positively during Period I. 8 Under the altered 

9 Although most 5s were completely consistent in either responding or not re- 
sponding during any given period, two Ss during Period 1 missed the cue 
on single occasions. 
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conditions of Period 2, however, nine Ss completely stopped responding; 
two Ss (Bu and Bl) continued to respond in the same manner as they did 
in Period 1; and one S (Me) confused the issue considerably by keeping 
her hand against her ear throughout the second period, making it difficult 
to determine whether or not she was responding. One .9 (He) failed to 
respond in Period 2 the first three times the stimulus word was mentioned 
by E h but then abruptly resumed the response and continued for the re- 
mainder of the period. 

TABLE 1 


PRESFNCl (-f) OR ABSFMCL ( — ) OF A POST1IYPNOTK RFSPONS* OF EAR SCRATCHING 
TO hypnotist’s PRLSF NTATION OF STIMUIUS WORD 


Subject 

Pmoit 1 


Pet iot/ 2 

Period 3 

Co 

+ 


— 

+ 

Pa 

+ 


— 

+ 

IIo 

+ 


— 


Ro 

+ 


— 

+ 

lie 

+ 


* 

+ 

Mo 

+ 


— 

+ 

Ea 

+ 


— 

+ 

BI 

+ 


4 

+ 

Bu 

-1 


+ 

+ 

Wa 

+ 


- 

+ 

Ld 



— 

+ 

Me 

+ 


t 

+ 

11a 

+ 


— 

— 


* Hus & failed to respond the first tlncr turn s thr stimulus word vas printed, and thrn suddenly began 
to respond 

t I his S held her h nd agunst hci eai throughout the scrond period 


Tabic 1 fuithcr indicates that, in Period 3, seven of the nine 5s who 
ceased responding in Pei icn 2 revolted to the eat -scratching behavior in 
the absence of any intervening formal hypnosis 

Of particular interest are the data pertaining to the v ai lability in response 
consistency. That the instructions were interpreted individualistically by 
different 5s is clearly seen in an examination of Table 2. While all the 
Ss without exception responded in Period 1 when the stimulus word orig- 
inated from E u four Ss did ”<'! respond when they themselves uttered the 
word; two of these four, moreover, failed to respond when any of the 
ancillary Es presented the cue Table 2 shows that five 5s could not be 
induced to say the word “psychology,” and it is noteworthy that all 5s 
manifested a decided reluctance to say the word 
One of the most striking findings was obtained in the postexperimental 
interview when the 5s were confronted with the fact that they had stopped 
scratching their ear during Petiod 2. Of the nine 5s interviewed, two 
(Co and Ro) offered elaborate “rationalizations” : one said he noticed 
his ear itching severely each time the word was mentioned, but could not 
scratch it because his hands were in his pockets (which was untrue) ; the* 
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TABLE 2 

PRESENCE (+) OR ABSENCE f — ) OF A POSTHYPNOTIC RESPONSE OF EAR SCRATCHING 
RELATIVE TO THE SOURCI OF STIMULATION DURING PERIOD 1 


Source of Stimulation 


Subject 

A', 

Other 

Experimenter j 

Co 

+ 

+ 

Pa 

+ 

4- 

Ho 

+ 

— 

Ko 

-1- 

+ 

Hr 

+ 

+ 

Mo 

+ 

+ 

Ka 

+ 

+ 

Bl 

+ 

4 

Bu 

+ 

— 

W a 

+ 

4- 

Ld 


4~ 

Mr 

+ 

4- 

Ha 

-t 

\ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

* A question maik ( J ) 

indicates that .S i mild not be indue 

id to sav tlic stimulus \\< 


Self 


* 




+ 

4- 


+ 

+ 


other claimed he was unable to lespond because he hail a bool? in his hands 
at the time (equally untrue). The remaining seven S\ insisted they did not 
hear the word mentioned during Period 2! 


Discussion 

Nature of Posthypnotic Behavior 

A comparison of the behavior in the three experimental periods strongly 
suggests that the performance of a posthypnotic suggestion is a function 
of 5\s understanding of the hypnotist's expectations — not only when the 
suggestion is given during the formal hypnotic state, but also in the process 
of enacting the suggestion. In Period 1 5s responded each time the signal 
was perceived, and it may be safely assumed that this behavior would 
have continued if the hypnotist had not restructured the situation in Period 
2, Although S was allegedly “wide awake," obviously sonp aspect of the 
hypnotist’s behavior affected 5’s posthypnotic behavior. To the extent that 
the hypnotist was successful in manipulating the experimental periods, it 
seems reasonable to assume that 5s who failed to respond in Period 2 
w p ere led to believe that the ear-scratching behavior w f as no longer expected. 
While the actual suggestion stipulated nothing about the termination of 
the behavior, and specifically directed 5 to respond every time the 
word was mentioned, the majority of the 5s were, so to speak, “caught 
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off guard" When the hypnotist implied at the beginning of Period 3, 
however, that the suggestion uas supposed to be still opeiative, .5s tended 
to revert to the posthypnotic ac t ' 

The fact that a posth) pnotic suggestion is carried out only in a specific 
context has never been sufficiently iecogni/ed in the literatuie Indeed, 
it has been generally implied that, hcmevei unexpectedly a posthypnotic 
signal may anse, the good S finds himself responding (1, 4 6) 

A number of studies indicate thai when an S is given a posthypnotic 
suggestion without a terminal cue (ic , indicating when S should stop 
responding), the behavioi lends eventually to cease as a function of time 
(eg, 5, 7) That this behavior howcvei, can be “turned ofl and on” 
b) controlling S s exputatuns in the sul)sec]uent “waking” state seems to 
he a hitherto unrecogni/(d phi nomenon which k focuses tlu c ltnc pioblem 
of jjosthypnolic suggestion In c fleet, the question nia> be posed Is S in 
some foim of hypnotic stale duimg the total time that he is piepaied 
to respond post-hypnotic alls even when the behavior e\tc nds ovei a period 
of davs without any mteivening fomial hvpnosis 0 Hu answer to this question 
is ccitainly not a simple one but will be tout he cl on very briefly lieie 

Erickson and Erickson (1) have elaborated on Moll’s caihei obseivation 
(6) that S frequently appears to pass into a spontaneous hypnotic state 
immediately preceding the suggested post hypnotic aci this spontaneous 
state terminates as soon as the behavioi i> completed, and S resumes his 
‘normal” activity The speeihe rnanile stations of the state ait thoioughly 
described by the Ericksons who also point out that this new state* of hypnosis 
can be most cleaily clenionsti itecl by propitiously inturupUncr S' in the proc- 
ess of performing i e. postli)pr otic ae t S will now heed tire hypnotist's sug- 
gestions once again, although both before and altti the ltsponse it is claimed 
that S is no more suggestible <o the h>pnotist\ requests than is a nonhvpnotic 
5 

In the present study the manifestations of the spontaneous self-limited 
state were clearly observed' but only on each occasion when S began 
to reach up to scratch his car That is (lining the greater pait of the 
interaction between and /<s there re no indications oJ any hypnotic-like 
state, whenever the stimulus \ md was eflcctive, however, the new hypnotic 
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state became momentarily evident until 5 finished scratching his ear. Now 
if it is assumed that 5s were “wide awake and normal” in between the 
ear-scratching responses, then it is difficult to see why the behavior changed 
in Periods 2 and 3. When the hypnotist restructured the setting at the 
beginning of Period 2, there were no indications of a hypnotic state at 
that moment; and certainly when 5s resumed the ear-scratching behavior 
in Period 3, no formal hypnosis was instigated 

The results of this study suggest, rather, the view that during the entire 
time 5 remained in the setting after being’- told to awaken, a certain degree 
of rapport existed between him and the hypnotist. This rapport was quite 
specific, it appears, in the sense that 5 continued to be concerned about 
the hypnotist’s expectations regarding the posthypnotic behavior previously 
suggested. In no other way did he appear hypersuggestiblc 

This concern over the hypnotist’s expectations is further seen in the 
denial behavior observed during the postexperimcntal interview with the 
hypnotist. Although the tendency for hypnotic 5s to rationalize a post- 
hypnotic suggestion is commonplace, it appears that a hypnotic 5 is equally 
prone to rationalize his lark of posthypnotic behavior — particularly if he 
believes he has failed to live up to the hypnotist’s expectations r> Moreover, 
when one considers the fact that these denials and rationalizations were 
obtained from some 5s as long as one week after the last formal hypnotic 
session, it becomes apparent that the line of demarcation between termina- 
tion of hypnosis and “normal waking behavior” is a hazy one indeed 
Some form of rapport seems to persist between 5 and the hypnotist since 
the defense mechanisms manifested by 5s reflect a degree of ego involvement 
which would not be expected in the absence of a strong (hypnotic?) rela- 
tionship. One lather obvious question tomes to mind. Does S tvtr com- 
pletely resume his preh>pnotic, “normal” state, where he is no longer 
affected by the hypnotist? A promising area of research might deal with 
the type and duration of the subject-hypnotist relationship after conclusion 
of formal hypnotic sessions 

Interpretation as a Function of Expectancy 

In a paper by Erickson (2) it is claimed that the hypnotic 5 interprets 
the hypnotist’s suggestions m a concrete, literal manner. The present data 
are clearly not in line with her contention, since 5s do not attach any 
literal meaning to the phrase “every time the word ‘psychology’ is men- 
tioned.” Instead, it would seem that whatever interpretation is given to 
the explicit suggestion depends upon what 5 believes the hypnotist intended. 

8 By implication, it follows that introspective reports of 5s who have been used 
in hypnotic experimentation may be of dubious validity and should be in- 
terpreted with extreme caution 
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It will be recalled that when the suggestion was presented during hypnosis, 
* no * know that additional people were to be later introduced. In 
Period 1, after 5 is awakened, it is almost as though he has to decide 
‘does he (die hypnotist) expect me to respond to these people also?” 
The fact that eleven out of the thirteen 5 s did ics|x>nd to the ancillary 
Es may possibly be explained by noting that these /ss weie piesented to 
5s by the hypnotist and might thus be considered as “associates.” The 
prediction could be made that if the hypnotist ignored, or in some way 
appeared antagonistic tow at d, the other /ss, few ei 5s would respond to 
them as a source of stimulation. 

Similarly, it seems doubtful whether it occurred to 5s during die formal 
hypnosis (when they weie given the posthypnotic suggestion) that they 
themselves might be asked to ptesent the stimulus woid. The peculiar 
difficulty in getting 5s to say the word “psychology” duting Period 1 cannot 
be icadily accounted for by the pi event data, but is consistent with the 
possibility that 5s were so uncertain as to the hypnotist’s expectations on 
this score that they weie i elite tant to have to commit themselves one way 
or the other. This phenomenon is an interesting one, and wai rants further 
research. 


Summary and Conclusions 

The primary puipose of this study was to investigate die extent to which 
die elective enactment ol a post hypnotic suggestion is dependent upon 
the natuie of the s. tting in which the suggestion is carried out. On the 
basis of data obtained fiom thirteen hypnotic 5s. the icsults were as follows: 

(a) The continued jku forma • ice of a posthypnotic suggestion is a function 
of 5’s belief that the hypnc list expects the behavior to occur ; i.e., if 5 
is “caught off guaid,” the posthypnotic behavior tends to disappear. How- 
ever, additional manipulation of the situation by the hypnodst can reinstate 
the behavioi in the* absence of any further formal hypnotic suggestion. 

( b ) The hypnotic 5 does not usually tend to interpret the hypnotist’s sug- 
gestions in a concrete, liters- nanner, but rather, the eventual meaning 
appears to be determined by 5’s inferences as to the hypnotist’s expectations. 

( c ) An incidental finding of some interest indicates that 5s who are 
“tricked” into a lapse of carrying out a posthypnotic suggestion seem to 
find it necessary to “save face,” either by a complete denial of their “negli- 
gence” or by a more elaborate form of rationalization. The tendency 
for hypnotic 5s to rationalize their posthypnotic behavior is well-established 
in the literature; it appears, however, that hypnotic 5s are equally capable 
of rationalizing their lack of posthypnotic behavior. 

The results suggest that when an 5 is carrying out a repetitive post- 
hypnotic suggestion over an extended period of time, a certain degree of . 
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rapport continues to exist between him and the hypnotist. This rapport is 
evidenced hy the S ' s unceasing concern over the hypnotist’s expectations in 
regard to the previously suggested posthypnotic behavior. 




The Nature of Hypnosis: Artifact 


and Essence 1 


Martin T. Orne 


The most mc\mm<>hil [>t c'sc*nt-cKi\ theories of hvjmosis interjjiet hypnotic 
phenomena along three major lir.es: (a) closin' on the part of the subject 
10 pluv t ho role <>1 a Inpnoti/ecl snl>|ec t (Sathin, J9 r )0, White, 1941), 
(b\ i nil ease in suggestibility (Hull, !9I3i, and (t) a further less well- 
defined category that is called by White “an altered state ol consciousness” 
and l>\ others, kk c optical inhibition*' ( Pa\ lo\ , 1 023 ) , dissociation (Weit/en- 
hotter, 1953), etc depending on their theoretical orientations. 

The licuiistK model of hypnosis that underlies this paper incorporates 
these three aspects One oi ihe hypotheses of the paper holds that much 
hvpnotic behavior results liorn the subject's com option of the role of the 
hypnotic subject as determined by past experience and learning, and by 
explicit and implicit cues provided b\ the hypnotist and the situation. 

Thl Jot rna; oi Abxormai \mj Sex ial Ps\rHoror,v, 58, 1959, 277 299 
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These varied role conceptions appear to be the source of most if not 
all of the inconstant patterns of behavior seen in the hypnotic state. 

An increase in suggestibility may be viewed as an increase in motivation 
to conform to the wishes of the hypnotist. A second basic hypothesis 
to be tested thus proposes that, although increased motivation may be 
a constant accompaniment of the trance state, such increased motivation 
is by no means a phenomenon unique to hypnosis but can be seen to 
operate in other experimental and life situations with equal force. 

By experimentally controlling these two elements, role-playing and in- 
creased motivation, it is possible to investigate their sufficiency for explaining 
all aspects of the trance state and the extent to which still other concepts, 
such as an altered state of consciousness, are required. 

The third aspect of hypnosis, the altered state of consciousness, presents 
the greatest problem for investigation, yet it has been felt necessary to 
include the concept in all attempts to explain the phenomenon. This residual 


TABLE 1 


SC. Ilf MA I IC R1 PRF SrNl ATION 

Ot A WORKING MODFf 

OI HVPNOSIS 

Situation of France 

“ Imuased \fnti,a- 

“ Rolr -Play Artifact ” + lion Artifact ” ft on- -f Fssence of 

Indut turn 

(cognitive component) 

atue ennipom nt) 7 1 ance 

Creation of situation to 
maximize: 

1. Desu ability of enter- 

1 Expectations of S's 

The sources of in- Uncertain 

ing trance 

a. preconceptions 

creased motiva- 

2. Expectation that 

b, cues from 

tion are not 

trance can be 

trance induc- 

defined 

achieved 

tion 

They represent a 

3. Respect and trust for 

2. Cues from Experi- 

major area of 

operator 

menter 

future inquiry 

4. Restriction of ex- 

a. explicit 

Probably some as- 

traneous stimuli 

b. implicit 

pects will prove 

5. Focusing of attention 

3. Cues from experi- 

to be a compo- 


mental situation 

nent of “essence” 


All techniques have the 
further qualities of: 

1. Concrete suggestions 
in vivid simple lan- 
guage 

2. “Suggestions” utiliz- 
ing the perception of 
subjective events as 
their basis 

3. Suggestions of gradu- 
ally increasing diffi- 
culty to insure suc- 
cessful responses 

4. Praising (rewarding) 
explicitly or implicitly 
the subject’s positive 
responses 
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aspect, which remains after increased motivation and role-playing are ac- 
counted for, may be regarded as the “essence 1 ' of hypnosis, with reference 
to which increased motivation and role-playing appear as artifacts. 

Three related experiments are presented. The first is devoted to the 
effects of “role-play artifact 11 on the manifestations of hypnosis commonly 
seen clinically. It demonstrates that much of the complex phenomenon 
which we call hypnosis may result from (a) the subject's preconceptions 
of what hypnosis is, ( b ) implicit cues by the hypnotist as to what he thinks 
it should be and (c) the particular techniques of trance induction. The 
second experiment demonstrates an aspect of role-play artifact that is intro- 
duced by a concrete experimental situation. It investigates cues that an 
experimental design may give about the role the subject is expected to 
play and demonstrates that in some instances an experimental result may 
more reasonably be accounted for on this basis than by invoking “trance 
effects. 11 The third experiment is concerned w r ith the eflect of “motivation 
artifact 11 upon performance. It examines the claims of increased physical 
capacity in h)pnosis and tests the hypothesis that this may be accounted 
lor by increased motivation. 

Table 1 gives a schematic r (‘presentation of the authors working model 
ol the h)pnotic state. 


Preconceptions of Hypnosis and Their 
Effect on Trance Manifestations 

The states induced hy Mcsmei (Bine! & Fere, 1888; Boiing, 1950), 
Coue (1922, p. 83). Wells (1923), Schiklcr (1956), and others are all 
hypnosis, yet their descriptions of how hypnosis characteristically manifests 
itself arc very different. r ihc common characteristics of these varied 
states that bring them all under the heading of “hypnosis” would appear 
to include: posthypnotir amnesia, apparent inability to use a given 
motor system when a functional paralysis is suggested, various sensory 
illusions including positive and negative hallucinations of all sensory 
modalities, appaient memo * disturbances or improvements as well as 
reported increased control over autonomic nervous system functions. 
Whether all of these phenomena are necessarily part of hypnotic behavior 
will be discussed below. In any event, hypnosis is evidently characterized 
by the ability of the subject (5) in this special state to experience changer? 
that arc . ot normally found in response to similar cues in everyday life. 

What, then, determines the particular trance manifestations that an S 
shows on entering hypnosis? In terms of the model presented here, the 
answer may lie in role-play artifact. From this viewpoint, Ss who enter 
trance are motivated to play the role of the hypnotized S, and the precise 
manifestations of this role depend upon their perception of what it entaiR 
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Behavior of the S in trance is then determined by the S'$ preconceptions 
about how a hypnotic S acts, and the cues, both explicit and implicit, 
as to the desired behavior which the hypnotist communicates in the process 
of trance induction. 

To test this hypothesis that conceptions about hypnosis held prior to 
entering the hypnotic state affect an S\ trance behavior, a pilot study 
and a main experiment were conducted in which volunteer Ss were given 
the erroneous prior impression that catalepsy of the dominant hand (with 
the other hand flaccid) is a typical feature of hypnosis. This behavioral 
item was chosen because it satisfied a number of criteria. It is sufficiently 
unusual to have been reported had it ever been observed as a spontaneous 
characteristic of hypnosis; it is easily recogni/able so that judgments of 
its presence or absence are unequivocal; and it is sufficiently plausible 
as a characteristic associated with hypnosis that it would be accepted as 
such by the S population. 

Especial care was exercised to eliminate possible effects of tire bias of 
the experimenter by making it impossible for him to influence the results. 
It is easy to suggest to an S by implicit cues that he manifest catalepsy 
as part of the hypnotic state. Perhaps catalepsy of one hand might also 
be suggested during induction of the trance. Selection of catalepsy of the 
dominant hand avoids this- possibility, as the* experimenter had no way 
of knowing whether the subject was light- or lelt-handecl until he asked 
for this information after the data on catalepsy had been gathered. 


Pilot Study 

An introductory psychology class at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology was given a lecture on hypnosis. Piior to the lecture, and without 
the knowledge' of the class, two students had been h\pnoti/ed and given 
the posthvpnotic suggestion that upon entering the trance subsequently, 
they would manifest catalepsy of one hand, the dominant hand. One student 
was right-handed and one student was left-handed. Tire class was them 
given a 2r>-minute lecture on the nature of the hypnotic* state, at which 
point volunteers were called for in order to demonstrate the phenomenon. 
Of the 11 students who volunteered, the two who had been previously 
hypnotized were selected in a fashion that appeared random. They weir 
again placed in trance, in a manner that appeared to be the initial trance 
induction, and simple trance phenomena were demonstrated, including one- 
handed catalepsy. Attention was called to the fact that the right-handed 
student had catalepsy of the right hand, and the left-handed student had 
catalepsy of the left hand. Immediately following this procedure, three 
more students from the same group of volunteers, who had not been hypno- 
tized previously, were placed in trance. 
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A class of psychology students at Har\ard were subsequently given the 
same kind of a lecture and demonstration, following which four 5s were 
hypnotized and tested tor one-handed catalepsy 

All three of the MIT expei nncntal 5s gave good trance results, and 
all showed catalepsy of the dominant hand One 5 was left-handed. Of 
the four Harvard students who were hypnotized immediately after observing 
three demonstration 5s with catalepsy of the dominant hand, three mani- 
fested catalepsy ot the dominant hand and one, catalepsy ol both hands 
All 5s weie right-handed 

Main Study 

In ordei to make it impossible for the cxpeiuneiilei to communicate 
his desire that the 9 demonstiate unihtual catalcp'v the main study was 
pen tot me d in a tnoious 4 blind” iasluon In this instance matched classes 
were used, each of which had iecci\cd a lecture and demonstiation of 
hvpnosis In one class the hypnotic demonstiation included catalepsy of 
the dominant hand wink m tin othu tins was omitted J he 5s were 
thin tested m small groups with numbers of both groups mixed randomly 
The cxpeiimintej thus h id no wav ol knowing which sublet ts should 
manifest one-handed catalepsy 

PRC KM 1)1 RP 

The j)i oi t dure of tin pilot expcmncul was repeated with mcmlxts of 
I he* intiodiu toiy psycliologv toiiisf u Boston University with the inclusion 
of tin control «» up lnMe rd of asking foi volunleeis, thne As wire employed 
who wen mtioduifd to tin class as In mg taken pait m pilot tesemh 
1 lu Same thm Ss were used foi both sections of the course, to which 
essentially iduitn al hit s win given I hi di n onsuations differed only 
in that m me section tl thin Ss manifested unilateral catalepsy, while 
in the nth » section tils was not dcmonstiatid No students from either 
class wne hvpnoti/id at that tunc Volnntecis won sohntid md suhscquently 
tested m such i way that the i xpciimi ntc i had no way of telling which 
lecture the\ hid attended until abn the completion of tit expe linunt * 
\11 but twe) Ss were tested by m pc rime ntcr who was nut at the lectures 
limce depth was id d by the cxpeiimcntci t nd ail observer The 
dcgicc of consensus was 114I1 and in no case was there mote than a 
one point difference Tn c isc of disagree me nt both ratings are recorded 
The ratings m rough clinical estimates based on the phenomena which 
could be elicited fiom the 9s \ lating of J indicated no iexponse, 2 
implied eye-e leisure and mly partial hand levitation without a positive- 
ly use to 'challenge ” suggestions, 1c, you cannot open your eyes, or 
yo.a cannot lx nd your elbow, 3 inferred to positive responses to all challenge 
suggestions but inability to achieve hallucinations 01 posthypnotic phenom- 
ena, \ was use i d to demote those Ss who ie*spondcd to suggested hallucinations, 

a Onc of these 5 s was tested the evening of the lecture The remaining Ss 
were tested appioximately one month after the lecture 
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TABLE 2 

TRANCE BEHAVIOR IN THF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Catalepsy 


Subject 

R. 

L. 

Trance 

Depth 

Dominant 

Hand 

Experimental group 

1. M.S. 

+ 

0 

4 

R. 

2. M.K. 

+ 

+ 

4 

R. 

3. R.L. 

+ 

0 

4 

R. 

4. C.L. 

0 

(' 

2 

R. 

5. S.T. 

0 


3 

R. 

6. A.L. 

0 

+ 

3 

L. 

7. O.B. 

+ 

0 

3 

R. 

8. S.R. 

+ 

+ 

5 

R. 

9. B.T. 

+ 

0 

4 

R. a ' b 

Control group 

1. ILL. 

0 

0 

4 

R. 

2. W.O. 

0 

0 

4 

R. 

3. MR. 

+ 

+ 

3 

R. 

4. I,P. 

1* 

+ 

3 

L. 

5. B.Z. 

0 

0 

3 

R. 

6. L.V. 

0 

0 

4 5 

R. 

7. M.O. 

-f 

+ 

3 

R. 

8. A.T. 

0 

0 

3 

L. h 

9. W.M. 

0 

0 

1 2 ♦ 

R. 


“This V was tesrcd (hr « veninif of the let tint wh« n he apprarrd unannouru cd alonn with a gtruip of As 
who had previously voluntrci'd i he expci imtiitcr did not know which class the S had attended until 
after the expenment was over 

h 5s tested by author I was not aw.rr of which dass> these As had attended, m fact I did not know until 
subsequently that they had been at the lectures 


gave simple posthypnotic phenomena, but did not achieve a good post- 
hypnotic amnesia; 5 icfened to “somnambulists" who could achieve all 
hypnotic phenomena easily, including complete amnesia. 


RESULTS 

Of the nine 5 s in the experimental group, five showed catalepsy of the 
dominant hand. Two showed catalepsy of both hands, and two showed 
no catalepsy. None of the contiol group showed catalepsy of the dominant 
hand, but three out of the nine 5* showed catalepsy of both hands. Table 
2 gives a summary of the findings. 

DISCUSSION 

The item of behavior that w r as used is known not to occur spontaneously; 
its occurrence is significant if it is found at all. The results of the pilot 
and main experiments may be regarded as confirming the hypothesis that 
trance behavior is affected by the individual’s conceptions about hypnosis 
held prior to entering the hypnotic state. 

It would not be expected that all 5s would show this behavior. No truly 
naive 5 population is available, and many of the 5s had observed hypnosis 
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prior to the demonstration. Some Ss should therefore have sufficient prior 
information to have formed very strong conceptions unlikely to be altered 
by the relatively mild attempt to manipulate these ideas experimentally. 

That three of the nine Ss in the control group spontaneously manifested 
catalepsy of both hands is readily understood in view of the repeated 
testing for catalepsy, which they apparently interpreted as a cue to manifest 
the behavior. None of the control Ss, it should be emphasized, manifested 
unilateral catalepsy, indicating that no such desire was communicated by 
the hypnotist to the S. 

This study has demonstrated for a single behavior item that trance be* 
havior is affected by individual preconceptions about hypnosis. The results 
can be extrapolated to account for the apparently fixed qualities, not stem* 
ming from cues given by the hypnotist, that are reported in practically 
all present-day descriptions of hypnosis 

Thanks to the media of mass communication, it is relatively easy for 
a particular view of hypnosis to have gained wide currency and thus be 
found as a part of the general knowledge in which the Ss share. Such 
novels as Mario and the Magician (Mann, 1931) and Trilby (DuMaurier, 
1895) have had very wide audiences and are known indirectly to almost 
all members of our culture. Uncounted artic les and features about hypnosis 
have been disseminated to all levels of society. The picture of hypnosis 
that emerges in all of these is that of a passive S in a sleeplike state 
who has amnesia for the events occurring in hypnosis, and responds only 
to the hypnotist's suggestions. According to Dorcus, Brintmall, and Case 
(1941), 79% of the student sample that they studied accepted hypnosis 
as possible, 71% I *d discussed hypnosis with someone, 54% had read 
about it, and 29% had actually seen a hypnotic trance at one time during 
their lives. 

In the context of group tests for “suggestibility,” in order to screen 
Ss, the investigators asked 57 students in elementary psychology courses: 
“Have you observed any other demonstrations of hypnosis; if so, where 
and when?” and “What haw you read about hypnosis?' 5 Only 12 S s denied 
both having read about hypnosis and having had any chance to see the 
phenomenon previously; 18 S* had seen hypnosis demonstrated in some 
form, and 23 had somehow read about it. 

In the context of the questionnaires used in the above, studies, “having 
read about hypnosis 55 meant specific reading in the scientific sense. In 
questioning well over 200 student Ss about their knowledge of hypnosis, 
the author- failed to find one who did not have a very clear-cut notion 
about the nature of hypnosis, and who could not define the trance in 
a fashion similar to that found in dictionaries. Furthermore, they had 
all read something about hypnosis and could recall having done so, once 
it was made clear that this included nonscientific sources. The norma] 
S population thus knows the the meaning of the word hypnosis prior, 
to taking part in any study. 
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Cues Implicit in an Experimental Design 

An S participating in an experiment is aware that his responses are 
being recorded for specific purposes— that there is a raison d'etre for the 
experiment- and he frequently has some idea of what these purposes are. 
How this knowledge affects the S ' s behavior depends upon the motivational 
structure that he brings to the experimental situation. The participation 
of the college student volunteer in psychological studies is usually due, 
not to the relatively low monetary remuneration but, rather, to his interest 
in taking part in scientific research, which in turn is likely to be based, 
at least in part, on a desire to further “progress in science” by his participa- 
tion. Since the experimenter is perceived as knowing what he is doing, 
furthering “progress in science” may well be equated with “making the 
experiment work” or, in more sophisticated terms, having his individual 
performance support the hypothesis of the experiment. Thus, when the 
S is motivated to comply with the wishes of the experimenter, his responses 
are readily influenced by what he perceives to be the basic hypothesis 
of the experiment. 

Typically, the experimenter’s hypotheses are not stated Explicitly to the 
S because of the very considerations just mentioned. But unstated hypotheses 
may be conveyed implicitly by the experimental procedure itself, through 
what will be called here the “demand characteristics of the experimental 
situation.” It should be understood that a person may fail to perceive 
fairly clear demand characteristics either because of lack of past experience 
or because of an inability to generalize from it. 

Demand characteristics thus conceived appear central to much psycho- 
logical work. Experimental situations vary widely in the extent to which 
they convey the purpose and the hypothesis of the experimenter. If an 
S can describe a hypothesis being tested, of which he is supposedly unaware, 
the experimental arrangements have significant demand characteristics. The 
obvious way to test for their presence is to ask the S about his perception 
of the experiment and its purpose. Usually, however, Ss are reticent about 
revealing their notions about the purpose of the experiment. 

It is reasonable to assume that the student S population has some sophisti- 
cation in regard to the philosophy of experimentation. They are aware 
that if an S is not told the purpose of an experiment he ought to remain 
naive in regard to it, lest his knowledge influence his performance. At 
the same time they understand the necessity for an experimental S to 
be “honest” in his response to the experimental situation and to questions 
about it. For these reasons, 5s are motivated to avoid recognizing explicitly 
the purpose of an experiment even though it may be clearly communicated 
by its design. Thus, the response to the direct question “What do you 
think this is about?” tends to be “I don’t know.” The S ' s behavior may 
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nevertheless clearly betray an implicit awareness of the relevant factors, 
and he may even verbalize them after the experiment in a “bull session” 
with his friends. We deal, therefore, with “knowledge” not leadily available 
to consciousness which must be elicited in a clinical fashion. As in the 
rase of other such material, the boundaries of consciousness may be expected 
to vary with the situation. When, however, a clinical approach is used 
in an inquiry and the 5 is piessed, one mav be amazed- or bonified -by 
the S's ability to formulate one's hypotheses in a lucid and at times highly 
sophisticated fashion. Unfortunate!}, the so-called inquiry is usually a most 
casual procedure. 

While the demand characteristics* of experimental situations probably 
have wider significance than is generally recognized, they are particularly 
significant for hypnotic experiments. Hypnotic 5s tend to be particularly 
i ooperative, almost eager participants. Furthermore, one of the assumptions 
of the present research for which there is extensive observational support 
is that the hypnotic state as such increases the motivation of the 5 to 
comply with the wishes (“suggestions”)- both explicit and implicit- -oi 
the expei inientei. The extent to which compliance can take place depends 
upon the demand characteristics in the experimental situation. The usual 
problem of demand characteristics (difficult enough to control in other 
fields of psychology because of the unconscious cooperation between 5 and 
experimenter) is thus compounded in hypnotic research. 

In order to investigate the influence of the demand characteristics of 
an experimental procedure, a recent study (Ashley, Harper, & Runyon, 
1951) was repeated with minor variations to he described. This experiment 
attempts to demonstrate a further dimension of the Brunor-Goodman 
(1947) effect, which has been the center of major controversy in recent 
years. Brunei and Goodman's basic tenet was that the perceivei’s values 
alter his perception. There is no question that the pcrceiver’s previous 
experiences may affect perception. A dispute, how ewer, centers about 
whether valiu s as such are significant variables affecting perception. 

In order to show “clearly and unequivocally that the perceiver can con- 
tribute to the organization of his perception in a structured stimulus-situa- 
tion,” Ashley, Harper, and Runyon (1951) aigue it would be necessary 
to ha\e a special situation. ! ne y state: “The Brunei and Goodman type 
of experiment would do this if the rich group and the poor group were 
identical in ever} other respect in terms of their experience with money, 
their life histories, their physiological conditions, in short, if the sole, differ- 
ence bt*wcen the two groups was that onl} one group had the psychological 
organize jon ... of rich people and the other group the psychological 
organization of poor people.” They go on to say: “Actually for our problem, 
it is irrelevant whether the 5s are economically as well as psychologically 
rich or poor, or whether they are only psychologically rich or poor. In 
either case, a difference in performance of the two groups would reflect 
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a difference in the perception due to the psychological organization of 
the perceivers” (p. 565). 

In order to obtain two groups identical in every respect but for their 
perception of their economic status, they used hypnosis. While the S was 
in trance, artificial life histories were induced — one rich and one poor — each 
followed by induced amnesia. In essence, then, they view the situation 
as if two identically matched groups were available— one rich, and one 
poor. It is assumed that because amnesia was induced for the preceding 
state, the S is again naive and that t^ie only difference is in respect 
to his perceived economic status. 

The final sentences of their rationale are particularly interesting. “Even 
though we do not know' fully what happens when we hypnotize a person, 
if we do hypnotize him and tell him he is rich and he behaves in one 
way in the coin-matching situation, and then, a few moments later, we 
tell him he is now poor and he behaves in another way, we can conclude 
that the observed difference is due to a change in his psychological 
organization” (Ashley et al., 1951, p. 565) . s The authors in fact 
conclude from their data that the psychological organization (including 
the wants, needs, interests, attitudes, and values) of the person contributes 
to the figural organizations of his perceptions. # 

It is unquestionably true that observed differences in coin-size judgments 
are due to changes in psychological organization The question with which 
we are concerned, however, is whether these changes in psychological or- 
ganization relate to the actual experiencing of the feelings of being rich 
or poor, or whether they reflect the demand characteristics of the experi- 
mental procedure. The hypothesis to be tested is that the demand charac- 
teristics of the experiment are largely responsible for the results obtained 
by Ashley et al. ( 1951 ) . 

Disregarding the theoretical framew'ork of the study, this is what actually 
took place: An individual was told — in hypnosis — that he was very poor, 
then — again with amnesia in hypnosis — that he was very rich and, subse- 
quently, with another hypnotically induced amnesia, that he was himself. 
In each of these states he was required to make a series of coin-size judg- 
ments. The authors*' interpretation rests largely on the assumption that hyp- 
notic amnesia is truly the same as not knowing. Granted this, one would be 
justified in ignoring the fact that the procedure of coin-size estimation is 
repeated and that economic status is hypnotically induced. However, data arc 
available that lead one to question this assumption. 

One of the few specific experiments dealing w r ith posthypnotic amnesia 
directly is a study by Strickler (1929), who compared the relearning of 
nonsense material in the post-hypnotic state with induced amnesia w'ith 
the learning time required for the material not previously learned. He 


•Italics mine. 
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concludes that “the posthypnotic amnesia ordinarily met with, which ap- 
pears superficially to be a complete wiping-out of memory, is by no means 
complete.” 

Even more relevant aie the data obtainable in hypnotic age-regression. 
Here we are dealing with an induced amnesia in hypnosis for what purports 
to be all mateiial learned aftei a gi\en age. All studies of hypnotic age- 
regression have shown that some material persists no matter how “real” 
the regression appears. 

In the investigator's prior work (Orne, 1951), it was possible to show 
that an individual regiessed to age six v\as able to compiehend English, 
though he himself pointed out in Geiman that he could not understand 
it. Historically, the S was unable to understand English at age six. Another 
S could spell without etior “I am conducting an experiment which will 
assess niy psychological capacities.” Another was able to give the square 
loot of four, and so on. Furthermore, if we test for amnesia in a more 
subtle fashion, it is easy to demonstiate in the wake state or in tranre 
that no true ablation of the mateiial Joi which the S has amnesia exists, 
despite his subjective feeling of being unable 1 to remember. 

The fallacy of the assumption that knowledge for which the S has amnesia 
does not influence his behavior can be seen in any posthypnotic suggestion. 
The S firmly denies lecall yet assiduously peisists in the suggested behavior. 
The phenomenon is well known in response to an explicit cue; it would 
seem rather absuid to deny it in lesponsc to an implicit one. 

A pilot study was therefore conducted that replicated all essential charac- 
teristics of the Ashley, Harper, and Runyon experiment, with the addition, 
howevei, of a catelul inquiry after the completion of the experiment. The 
procedure was patterned after the inquiries commonly performed as part 
of the Rorschach test, whicj seek answers to a series of questions without 
providing the S with a cue as to the answers expected. 1. The subject’s 
perception of the experimental task was elicited by a general question, 
“What do )ou think this experiment was about?” 2. The S ' s perception 
of the purpose of the investigation was elicited by questions such as “What 
do you think this experiment is trying to prove or demonstrate?” 3. S's 
perception of the experiment T hypothesis was elicited by direct question- 
ing, with such questions as “What do you think I hope to find?” 4. The 
S was also asked about his own hypothesis concerning the study — what 
he, on the basis of what he knew about the experiment, would predict 
the results to be 5. The final question "elated to his beliefs about his* 
own per'* nnance with the question, “What do you think your experimental 
behavior demonstrates?” 

The following hypotheses, were formulated: 

1. The subject in an experiment is usually able to express some demand 
characteristics of the procedure, if careful inquiry is conducted and his 
initial resistance is penetrated in a clinical fashion. 
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2. The majority of subjects may perceive the same demand characteristics 
in the expeiiment and these may be the same as the hypothesis being 
tested. 

3. These demand ( haractcristics rather than the experimental variables 
may be the major deteiminant of the subject’s behavioi. 

a. If the majority of subjects perceive the same demand characteristics, 
then subjects who fail to perceive them should not show the behavior 
characteristic of the group. 

b. If the demand characteristics are the determinant of subjects’ behavior, 
it is possible for an experimental design that omits a crucial aspect of 
the original independent variable to elicit similar responses to the extent 
that the same demand characteristics are present. 


Pilot Study 

The pilot study was designed to test the first two hypotheses. 

PROCEDURE 

The Ashley, Harper, and Runyon study was repeated in all essential 
details with four undergraduate »9s, with the addition of ajfpropr iate inquiry. 
Equipment employed in the original Brunei -Goodman study (1917) was 
used for making the coin-si/e estimations. Unlike the procedure of Ashley, 
Harper, and Runyon, however, the coins weie presented on the S\ left 
palm which he was permitted to hold beside the box. He was not permitted 
to remove the coin from his palm. 

All Ss used in this study had demonstrated their ability to manifest 
all of the usual deep trance phenomena including responsiveness to post- 
hypnotic suggestions and the ability to experience what appeared to be 
total amnesia when this w\is suggested. 

The procedure, briefly stated, was as follows: After S w'as placed 
in trance, amnesia for his own life histoiy was induced. He was then 
given a pseudo-life history which was essentially the same as that described 
by Ashley, Hat pci, and Runyon. The poor state was induced fust, then 
the rich state, and finally the normal state. The S judged coin si/es in 
all three states. The same S was run with both imagined coins and with real 
coins presented in all three stales. Also in all three states, he was given 
brass slugs winch w'erc called “lead,” “silver,” “gold,” and “platinum.” 
The brass was of a very whitish color so that it could conceivably have been 
the appropriate metal. 


RESULTS 

The results are summarized in Figure lb, which presents the subjects’ 
average coin-size estimates. The data are essentially identical to those 
obtained by Ashley, Harper, and Runyon (see Fig. la). The data on the 
size estimates of “slugs” successively called silver, gold and platinum were 
also similar to those presented by Ashley, Harper, and Runyon in their 
series using a lead slug. All of the four subjects were able to describe 
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correctly the purpose of the experiment and the hypotheses of the investi- 
gator who originally designed the experiment 


DISCUSSION 

The data from the pilot stud) imp]) that the present procedure effectively 
reproduces that of Ashlev, Haiper, and Runyon Both 1 1 teims of the 
quantitative results and the obsctvtd behavior of out S , no significant 
differences emerge 

The onl) essential difference between these data and those obtained by 
Ashley, Haipvi and Runyon relates to the inquiry procedure The results 
confirm the hist two hypotheses 1 The & in an experiment is able to 
express some demand characteristics of the pioctduie if careful inquiry 
is done and his initial usistance is penetiated in a clinical fashion 2 The 
mijontv of Ss ma\ pcrctne the saint demand charac tt nstics of the expeu- 
rnent and these may be th< same as the hvpothesis being tested Howevei 
the thud hvpothtsis has ut to lx dealt with 

It is interesting to note that two of the four As who were specifically 
questioned about this point denied \chemcntly that they weie influenced 
elurimr the (xpeimunt b\ an awaicness oi the < xpori me liters hypothesis 
But the As verbalization dining inqimy cannol be aceeott'd at face value 
As long as the S iteogm/es and is able to vcibali/e the demand charac - 
tenstics of tin experiment they may play i sigmfuant ink in his i xpen- 
mental behavioi, although to demonstrate that thev do so requires support- 
ing evidence It is with this fuithu evidence* that tin main study is 
cone tme d 


Main Experiment 

While die data found in the pilot study are consistent with the hypothesis 
that the demand charac ter istic s of the experimental procedure may deter- 
mine behavior thev are ope n to sevciai s< nous ob|c< turns 

The greatest single pioh\ i relates to the technique of mejuiry and 
the interpretation of the chua obtained in this fashion It is important 
to have an objective method of rating how well the S perceives the demand 
characteristics of the experimental situation The study was therefore de- 
signed so that the S s inquiry would be rated by independent judges who* 
did mt lave available to them the 5s dita, but who would only have 
the opportunity of reading transenpts of the inquiry 
Another problem is a bias inherent in the inquiry procedure Some 5s 
who do not peieeivc the deinand characteristics while engaged in the formal 
experimental procedure may peictive them during the inquiry In such 
a case, and if the demand characteristics rather than the experimental 
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variables determine the response, then the inquiry may indicate that the 
5 should have responded a certain way when in fact he did not. However, 
the reverse should not occur 

The question still remains as to whether the 5’s perception of the demand 
characteristics is responsible for his behavior, or whether it is due to the 
operation of the “intended” experimental variables. This question was dealt 
with by including a control gioup that could not conceivably be construed 
as experienc ing a “psychologically rich and poor state ” If it c ould be 
demonstrated that a group of 5 s who dp not experience the “rich and 
poor state” but are exposed to the demand characteiistic s of the procedure 
also show the data reported, it would be justifiable to attnbute the results 
to the demand chaiacteristics rather than to a presumed change in 
the psychological organization of the individual because ol being “psycho- 
logically rich and poor ” The control group thus permits inferences without 
reliance on the inquiry 

A group of 5s who were not in hypnotic trance and did not manifest 
amnesia should piovide such a control group They would, of course, have 
to go through the same proceduie as the “real trance” group Such a 
group of 5s wxmld be asked to “play act” being in hypnosis and go through 
the whole procedure as if they weie leal 5s This group of 5^ would not truly 
consider themselves as psychologically lich or poor In these 5s no amnesia 
could be induced, and their behavior w r ould clearly be that of a gioup 
of persons acting under three different sets of instructions act as though 
you were poor, rich, and yourself 

This type of procedure is open to an important objection Experimenter 
bias could play a major role While the procedure and the wording of 
instructions would be the same, it would be possible unwittingly to include 
a variety of cues which could differentially shape the behavior of the 
two classes of 5s A blind technique is thus necessitated, m which the 
experimenter would not know which 5s were “real” and which were “fake” 

Such a stratagem presupposes that a “fake” 5 can simulate hypnosis 
sufficiently well to deceive the experimenter However, there is a widely 
held opinion in the literature that it is impossible to simulate hypnosis 
successfully (Jenness, 1944; Stokvis, 1955) Cmsory attempts bv the author 
to have 5s fake trance showed that the S ' s efforts were half-hearted and 
obviously transparent. 

In the usual faking situation, the experimenter knws that the 5 is 
faking, and the 5 is aw r are that the experimenter knows it; the usual 
purpose of this situation is to demonstrate the difficulties of fooling an 
experienced hypnotist. Clcarlv, the experimenter is not really expecting 
the 5 to be able to cariy out his task effectively, and the 5 is aware 
of this. Thus, the 5, who is anxious to please the experimenter, is in 
actuality motivated to give an unsuccessful performance. Furthermore, since 
the 5 is aware that the experimenter knows that he is acting, the 5 feekj 
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with good cause, that it is impossible to deceive the hypnotist. There is 
a marked tendency to smile during induction procedure and in response 
to suggestions that might be construed as foolish, as well as to ask “How 
am I doing?” at intervals. Any suggestions that evoke even mild discomfort 
are followed only briefly and half-heartedly. 

Most classical texts and modern authorities agree that hypnosis cannot 
be faked easily and “if a subject attempts to fake, tests for anaesthesia 
will permit ready recognition” (Estabrooks, 1948; LeCron & Bordeaux, 1947, 
p. 103: Mayer, 1951). However, the author has, upon two occasions, been 
taken in by Ss who had apparently faked their way through the procedure 
and who subsequently disclosed the fact. In discussions with other hypnotists 
he found that all who had had considerable experience could recall similar 
instances. 1 These experiences are usually explained by statirg that such 
Ss must really have been in the trance state or they would not have 
been able to act as well as they had, a view that is supported by the 
literature on hypnosis. The report of the S that he has not really been 
in hypnosis is thus lightly passed over, since “subjective reports are really 
not reliable.” It is the authors opinion that it is dangerous to ignore 
the conviction of the *S\ expressed in good faith, that he did not experience 
the amnesia or anaesthesia or any other trance phenomena that he appeared 
to have experienced; and that it is indeed possible to construct a situation 
that would facilitate the successful “faking” of a hypnotic trance. 

To do so it is necessary to motivate the S to act the part of a hyp- 
notic S- not to go into a trance- and for him to believe that it is possible 
to convince the hypnotist that he really is in trance. Accordingly, a situation 
was set up in whu \ the S knew that the hypnotist would not know in 
advance whether or not he was really in trance. Further, it was so structured 
that the S would perceive the desire of the experimenters for him to 
do a successful job of fakit g. Finally, the situation was presented as a 
challenge that provided ample motivation for the S to tolerate unpleasant 
suggestions or tests. 6 

Mn this respect, it is interesting to note that Pattie (1937) was sufficiently 
concerned with being deceived by u faking S that he asked each S to sign a 
statement “I, realizing tha' ‘he experiment performed on me will probably be 
published in a scientific journal, solemnly declare that I was not faking or 
imitating the hypnotic trance but that I was genuinely hypnotized and do not 
remember the events of the experimental periods.” 

5 After the completion of this study a previous reference to the use of a faking 
subject as a form of control was encountered. In an experiment on hypnotic 
pain suppression, Dynes (1932) asked a member of the psychology department 
to /k to Ss privately and have them fake a trance the next time. The Ss 
thought that he knew nothing of the plan and carried out the request to 
fake. However, Dynes, himself did know and reports no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing this state from the real trance. It would have been interesting to know 
whether Dynes would haye found it quite so easy to distinguish the behavior 
had he not known in advance. 
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TRAINING OF SUBJECTS 

College students from Harvard and Brandeis were used as *Ss. All Ss 
had been present during a lecture about hypnosis and a demonstration 
of the phenomenon given by the author in the context of an introductory 
psychology course. All Ss were volunteers who agreed to take part in the 
study at the time of the lectures. No Ss were paid. All had also been 
tested and rated by investigators other than the author for “suggestibility/* 
in at least one screening session. All Ss in the teal trance group had 
further training with the author's associate. In order to satisfy criteria 
for depth of trance, they had to manifest the ability to respond to all 
the usual hypnotic suggestions with special emphasis on analgesia, visual 
hallucinations, negative auditory hallucinations, amnesia induced by sugges- 
tion, and simple posthypnotic suggestions. 

The fake group of Ss was drawn from the same population as the 
others but did not have special tiaining in entering trance beyond the 
first screening session. They were all informed of their task in the manner 
described below. 

The experimental procedure was administered to all the^.Vs by the author, 
and he was given no information or cues by his associates as to which 
group any S might belong. Nor was he informed of the number of real 
and of fake Ss. There were seven real Ss and 1 1 take .Vs. 

SPECIAL PROCEDURE FOR FAKING SUBJECTS 

Prior to the experiment, the faking .Vs were told by an investigator other 
than the hypnotist: 

We're doing a study in whieh we would like you to lake part. You 
recall some time ago you volunteered as a subject for some hypnotic experi- 
ments. We would like you not to go into a hypnotic trance; how'ever, 
Di\ Or ne, who will be working with you, will not know whether you 
are a real or a fake subject. He will go through trance induction with you, 
and then several tests and an experiment. Wc would like you to act as 
if you were entering a trance, but I don’t want you to go into a trance. 
Your job is to fake the whole tiring and to try to fool Di. Orne. He 
know's that I may have some people trying to fake their way through 
the experiment but he has no idea who they aie. I would like you, as 
a special favor, to tr> to do the best possible job of fooling him; to 
really convince him that you are in a tiance. This is quite difficult but 
a very important part of the experiment. I am trying to find out whether 
people are capable of doing this successfully. One of the tests whieh he 
w'ill do with you w r ill involve a harmless but somewhat painful electric 
shock. After the trance part, which you will have been faking, he will 
ask you some questions about it. Again, I don’t want you to let on that 
you have been faking, and 1 w'ant you to try to answer these questions 
as though you had been in hypnosis. Please keep on playing this part 
until I give you a signal. After the signal you can tell him what really 
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happened The signal will be that I will turn off the light on a box 
which will be on the tabic in fiont of >011 I am sue that you will 
be able to do a good job of it 

The Ss usually ob|ected b) saving that thcv did not know how a hypnotized 
S would act The) weie told that although this feeling was understandable, 
others had been able to cany it oil and that besides, they themselves 
had seen other Ss go into a hvpnotic tianct dm mg a previous demonstiation 

The motivation lor tlu S to act the lole of the hypnotized individual 
is fairly cleai The authoi had been piesentcd to the Ss as an authority 
m the field of hypnosis and they had been taken into confidence by one 
of his associates in an attempt to fool him Thus, on the one hand they 
were ronti lbutmg to the advance of knowledge, on the othei, they would 
have the pleasurable experience o! 1 puttiny one oser" on one of then 
teacheis 

I XPFRTJV1I NTAI PROCTDURt 

At the experimental session the S was exposed to trance induction The 
Erickson hand levitation technique as deseiil)e‘d by Wolbe rg was 

usc'd Alter the* S appealed to be 111 tianei, a senes of tests weie done 
such as hand clasp analgesia negative auditor) halluc maMon, and positive 
visual hallucination 

When these tests had been completed the S was told that Irs name 
would appear on his loichead and th.it he would leel it as though it 
weie the le 111 Biaill* Mter this suggestion had be't n accepted, 1 e was 
infoinied that if he would wipe this olT In would lorge*t everything about 
himself Once he had accepted the* suggestion of total amnesia the rich 
state and the poor state was 1 duced in a fashion identical to that usc fc d by 
Ashley et al ( 19 ) 1 ) 'I he S was then aske*el to make com-si/e judgments 
of a pennv, nickel dune and quattci, again using the original Biuner- 
Goodman box He was requited to make six com-si/e judgments of each 
com m c*ach state The final set rf judgments was made in his normal 
state but with the suggestion that he ind no recollection of anything 
that had happened since ht 1 feicd trance The neh and pool states 
were iandomi/cd as well as the order of the* coins A balanced design 
could not be achieved in respect to coin ordei because of the number 
of 5 s used, but it was approximated as far as feasible The hypnotist- 
experimenter did not know the key to the ordei and was merely told in 
each insti ice which state he was to run hist and with which coin to 
start. 

The procedure used by Ashley, Harper, and Runyon and in the pilot 
study, of estimating the si/e of the k i ad slug which was called lead, silver, 
gold, and platmum, was omitted 

At the completion of the coin-size judgments, an inquiry was performed ' 
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as previously described. This inquiry was the same for all 5s. At the comple- 
tion of the inquiry, both in the hypnotic and wake states, the light of 
the Bruncr-Goodrnan apparatus was turned off, which was the signal for 
the fake group to tell what really happened. If the 5s were real, this 
had no meaning to them, and the experiment was completed. Those of 
the fake group were asked a series of questions as to whether or not 
they had been in trance. They were also asked about their performance, 
why they had acted as they did on so*ne points, and if and w'hen they 
felt anxious. Finally, they were asked wither they thought that they had 
given themselves away; if so, when and w r hy. All of these inquiries w f ere 
completely tape recoidcd and transcribed so that, subsequently, judges could 
late what each subject peiceivcd as the hypothesis being tested. 


RESULTS 

1. Objective Finding Group Results Figure 1 displays a tonipaiison 
between the piesent data and those of Ashley, Ilaiper, and Runvon (Fig. 
la); in Fig 1c, (he results of the h)priolic 5s aie averaged in the manner 
desriibed by Ashley, Ilaiper, and Runyon; in Fig Id^the lesults of the 
“fake'’ Ss aie averaged in the same manner. All thiee giaphs piesent 
essentially the same configuration. In all cases the judgments in the pool 
stale aie the largest, judgments in (he rich state smallest, while judgments 
in the “normal” state fall between 

2. Rt suits for Individual Subjuts . Figures 2a and 2b give the results 
for each “real” or “fake” S. Ss vaiied widely in their response to the 
experimental task, not all of them yielding a configuration that corresponds 
to the group average Whrle Ashley, Harper, and Run) on unfortunately 
do not give their individual results, they repoit considerable variation. 

3. Comparison of Judges Rating with Objcctiu Categorization. Using 
analysis of variance for each individual S, it is possible to test statistically 
whether there are significant differences between Ss coin-si/e estimates in 
any combination of the three states and the direction of significant differ- 
ences. Ignoting the "‘normal” judgments, the possibilities reduce to three 
categoiies: no significant differences between rich and poor, pooi significantly 
larger than lich, and rich significantly laiger than pool. Each S\ coin-size 
judgments were classified into one of the three categories on the basis of 
statistical analysis considering differences not significant at the .05 level as no 
difference. 

The transcribed postexpcrimental inquiries w T cre given to tw r o independent 
judges to rate the S' s perception of the hypothesis being tested at the 
time of the experiment in terms of the same three categories. The judges 
had no contact with the 5s or each other. Table 3 shows a comparison 
in terms of the three categories between the ratings of the two judges 
and the individual’s responses. There is a high degree of correspondence 
between the judges’ ratings and S' s performance. 
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Fic 1 Comparison oi Asm Harpir, \m> Runyon Data with Data 
IrOM PrI it \T RrPT If ATIONS 

(Lfi?fnd fR] Rich fP 1 - Poor [N] Nornidl [O] - Actual coin size) 
*()nc & (US) was highly atypical and therefore excluded Sec Fig 2(b) for 
his performance* 


Testing the null hypothesis ol rio systematic < or respondent e between 
1 ud tics' iatim> and 5’s coni-si/e judgments lead 1 to its rejection for each 
judtie ( 01 S, Fisliei Exact lest) , loinbmui" the suimficance levels of the 
two judges leads to an ovet-all signihcaiice of less than 01. 

DISCUSSION 

The data obtained from the seven hypnotized 5s aie essentially identical 
to the findings of Ashley, Harper, and Runyon, and virtually indistinguish- 
able from the performance of the 1 1 simulating 5s. These results confirm 
the hypemesis that it is possible for an experimental design that omits 
a crucial aspect (hypnotic amnesia) of the original dependent variable 
to elicit similar responses at long as the same* demand characteristics are 
present. 
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The subjective experience of membeis ot the simulating gioup was 
radically diflfeient from that of the Ss in deep tiance The Ss readily 
described their conscious effoits to “second guess” what the experimenter 
would expect of them if they weie actually in hypnosis The data obtained 
from the simulating group are the results of a conceited effort on the 
part of the *Ss to icspond in a way identical to hypnotized Ss The subjective 
experience of the hypnotized gioup was difleient While clinical inquiry 
rescaled the Ss ’ perception ol the uuthofs expectations, they denied that 
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these factois had any cfleit upon their performance 'Hus denial on the 
pait of the hypnotized A does not, ol comse, mean that then pci (option 
of the experimental purpos* "as unimportant It docs mean, howcvei, 
that they themselves woe not a *aro of its significance 
An investigation of the demand < harac tei .Stic s perceived by each & may 
account foi individual results that did not confoim to the group average, 
as an examination of the judges’ jatings conform It was discovered that 
the inrj 1 > procedure had not been refined sufficiently to permit prediction 
of the Ss peifoimance in the “normal” state However, performance in 
the “rich” and “poor” states could be predicted with a high degree of 
accuracy ftom the judges’ i&tings of the S's perception of the exptnmental 
purpose No S reversed the expected tiend by making his corn-size .judgments 
larger in the rich state than in the pooi state. No S was lated by either. 
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judge as having perceived this to be the hypothesis of the experiment. 
Twelve subjects made the coin-size estimates significantly larger in the 
poor state than in the rich state. All 12 5s were rated by both judges 
as having perceived this to be the author’s hypothesis. Five 5s failed to 
significantly differentiate their coin-size judgments between the rich and 
poor state. Of these five subjects, four were rated by cither one or both 
judges as having failed to perceive the demand characteristics of the 
experiment. 

The inquiry data thus support Hypothesis 3 a, that if the majority of 
5s perceive the same demand characteristics, then Ss who fail to perceive 
these demand characteristics should not show the behavior characteristic 
of the group. 

The present experiments do not bear on the validity of the Bruner- 
Goodman effect. The Ashley, Harper, and Runyon experiment was used, 
rather, as an example of a study that appears methodologically sound, 
but in which demand characteristics seem to be the major determinant 
of the S ' s performance. The implications seem clear : demand characteristics 
may determine behavior in hypnotic experiments. Before an effect can 
legitimately be attributed to hypnosis, it is necessary to demonstrate that 
it is not primarily a function of demand characteristics. Such proof appears 
to require the use of blind techniques and adequate inquiry. 

The Influence of Motivation on 
Hypnotic Behavior® 

In studying the nature of the hypnotic trance, the question arises as 
to which phenomena are primary and consistent components of the trance 
state and which are secondary derivatives. Let us jrostulate that increased 
motivation is a constant accompaniment of the hypnotic state. The present 
phase of the research was designed to show that certain phenomena long 
viewed as part and parcel of the hypnotic state may more parsimoniously 
be viewed as derivatives of increased motivation, and can be reproduced 
pari panu by other nrotivational techniques that have no direct relationship 
to hypnosis. 

For years it has been claimed that there is an increase in physical capacity 
during the trance state. In part this claim has been based on casual observa- 
tion, the favorite example being that of the stage hypnotist who places 
a subject in deep trance across two chairs and permits one or more indi- 
viduals to stand or sit upon him. This “experiment,” with variations, is 
often cited as irrefutable evidence for increased physical capacity. Another 


•This experiment was originally reported in German (Ome, 1954). 
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group of frequently cited observations are those concerning the ability of 
the subject to maintain his hand in an outstretched position for extended 
periods of time without evidence of fatigue. On the basis of this type 
of data, estimates of greatly increased physical capacity have been made 
(McDougall, 1926; Moll, 1904). 

An early study by Nicholson (1920, p. 89) maintained that “during the 
hypnotic sleep the capacity for work seemed practically endless.” Unfortu- 
nately, no quantitative data were given, and the study was poorly controlled. 
In a meticulous investigation, Williams (1930) showed no difference be- 
tween hypnotic and wake slates in the ability to maintain the arm in 
an outstretched position. However, this study failed to employ suggestions 
to the effect that the arm would not get tired and could not drop. In 
another similar investigation, using an ergograph and employing appropriate 
hypnotic suggestions, Williams (1929) found a 12 to 16% increment in 
the tiance. Moie recently, Roush (1951) showed an increment in perform- 
ance in hypnosis significant at bettei than the .05% level using the arm 
dynamometer, the hand dynamometer, and hanging by the hands, as mcas- 
uies of fatigue. 

All the exjKuiments performed by psychologists in the laboratory have 
followed orthodox scientific methods insofar as a standard set of instructions 
w r as gisen to the S to hold a weight, pull an ergograph, or jierform a 
similar task in both the nonhypnotic and hypnotic states. The better ex- 
periments used the usual ABBA arrangement to control fatigue or practice 
effects Any increment in jrerformance was defined as an increase in capacity 
due to trance. It is necessary here to question the logic on w'hich the 
inter juetation of thes, results is based While these experiments undoubtedly 
show that instructions given in trance state lesult in increased performance 
over that achieved by the s me instructions in the wake state, they do 
not necessarily show an increase in capacity. Alternatively, the S may be 
more willing to exert himself while in hypnosis The governing factor could 
be the increase in the S ’ s motivation to comply with the experimenters 
request rather than an increased capacity to comply. The instructions, 
while identical in wording, may be experienced as quite different by the 
S in hypnosis and the w'aki •» state. The request to hold a weight at 
arm’s length, gisen in trance, may be a highly motivating cue or “sugges- 
tion,” especially if the S is told that he is to feel very powerful and 
not fatigued. The identically worded request in the wake state is perceived 
as a request by the experimenter and may be followed if good rapport 
exists bet 'cn experimenter and S. However, as the discomfort of the 
task increases, the S becomes increasingly disinclined to comply. Viewed 
in this context, the reported experimental results do not necessarily imply 
that physical capacity is in fact increased in trance but, rather, that the 
trance state increases performance. 
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PROCEDURE 

Nine in deep tran ce were asked to hold a kilogram weight at arm’s 
length. This was done in such a way as to derive maximal benefit from 
the peculiar nature of the trance stale. Thus the S was told to hallucinate 
a table, and only after the table was l)oth seen and felt by the S was 
the suggestion given that the right arm would feel no fatigue and no 
pain. 

All the standard tests of deep trance were met in each S. A kilogram 
weight was placed in the S\ right-hand, and the S was instructed to 
plate it on the imagined table, to continue holding it with his fingers, 
and under no < ircumstances to drop it or his arm. Continuous suggestions 
were given to the effect that he would be able to hold onto the weight, 
that his aim would not get tired, etc., and that he would continue to 
see the table. The end point was when the S was no longer able to 
hold up his atm and began to come out of the trance. At this point 
he was reassmed, told to drop the weight, and deep nance suggestions 
were again given. After some minutes, and having made cettain deep nance 
was again established, the S was awakened with a carefully induced post- 
hypnotic amnesia. The S was not told the length of his peifoimance. 7 
For the second part of the expel intent, whic h was done wilhin half an 
hour of the first, the S % not now under hypnosis, was instructed as follows: 

This is a most important part of our experiment. It is very important foi 
us to know your endurance and physical capacity. What 1 want you to do is a 
very difficult task. It does not look difficult but it is. I want you to hold this 
kilogram weight at ami’s length. Your hand will get tired and it will take 
great effort to do this. There is a natural tendency to drop the weight if your 
hand gets tired. However, it is vital that we get your true capacity. Sur- 
prisingly enough, our female subjects have been able to hold the weight for T 
minutes. [The time T given would be his previous performance during hyp- 
nosis rounded off to thr nearest half minute.] Our mate subjects have been able 
to hold the weight at least T -f- ] {» minutes. 1 realize that this is a difficult and 
painful task. Just to make* it interesting we will tiy a game. At T minus 2 
minutes we will start you off at 5 cents. At T minus one and a half, we will 
double that and make it 10 cents. At T minus one, 20 cents. At T minus one 
half, 40 cents. At T, 80 rents and at T plus one half, $1.60. 

Then the S was told that while we could not allot d to pay ovci $1.60, 
we were, of course, inteicsted in how long lie could actually hold the 
weight. One final point was explained to him: 

While we often feel that we are so tired that we cannot go on, this is not 
really true. One can rarely be so tired as not to be able to continue for 30 
seconds. Accordingly, I would like you to give me one-half minute's notice 
before you actually drop the weight. 

7 In the preceding section it was pointed out that the posthvpnotic amnesia in- 
duced in hypnosis is not tantamount to an ablation of memory. One may 
be justified in assuming that the tfs do not know their hypnotic performance, 
not because of the amnesia but, rather, because they were never informed of 
the length of time they held the weight in hypnosis. A common belief that the 
S in hypnosis has a perfect sense of time would lead to the conclusion that 
this is not an adrquale safeguard. Fortunately, a very thorough study of the 
time sense under hypnosis was conducted by Guenther Klaus in a doctoral 
dissertation (University of Freiburg, Germany, 1948) which demonstrates un- 
equivocally that the time sense is not improved by hypnosis. 
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Table 1 L»ivt s the u suits loi the nine Ss tested All but one .S’ in the 
waki state ininn*diate*ly tv ceded hypnotic pci for inane c This S held the 
weiaht for 6 min 3 see »n trance, a very omaikahle performance, but 
in a subsequent wake st ite chopped the weight allei only ^ 1 j nun The 
exception deinonstiates \rn cleuiK th.d it is nec^ssaiy to ego-mvoke the 
pe ison in the task and to con nee him oj his ability to do it He reported 
that tlie sc‘\ e n minutes that had hem given as an illustiation of “average 
performance” had seemed so long, and Ins hand bee line so tned after 
three minutes that he felt comine eel that ht* would be unable to coine 
e\en close to the average so then lore “why bejthei to tiy^ The next 
day the S was more carefulk motivated and one out aged He was then 
able to he ild the weight for over 1 minute's 


DISCUSSION 

This experiment does not purport to prose that there is no increase 
m physic* capacity in the trance state Because of the motivating nature 
of the trance state, and the operational diffu ult> in obtaining equal motiva- 
tional states, it becomes a technical impossibility to prove conclusively 
whether increased physical capacity is produced or not The data, however, 
do show that the usually observed increase in performance of trance *Ss 
may be accounted for by motivational difference. 
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From a theoretical viewpoint the reinterpretations to which this study 
had led seem most significant. As long as wc believe physical capacity 
to be in fact increased by the simple expedient of the induced trance, 
it becomes necessary to look for the focus of the trance in something 
neurophysiological. If, on the other hand, we can understand the apparent 
increase in physical capacity observed during the trance state in terms 
of differences of motivation, we are then led to view hypnosis in psychologi- 
cal terms. It is clear that this study says nothing about why the trance 
tends to increase motivation nor doesMt even prove that this is so. It 
merely shows that adequate motivation in the w'ake state leads to levels 
of performance equal or better than those found in the trance. 

An objection that might be raised takes the form of the question as 
to what would happen if similar motivational techniques were used in 
the trance state to those in the w'ake state. But this question has little 
bearing on the essential point. If application of these techniques should 
produce a trance performance greater than the wake performance, it could 
be interpreted as the result of combined effects of ego-motivation and 
the postulated increased motivation associated with hypnosis. If, on the 
other hand, performance in trance were not gi eater it could be argued 
that the type of ego-motivation used is not germane to the tiarice state. 

It may, finally, be argued that the S in the wake state is, in fact, 
still in hypnosis, since the same experimenter who induced hypnosis conducts 
the second phase. Perhaps’ Ss performed better in the w'ake state because 
of the demand characteristics of the experiment, i.e., my expectation that 
they should do so! It is not easy w r holly to refute this argument. That 
all previous studies are open to the same criticism does not answer the 
question. The clinical observation that the S does not look, act, or feel 
in any way the same in the hypnotic part and the waking part appears 
much more relevant. Nevertheless, I hope sometime to repeat the study 
with the aid of another hypnotist who believes in “the power of hypnosis 5 ’ 
and who, therefore, expects S to do better in hypnosis than in the wake 
state. If it wtic possible for me to enable Ss subsequently to exceed their 
hypnotic performance, it w'ould go far toward removing this objection, 
of w'hich I w’as aware during the collection of data. A different way to 
check the results would compare the performances of “fake” and “real 55 
Ss, using the strategy developed in the section entitled Cues Implicit in 
an Experimental Design. 


Real vs. “Fake” Hypnotic Subjects 

The “real-fake” technique, a method of enabling 5s to simulate hypnosis, 
was developed to demonstrate the effect of role-play artifact on trance 
behavior. Differences between the real and faking 5 that cannot be ac- 
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counted for by the faking situation may be viewed as characteristic of 
hypnosis. Some behavior shown by both groups may, of course, also be 
a true characteristic of hypnosis since the fact that someone is able to 
simulate a given type of behavior does not indicate that it is not genuine 
in the nonsimulating group. For example, that it is fail ly easy to simulate 
the compulsive quality of the trance docs not imply that this quality is 
not germane to hypnosis. However, assertions that volitional capacities can 
be transcended in hypnosis would set in to lequire showing that faking 
5s cannot produce similar performances. 

The present use of leal and faking 5 s in a blind design appears to 
offer several advantages It permits a rigorous control, in terms of behavior, 
ot inquiry procedures designed to elk it demand characteristics of experi- 
ments In the faking situation, the vaiiahle assumed to be the cause of 
the behavior can be omitted If such behavioi still occurs, it can then 
be accounted lot adequate!) by the implicit demands of the situation. 
In this lespcct tin* technique may have useful application in other areas 
of psychologs With lespect to hypnosis itself, the technique permits a 
rigorous control of expeiinunts that claim to demonstrate transcendence 
of volitional capacities It also helps to eliminate many biases almost uni- 
versally present m hvpnosis research and throws into lrlief certain differences 
between the “leal” and “taking” groups which can then be attributed 
to the hvpnouc state Those differences may he highly germane to the 
essence oi hvpnosis and s**(ni to have been obscuied by the overwhelmingly 
impressive liatme of the phenomenon. 


THE MAKING SUBJECT 

The situation of the Simula ing 5 may be viewed as one where he can 
(a) contribute to research b\ pleasing one experimenter and (b) satisfy 
different other needs by fooling another experimenter. The possibility of 
simultaneously satisfying usually incompatible needs leads to a state of 
peculiarly high motivation Thus, he is highly motivated to plry the roie 
of a hypnotized 5 and continues to do so even in the face of great discomfort, 
without, however, the alteration of consciousness and the subjective experi- 
ence found in hvpnosis 

It had been anticipated that there would be differences in the clinical 
appearance of the two groups of 5s, both when going into trance and 
whik* in trance. Since the hand levitation technique (Wolberg, 1948) was 
used to induce trance, it was expected that the “faking” 5s would lift 
their hands in a manner clearly indicating active volition rather than per- 
mitting the hand to rise slowly and giadually in response to a subjective 
feeling of lightness Similar differences were anticipated in respect to eye- 
closure. When the inability to bend the extended right arm was suggested, 
differences were expected in the 5’s attempts to do so. The 5’s responses 
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to negative auditory hallucinations and positive visual hallucinations, 
analgesia and anesthesia, pseudo identities in the trance, and amnesia for 
the trance were all expected to be means of differentiating the two groups. 
The discovery that most of the simulating 5s did not differ behaviorally 
from those in deep tiance came therefore with considerable surprise. True, 
it was possible to distinguish most of the “faking” group from the 
“real” group, but this discrimination was based on a clinical diagnosis 
with an inordinate amount of subjective uncertainty and about 20^ eiror. 
With prior knowledge that an 5 is simulating hypnosis it is very easy 
for the observei to discern cues that reveal the “faking” nature of the 
“trance” behavior. Without such prior knowledge, these cues arc obscure 
and judgments can be made only w r ith a great deal of subjective un- 
certainty. 8 If it seems obvious to the experimenter that the 5 is faking, 
systematic error would again be introduced, and could affect the iesults. 
In such cases it seems desirable to discard the subject fiom the experiment, 
as was done in two instances in the present study. 

RESPONSE TO PAIN IN “iAKE” AND “REAL” SUBJECTS 

Traditionally, hypnotists have viewed the induction of^ analgesia loi highly 
painful stimuli as the best test for clearly distinguishing simulating 5 s from 
the 5s in deep tiance The author expected, there! ore, to find that reactions 
to pain would distinguish between the “real” and “fake” groups. 

The technique for producing pain foi testing hvpnotic analgesia which 
the author had been using routinely involves forcible flexion of the two 
terminal phalanges of the little finger and pressure of the experimenter's 
thumbnail on the doisal aspect ot the middle of the second phalanx of 
the 5\s little finger. These techniques failed to discriminate between the 
two groups. The “faking” group reported pain but indicated that they had 
had little or no difficulty in suppressing theii reaction 

In order to provide a more painful, though still safe, stimulus a Hai- 
vard inductor ium was employed. Standard Grass silver electrodes were 
applied to the sides of the index fingers and fixed w r ith adhesive tape It was 
found that the “faking” group flinched less and tolerated more pain than 
the “real” group. Actually, almost all of the 5s tolerated the maximal 
stimulation that could be applied by the inductor ium. 

Another procedure, not particularly painful in itself, was designed to 
maximize anxiety about pain. Negative auditory hallucinations were induced 
and at the same time an analgesia of one hand. A match was then lighted 

•The experimentci is currently attempting to study systematically the cues per- 
ceived as indicative of faking by an observer who knows that the 5 is simulating 
to sec if consistent patterns appear However, results thus far indicate that 
observers who had experience with observing faking 5s, knowing that they were 
simulating, did not thereby become more able to discriminate m the absence 
of such knowledge. 
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close to the S's eai and held under the thiid finger of this extended 
“pain insensitive" hand long enough to produce painful heat without caus- 
ing a second degree bum. The expei imenter tested the time interval on 
himself each time in older to determine what constituted a safe but painful 
stimulus In no instance was an S ever subjected to a blistering burn. 
Again it was lound that theie were no noticeable differences between the 
simulating gioup and the deeply hypnotized Ss. However, postexperi- 
inental lnquiiv revealed that the simulating gioup experienced a high 
lex el of anxiety and some pain diiniig the procedure, while those in trance 
felt little 01 no discomloit 

To summaii/e the results of these inlonnal expel iments with ])ain, no 
clear -cut beha\iotal differences between “real” and “take’' Ss ha\e as yet 
b°en lound. no rnaltei what type of stimulus was employed However, 
on post -experimental inquiries a \eiy teal difference was found in the S\ 
attitude toward this part oi the experiment and in his report of subjective 
pain. 

HIT THU> VCI S BT1WH 1ST Al/’ AND “*AKi ” SUBJECTS 

r \ he ].ikin<» A s condition is c liar ac ter l/ed b\ the* presence of faking be- 
havior and the absence ol hypnosis II we wish to regard true hypnotic 
behavior as the diflrience between what can be observed in faking and 
real S\ it is necessary to take into account the c liar ac tcristics of the laking 
Ss introduced by the ad of simulating 

One of the observed cliflt renccs is related to an attempt by the simulating 
group to avoid conn itinents whenever possible In some' aspects, the situ- 
ation of the simulating group is analogous to that ol the malingerer, al- 
though the motivation to rna fieri is different and usually stronger. The 
person who is simulating a c. sea sc* attempts to g ve the appropriate be- 
havioral and symptomologic al manifestations without subjectively ex- 
periencing the symptoms that would be present with the actual disease. 
The real hypnotic group is more akin to the hysteric who reacts to subjec- 
tively Teal symptoms without organi' pathology Rorschach studies on 
malingerers in the military s » be (Rosenberg & Fclclberg, 1944, Ross, 
1944^ reveal a typical syridiorm The* most significant aspect is a marked 
constriction of the lecord, with occasional bi/arre responses* a feature that 
is understandable as an attempt to avoid giving oneself away in the face of 
an unknown situation while attempting to appear cooperative. Applied to 
the pres^ir situation these features suggest a tendency for the simulating 
group to avoid responding whenever possible and when forced to respond 
in an unstruc tured situation to give the safest possible answer Just this oc- 
curred In the replication of the Ashley, Harper, and Runyon study, it 
was observed that the “faking” S$ would tend to be more hesitant in 
giving a false life history after being told that they were rich or poor. 
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This reluctance cannot be considered a particularly meaningful finding 
for the theory of hypnosis, since it should rather be attributed to the 
psychological situation analogous to malingering, and not to the presence 
or absence of hypnosis. 

Differences observed which may be attributed to the presence or absence 
of trance were with respect to: ( a ) congruence, the appropriateness of 
a response to the apparent level of trance, and ( b ) trance logic, the ap- 
parently simultaneous perception and response to both hallucinations and 
reality without any apparent attempts to satisfy a need for logical 
consistency. 

The “fake ’ 1 Ss tended to exhibit behavior that was incongruous with 
what clinically appeared to be the depth of trance. For example, an S 
who responded very slowly to hand levitation was given the suggestion 
that he could hear only my voice. This negative auditory hallucination 
was tested by rubbing the thumb against the first two fingers of the hand 
close to the S ' s ear and asking him “do you hear anything but my voice?” 
A response congruent with the S's behavior of slow' hand levitation and 
in a medium trance would be either no response or a slight nod oi shaking 
of the head. Frequently, a repetition of the question would be required 
to elicit even a nod of the head. An immcdiaU and omphalic verbal 
denial of any auditory perception other than my voice was considered 
a typical incongruent response- -incongruent both in respect to speed and 
modality of i espouse. 

The most reliable criterion, as it turned out, may be termed trance 
logic.” It refers to the ability of the S to mix freely his perceptions derived 
from reality with those that stem fiom his imagination and are perceived 
as hallucinations. These perceptions aic fused in a manner that ignores 
everyday logic. A good example of this process is the reaction of many 
Ss in hypnosis who see a hallucination of a person sitting in a chair 
and describe it as “This is very peculiar, I can see Joe sitting in the 
chair and I can see the chair through him.” This type of reaction, when 
made spontaneously, w r as absolutely diagnostic of the “real” S. Unfortu- 
nately, it did not occur spontaneously in every S ; it was found, however, 
that “fake” Ss never gave such a response. 

In order to obtain the same type of data that had proved to be so 
characteristic of hypnosis, a special situation was devised. Throughout the 
experiments, one of the co-experimenters was in the room with the S and 
the author, taking notes. At the beginning of the experiment he sat to 
the side of the S } well within his visual field. Once the S ’ s eyes were 
closed, the co-experimenter rose very silently and walked behind the S 

0 This seems intimately related to primary process thinking or autistic thinking. 
To avoid the developmental, pathological, and theoretical implications of these 
concepts a new phrase seems preferable to describe the clinically observable 
phenomenon. 
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out of the S' s visual field. Subsequently, the S was instructed to open 
his eyes while still in deep trance and a hallucination of the associate 
sitting in the chair was induced. This hallucination was facilitated by the 
fact that during the initial part of the experiment, just prior to the S ' s 
closing his eyes, the associate was actually sitting in the chair. After the 
hallucination appeared to be fully accepted by the £, and he appeared 
to be responding to the hallucination as though it were actually the associate, 
he was instructed to turn around and look at the associate now behind 
him with the question, “Who is that behind you?” Almost invariably the 
“real” S would look at the asso< iate, then quickly turn back to look at 
the empty chair, and back at the associate. After looking back and forth 
between the hallucinated and the “leal” associate, the Ss indicated verbafiy 
that they were perceiving two images of the same person. 10 When asked 
about this, they tended to give bland responses such as “mirrors” or a 
“trick.” Though they seemed somewhat confused, they did not become 
seriously disturbed. 

The “fake” group, in most cases, either refused to see anyone behind 
them, or claimed that they could not iccognize the person Occasionally, 
they admitted recognizing the associate behind them and then claimed that 
the hallucination had vanished. (This leaction, while unusual among 
the real group, is occasionally found, especially if the S did not fully 
accept the initial hallucination.) Of approxin lately 30 “faking” Ss> only 
two acted as if they saw two images of the same individual. The others, 
when asked during postexperimental inquiry about the Teason for their 
response, gave a very significant answer. They stated that I had instructed 
them to hallucinate tlu associate in the chair and therefore, when I asked 
who the individual behind them was, they had to deny seeing him, or if 
they saw him, recognizing him. After all, there was only one such individual 
and I had already told them that they were supposed to see him sitting 
in the chair. This logical conclusion determined th*i response given by 
simulating 5s ; it did not occur to the overwhelming majority of the “real” 
Ss who saw two images without any difficulty. This finding appears to 
represent a valid and significant difference. The “real” S responds to 
a subjectively real image of the a^wiate in the chair. When asked about 
an objectively real image of the same individual, he is able to perceive 
this as well. He can respond to perceptions that are subjectively real and 
determined by the suggested environment, as well as to his actual percep- 
tions of the real world, without attempting to satisfy a possible need to 
make them logically compatible. The absence of expression of a need for 
logical consistency seems, at this point, to be one of the major characteris- 
tics of hypnosis. 

Because it is my belief that the “cssense” of hypnosis will be found 

"This situation was originally discussed by Milton H. Erickson in a personal 

communication. 
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in the subjective experiences of the S, I have become increasingly interested 
in a series of techniques attempting to obtain data about the actual feelings 
and experiences of the S . In the future, I intend to develop inquiry pro- 
cedures that will include ‘'causal conversation” with another S who, in 
reality, is an investigator. It is hoped to elicit cooperation from the S * s 
friends. Casual preliminary attempts using such procedures indicate that 
material obtained in this way may be quite illuminating and not accessible 
to direct inquiry by the experimenter. 


A Point of View toward Hypnosis 

While much of the research described here appears to be explaining 
away the hypnotic phenomenon, the intention is rather to differentiate 
its valid and significant aspects from what might be termed artifact. One 
of the problems inherent in any study of hypnosis is that of its definition. 
There is high consensus of opinion about what constitutes hypnosis in 
terms of a variety of scales. However, the essential characteristics have 
remained obscure. A great many investigators have become impressed and 
fascinated by the apparent transcendence of normal physiological rapacities 
in hypnosis. The present research program has made me increasingly skepti- 
cal of the experimental data that purport to support this \icw. However, 
clinical data obtained both by others and myself seem to show in a dramatic 
w'ay that responses can be evoked in some 5s which they themselves could 
not perform voluntarily. Such phenomena seem to be limited to 5s who 
have a peculiar disposition in this direction. For example, authenticated 
cases of hypnotically induced blistering have been achieved only in indi- 
viduals with previous dermatological histories. 

One might hypothesize that the capacity to produce marked physiological 
alterations in hypnosis is confined to persons who have a readiness to 
somatizc in the organ system being investigated, which will usually have 
been demonstrated by a history of similar pathology occurring spontaneously. 
Such findings do not preclude the possibility, of course, that a trans- 
cendence of normal volitional capacities in some aieas may eventually 
be established in the laboratory as unequivocally due to hypnosis. 

Aside from the controversial issue of such changes in physiological capaci- 
ties, it appears that a universal effect of hypnosis on any S in deep trance 
can be delineated in terms of his subjective experience. Experience, after 
all, is not to be taken as an ephemeral or unimportant aspect of hypnosis 
but, rather, as extremely significant and, to the S , dramatic and striking. 

Any S who has experienced deep trance w'ill unhesitatingly describe this 
state as basically different from his normal one. He may be unable to ex- 
plicate this difference, but he will invariably be quite definite and certain 
about its presence. Thus, one of the characteristics of hypnosis is that 
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in deep trance the S experiences the state as discontinuous from his normal 
waking experience (though not always in the intermediate stages of trance). 
Hypnotic trance differs from pathological states, which may also be dis- 
continuous, in that the S enters and leaves the state in accordance with 
previously established “rules of the game.” 

Another aspect of this altered subjective state is one which the S describes 
as an inability to resist a cue given by the hypnotist. (Interestingly enough, 
if the S bfforr entering the tiame decides not to follow a specific suggestion 
he is able to resist it .) 11 The uniformity v\ ith which this compulsive quality 
is reported tends to make us accept it as a chaiacteiistic of hypnosis. 
However, it will not emcige as a difference in behavior between real and 
faking Ss. 

Finally, an important attiibutc of hypnosis is a potentiality for the S 
to experience as subjectively real suggested alterations m his environment 
that do not conform with lealitv. In tiancr, the waking distinction between 
an imagined idea and what is perceived externally to the organism fades, 
and images may be perceived as originating from external reality. Thus, 
the waking individual, no matter how haul he tries to imagine that he 
saw someone sitting opposite to him. might at best be able to evoke some 
kind of imagery but would always be aware of the distinction between 
this and leality. The S in deep hypnosis may well be unaware 1 of the 
distinction, though at some level lie will always be able to discriminate. 

In sum, the principal features of the hypnotic* state are seen as changes 
in the subjective experience which are characterized by (a) discontinuity 
from normal waking experience, ( b ) a compulsion to follow the cues given 
by the hypnotist, (c) a potentiality for experiencing, as subjectively real, 
distortions of perception, memory, or feeling based on “suggestions” by 
the hypnotist rather than on c »jective reality, (d) the ability to tolerate 
logical inconsistencies that uou*d be disturbing to the individual in the 
wake state. 


Summary 

This paper has attempted to delineate some* aspects of hypnotic phe- 
nomena which can be rigorously tested and established. The hypothesis 
that the subject’s “knowledge” regarding behavior in hypnosis influences his 
own hypnotic behavior was supported by an experiment. Students were 
exposed to i demonstration and lecture on hypnosis in which catalepsy 
of the dominant hand was mentioned as a common feature of trance 
behavior. Five out of nine volunteers exhibited this phenomenon under 

11 However, suggestions that are inconsistent with the basic “rules of the game 1 * 
governing the implicit contract between hypnotist and S , as seen by the S 9 are, 
as a rule, not followed* e.g., antisocial and self-destructive acts, or any other 
suggestions running counter to basic ego needs or superego inhibitions. 
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hypnosis. No students in a control group, who were given a similar 
lecture and demonstration but with no mention of catalepsy, showed the 
phenomenon. 

An experiment performed by Ashley, Harper, and Runyon, which depends 
on hypnotic amnesia to explain the results, was repeated with the inclusion 
of a control group of subjects. These were subjects w r ho simulated hypnosis 
but who were otherwise exposed to the same experimental situation as 
the hypnotic subjects. The behavior of the simulating group was indis- 
tinguishable from that of the “real” group* and both were indistinguishable 
from the results of the original study. Some doubt is thus cast on an 
explanation of the results in terms of hypnotic amnesia, and support is 
lent to the hypothesis that the demand characteristics of the experimental 
procedure may be a significant determinant of subject behavior. 

In another experiment it was found that motivated subjects in the wake 
state held a weight at anil’s length for a longer period of time than 
they did while in the hypnotic state. This result casts doubt on the notion 
that enhanced physical capacity is a primary characteristic of the trance 
state. 

Differences between “real” and “fake” subjects were investigated. The 
major difference appears to be a tolerance by the “real” sifbject of logical 
inconsistencies. 

It was concluded that in the absence of objective indices of hypnosis 
the existence of trance may J?e considered a clinical diagnosis. Until an 
invariant index of hypnosis can be established, such a diagnosis must be 
confirmed by the subject’s report of alterations in his experience, since 
the real focus of hypnosis appears to lie in the subjective experience of 
trance. 
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’Credulous” and ’’Skeptical" Views 

of Hypnotic Phenomena: 

A Review of Certain Evidence 

and Methodology 


/. P. Sutcliffe 


A traditional opposition runs through the many viewpoints about the na- 
ture of hypnosis. It began with Mesmcr and Benjamin Franklin (Binet), 
repeated itself with Elliotson and Braid (Bramwell 1906) and again with 
Charcot and Bernheim, and finds its modern form in the views of Erickson 
(LeCron) and White. What might be called the “credulous” view' takes 
the hypnotic subject’s testimony on faith. For example, it is suggested 
to a subject in trance that a blank card is a photograph of a person’s 
face; if the subject says that he can see the face and goes on to de- 
scribe its detail, the “credulous” view is that in some sense the subject 
does “see.” The perceptual process is assumed to be akin to that which 
is produced by an actual set of stimulus conditions. Erickson (1937) is 
quite explicit in his view that hypnotically produced “unconsciousness,” 
“deafness” (1938, 1944), “colour blindness,” and “after-images” (1938) 
are like the naturally occurring organic conditions. In oppositon there are 

International Journal ok Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis, 1960 , 8, 
73 - 101 . 
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those who doubt the subject's testimony and contend that he actually per- 
ceives the situation as it is while acting as if it were as suggested by 
the hypnotist This might be called the “sceptical” point of view; and 
White s position is of this sort. The “credulous” and “sceptical” viewpoints 
diverge on certain questions of fact, particularly on that of the subject's 
perceptions, and it is of interest to take stock of the large body of pertinent 
evidence which has been accruing. This must be consideied in light of 
criteria of admissible evidence. This paper examines the minimum require- 
ments of experimental control in hypnotic experimentation, and reviews 
evidence from studies of hypnotically produced aesthesias; auditory, visual 
and temporal hallucinations; regression; and anti-social behaviour. 

Methodological rigor has not been characteristic of studies of hypnosis. 
The works of Young (1926) and Hull have historical significance and 
have influenced the development of the subject because, contrary to earlier 
and some subsequent uoik, they paid due attention to experimental require- 
ments. An analysis of successful and unsuccessful investigation through the 
history of hypnotism reveals a minimum set of requirements for any given 
experiment to be conclusive. Unfortunately as many recent studies fail 
in this respect as did early ones. Thus it will aid in the evaluation of 
evidence to set down the controls necessary in an experiment on hypnosis. 

Young (1926) was perhaps the fust to show that hypnotic behaviour 
must be compared with “normal waking behaviour” if causation is to 
be attributed to hypnosis. Without this comparison one cannot show that 
hypnosis has any effect, and ii is a mistake to attribute automatically any 
given behaviour that occurs in trance to hypnosis; it may occur as readily 
without. For example, Young’s subjects in trance were remarkably acute 
in discriminating postage stamps but they performed as well in the waking 
state; thus hypnosis uas not th cause of the performance, and the latter 
was remarkable only because* o.' its novelty. It ma] seem obvious to use 
waking controls, but many studies of hypnosis fail to do so. 

The form of the waking control is important. If the one subject 3s 
used in the trance and waking states there is the general problem of 
transfer effects and a further problem peculiar to hypnosis. Pattie (1933) 
shows how the subject may b, um the trance and waking performances 
into consistence witli the relationship expected by the hypnotist or demanded 
by the subject’s own situation. (See also Orne. 1959). For example, 
if the subject in the waking state is asked to simulate his previous trance 
performance, to do so successfully would he tantamount to an admission 
that his \r*» behaviour was simulation; accordingly he may perform 
in a way different from the norm for “waking,” and in a way which he antici- 
pates the hypnotist to expect. Pattie points out that there is difficulty 
also with the reversed ordei of cxpcii mentation, as the subject may gain 
experience in a control session which can facilitate successful simulation 
in a subsequent trance. Accordingly, independent subjects are needed for 
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waking and trance groups unless the situation is such that the subject is 
not compromised, is not aware of the hypnotist’s expectations, or such 
knowledge cannot affect the waking performance. Few studies use independ- 
ent waking controls. 

Where independent controls are used, it is necessary that the trance and 
waking groups be comparable. This is not always ensured, especially when 
the waking controls are made up of the most readily available subjects. 
The trance group will be highly selected for hypnotizability, whereas a 
haphazardly selected waking group will be at least more heterogeneous. 
Not uncommonly it will be made up of recalcitrant or nonhypnotizable 
subjects met with in the selection of trance subjects. This leads to a con- 
founding of subject different es with the trance-waking comparison. What 
is needed is a homogeneous pool of hypnoti/able subjects from which two 
independent random samples may be drawn, one to be the trance group, 
one the waking control. Little attention has been paid to sampling pro- 
cedures in hypnotic experimentation. 

The condition “hypnosis” itself can be analyzed at least into (i) the 
trance state or result of induction pioceduies, and (ii) liante behaviours 
in response to suggestions given after the trance is achieved Induction 
procedures may operate independently of the expci imental liance suggestions 
to affect the dependent variable. For example, slower peiformance on a 
timed task may be due to trance suggestions or quite independently it may 
be due to the use of sleep mggestions in the induction of tiance To 
control for this possibility one would need two comparable but independent 
trance groups, one to peiform the experimental task in trance with experi- 
mental suggestions, the other to perform the expei imental task in trance 
but without the expciimental suggestions. Few' studies utilize this distinction 
in their design. 

The hypnotist may be a souice of systematic eiror One example of 
this pertains to the extent to which the hypnotist’s investment in a given 
experimental outcome is implicitly communicated to the subjects such that 
the way the results come out is unwittingly arranged (Orne, 1959 for 
a discussion of the ptoblem of “demand characteristics”). Replication of 
experiments with independent hypnotists is desirable. One other variable 
of some relevance is the subject, specifically his hypnotizability. Failure 
to demonstrate a phenomenon with a non-hypnotizable subject docs not 
show that it will not occur with a hypnotizable subject, and so both types of 
subjects should be used. Related to this is the question of the time and 
care taken with induction procedures (Erickson in LeCron, 1952). In addi- 
tion to these various general considerations, in any given experiment there 
will be needed certain specific controls. These various criteria will be used 
in the evaluation of evidence which follows. 
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Studies of Esthesia 

Almost all studies in this area have concerned hypnotic anaesthesia* 
Anaesthesia as a spontaneous (rather than a suggested) feature of hypnosis 
was recognized quite early in the 19th century; and Esdaile, Elliotson and 
Braid all made use of it for surgical pui poses (Bramwell, 1906, Ch. ix). 
Bernheim (p. 116) cites isolated cases of major amputations and says . . . 
“In spite of these fortunate trials, surgeons soon showed that hypnotism only 
rarely succeeds as an anaesthetic, that absolute insensibility is the exception 
among hypnotizable subjec ts, and that hypnotizing itself fails in persons dis- 
turbed by the expectation of an opeiation." The Paris Commission of 1837 
(Binet, p. 43) had noted that . . the subject of the experiment was as in- 
sensible to pinpricks before the supposed sleep as when it occurred.” This 
raises the possibility in the absence of waking controls on surgical work that 
“hypnotic anaesthesia” is irrelevant to the subject’s insensitivity. That par- 
ticular individuals undergo surgery, have teeth pulled or drilled, and 
give birth apparently without pain while hypnotized is not in itself evidence 
that anaesthesia has been produced by the hypnosis. Such subjects may 
be generally insensitive to pain through heredity, the effects of progressive 
disease, etc. What are needed to clarify the significance of these sorts 
of observations are norms lor waking sensitivity to various kinds of painful 
stimuli as applied to different areas of the body. 

Experimental evidence on hypnotir anaesthesia can more readily be 
brought to bear on the “credulous” versus “sceptical” issue. Levine investi- 
gated hypnotic anaestnesia using S's report ol pain and the GSR as a 
physiological indicator. He noted that hysterical patients give the GSR 
to painful stimulation of “anaeshetie” areas. Using a veni-puncture needle 
through the skin of the forearm, he found that the hypnotically anaesthetic 
subject reported no pain but gave the GSR just as did the hysteric. Dynes 
measured the respiration, heart rate and GSR of six subjects in response 
to pinch and pinprick in the waking state and with hypnotic anaesthesia. 
He found that w’hile respiration was slower in hypnosis, there were no 
differences between the states for ** * other measures. 

Sears using seven subjects measured facial flinch, reflex leg withdrawal, 
respiration, pulse and GSR in response to a barb forced against the calf 
of the leg. Subjects were tested in the waking state and in hypnotic anaes- 
thesia, and subsequently were requested to voluntarily inhibit pain reactions 
in the wak. / state Hypnotic anaesthesia produced marked reduction in 
facial flinch and verbal report of pain — both subject to voluntary inhibition. 
Some differences were noted {or the remaining measures, but when indi- 
vidual reactions were examined there was found no uniformity of response 
to favour hypnotic anaesthesia and the overall mean differences are at- 
tributable to an occasional subject in each case. Larger samples would 
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be required to establish a reliable trend. The GSR difference is negligible. 
While the subsequent “voluntary” inhibition of pain reaction in the waking 
state was not as successful as the hypnotic anaesthesia, these results are 
suspect in terms of Pattie’s (1933) criticism. Sears himself points out that 
non-inhibition of facial flinch suggests that the subjects did not really try 
to inhibit the pain reaction in this experimental condition. With an inde- 
pendent control group the results could well have been otherwise (Orne, 
1959). 

Brown and Vogel followed up a sugg« vion of Hull for a comparative 
study of chemical and hypnotic anaesthesia. With three subjects they meas- 
ured blood pressure, pulse, respiration and GSR in reaction to both sharp 
and continuing pain. They found that hypnotic anaesthesia is not as success- 
ful as chemical anaesthesia in reducing pain reaction ; that, while hypnotic 
anaesthesia served to reduce the various reactions, waking simulation was 
just as successful (see also Orne, 1959). Most recently West et al. measured 
the GSR of seven subjects in response to four degiees of radiant heat. 
They compared the subject's waking reactions to pain with reaction under 
hypnotic anaesthesia, and they found for individual subjects reduction of 
from 26 to 67 per cent in GSR. The data as reported do not show the 
effects of the different degrees of pain, and furthermore* it can not be 
determined whether the reductions were other than adaptation effects. 

Pattie (1937) studied anaesthesia to touch. The task w'as for a blindfolded 
subject, with his hands in position for the Japanese illusion, to count the 
number of times the left hand was touched by E, the right hand being 
“hypnotically anaesthetic.” A group of 15 “normal” subjects established 
the basal count for comparison with the results of an independent group 
of 5 “trance” subjects. If truly anaesthetic, the trance subjects would per- 
form better than the norm for waking performance. While the icsults 
showed differences in the right direction for the first two trials, the overall 
trend for 10 trials is almost identical for the two groups. As the actual 
number of touches made by the experimenter is not reported proportional 
error cannot be gauged and the relative magnitude of the initial difference 
is unknowm. 

In summary: All experiments reveal at least some reaction to stimuli 
for which hypnotic anaesthesia is said to hold. Most experiments reveal 
some reduction in reaction to stimuli with hypnotic anaesthesia when the 
latter is compared w ith the “normal” reaction. Reduction is greatest with reac- 
tions subject to voluntary control, and least or non-existent with autonomic 
functions such as the GSR. However, voluntary inhibitions seems to be as 
effective as hypnotic anaesthesia in achieving such reductions. Such disagree- 
ment as exists amongst the studies may be due to method. The need 
for larger samples and for independent waking controls is apparent. Stand- 
ardization of measurement procedures could eliminate other differences. 
In general these data do not support the “credulous” view' that by hypnosis 
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there can be produced a genuine absence of painful sensory content insofar 
as this is indicated by behavioural reactions. The puzzle remains that hyp« 
notically anaesthetic subjects icport in many cases that they feel no pain. 
Future research might well be directed to resolving this disci epancy between 
the evidence of bodily reaction and repoited subjective experience. 


Studies of Hallucination 


Auditory 

In this area studies almost exclusively concern hvpnotic deafness, the 
negative auditory hallucination Exceptions dealing with positive auditory 
hallucinations aie (Lundholm, 1928, 12, Steiling) 

Fioin the observation that a hypnotic subject appeared deaf to all 
but the hypnotist’s voice, it vas hut a slioit step to the suggestion of 
deafness Bcinhcim (p 10) wiote . . “I induct' deafness The subject 
says that lie heais nothing lie answers nothing and does not react to 
the most dealenmg noises” He goes on to point out a puzzling feature 
of the subject’s behaviour (p 50) “I say to a somnambulist who lias 
been hspnoti/ed ‘When you wake you will not see me, you will not 
hear me, you will be deal and blind’ I wake him; I speak to him and 
whispei in his ear He does not show any sign of understanding: his face 
remains ineit If I then sav to him decidedly, perhaps once or several 
times. ‘You heat again’, his face shows great astonishment, he hears and 
answers me It is in vam that 1 say ‘You must have heard me all the 
time, since your piotended dc Jness vanished when I asstued you that 
you again heard me* ” 

In the modem period, Lundholm (1928) set a pattern foi experimental 
work on this problem He sought to condition finger withdrawal to «v 
auditory stimulus lor which deafnrs' had been suggested in trance He 
found an absent e of response* under these conditions; and also, when deaf- 
ness was induced for a CS to w 1 h the subject had already been condi- 
tioned, the conditioned response disappeared Lundholm noted that the 
subject’s responses in these cases were unlike ordinary conditioned teponses 
and weic more like voluntary inhibitions. 

With nor -voluntary responses, hypnotic deafness is not sufficient to abolish 
the usual n ation to noise Dynes found no significant difference in GSR 
to a pistol shot from the waking to the hypnotically deaf state. Brown 
and Vogel (p 420) make the incidental comment: “Suggested deafness 
does not abolish physiological reactions to auditory stimuli.” Lundholm 
and Lowenbach investigated the alpha rhythm of the EEG and found 
it to disappear with noise whether the subject was in the waking state 
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or hypnotically deaf; while it continued with quiet whethei the subject 
was awake or positively hallucinating a noise. Sterling and Miller found 
no evidence that hypnotic suggestion increases auditory acuity. 

Pattie (1950) investigated the possibility of inducing unilateral hypnotic 
deafness. Of 12 trance subjects, 4 reported that they could not hear a 
tone presented to the “deaf” ear. To check, two tones one to each ear 
were presented simultaneously but at slightly different frequencies. Under 
these conditions if the subject hears with both ears he will perceive beats; 
if he hears with only one ear he will jxjrceive a single tone. All four 
“deaf” subjects reported hearing beats, 2 of them on all occasions, and 
1 erratically with single tones reported for the remaining occasions, and 
1 initially but thereafter switching to consistent report of a single tone. 

Erickson (1938, 1944) has claimed positive results. In the fiist study 
he began with 100 college students of whom 70 were found to be capable 
of . . . “the more stuporous trance and the profound somnambulistic state 
as contrasted with ordinary deep hypnotic sleep.” Of these he used 30 
who were “trained” until . . . “it was possible to secure the stuporous 
trance and the somnambulistic state within 10 minutes. On a given day, 20- 
40 minutes were used to induce deafness, w'hereupon a number of clinical 
tests of deafness were applied. He contends that 6 subjects were totally 
deaf and 4 partially deaf on the evidence of these tests. Some of 
the subjects were asked to simulate their deafness in the waking state 
but thev did not duplicate th#ir trance performances. He concluded . . . 
“That the clinical tests employed, despite their variety and directness or 
indirectness, weie entirely adequate to detect complete absence of response 
is open to question; but the extensiveness of the auditory changes cannot 
be doubted. The conclusion is warranted that there was produced a condi- 
tion not distinguishable from neurological deafness by any of the ordinary 
competent tests employed.” 

In a follow' up study, Erickson (1938) used four of the subjects who 
had exhibited “complete deafness” on the clinical tests and conditioned 
finger withdrawal to shock (UCS) to a buzzer (CS). Having tested for 
the presence of the GR, he then induced deafness and gave a further test 
for the GR; in the latter case it was found to be absent. With “deafness” 
removed the CR was found to reappear. In a not strictly comparable situa- 
tion when awake the subjects were not able to inhibit the CR. 

Following observations (Malmo, 1952) on an hysterically deaf subject, 
Malmo et al. (1954) made an investigation along Erickson’s lines with 
“hypnotic deafness.” The hysterical subject had shown some evidence of 
startle to loud noises, and of increased muscular tension in a conditioned 
finger withdrawal set up. That is, the subject was hearing sounds but 
he was not responding to them in the normal w'ay — a distinction discussed 
by Erickson (1944). Malmo et al. then used two hypnotic subjects in 
whom deafness was induced via Erickson’s procedures. These subjects were 
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compared with an organically deaf control subject. Changes in the electrical 
potential of the muscles were recorded in response to loud tones. The 
“hypnotically deaf’ subjects initially gave strong reactions to the tones 
which reactions subsequently decreased. The decrease is a normal habitua- 
tion effect. Simulated deafness in the waking state was not as successful 
as hypnotic deafness in reducing reaction. Eyeblink in response to auditory 
stimuli was present with all subjects in all test situations. 

A third study of this sort by Kline et al. (1954) provides similar results 
with a different method. One subject, while awake and while hypnotically 
deaf, read aloud under conditions of delayed speech feedback. The effect 
of trance per se was checked by having the subject read without delayed 
feedback in the trance and in the waking states. They found evidence 
of resistance to feedback distraction, although the hypnotically deaf per- 
formance was not comparable to performance in the absence of distraction. 

In summary: While there is more diversity of findings with “hypnotic 
deafness” than with “hypnotic anaesthesia” the general impression is the 
same. The presence of autonomic reactions similar to those found in the 
w r aking state indicates that the subject docs perceive the stimuli for which 
hypnotic deafness is alleged. Where inhibition is noted, the inhibited re- 
sponse is also subject to voluntary control in the waking state. Differences 
in degree may be explicable in terms of motivation (Orne, 1959) and 
failure to use independent waking controls. While Erickson’s (LeCron) 
contentions about depth of trance may apply to a number of studies, 
this is not true of (Kline, 1954 ; Malmo, 1951) ; and Erickson’s own studies 
are open to criticism on several grounds; (i) no quantitative data are pre- 
sented and conclusions aie drawn from a single illustrative conditioning 
record; (ii) his conditioning set up involved simultaneous presentation of 
CS and UCS, and as with Lundholm’s (1928) earlier study a “voluntary” 
CR, both of which features make it doubtful that conditioning proper 
occurred; (iii) the bias arising from the selection and training of his 
subjects is an unknown. Thus while Erickson’s findings are at variance 
with the general trend, they aie not conclusive and a repetition of his 
study with appropriate controls would be needed before the “credulous” 
viewpoint could be sustained. 


Visual 

Four aie is of investigation may be distinguished — positive and negative 
hallucinations involving vision generally and colour vision. The general 
material will be considered first. 

While Braid (Bramwell, 1906) was aware of suggested visual hallucina- 
tions, the first experimental work was conducted by Binet (1887) working 
on Fere’s assumption that . . . “the imaginary object w'hich figures in an 
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hallucination is perceived in the same way as a real object” He investigated 
this notion with optical methods piessure on *S"s eyeballs to give double 
image, interposition of opaque objects, prism, opera glasses; mirror In 
general the subject would hallucinate an object on a plain surface and 
would leport the behaviour of the ob|ect under optical distortion Binet 
often found that the subject's response was m accord with the behaviour 
of real objects, and he concluded that hallucinations are associated with 
(real) points of reference which are subject to optical laws 

Bernheim (p 99ff ) also investigated tf ? problem and showed that hal- 
lucinations are indejoendent of paiticular points of reference, though the 
latter may be used as cues to an "‘appropriate” hypnotic response He 
took the precaution of using naive subjects and woiked m silence to mini- 
mize their knowledge of his expectations He had subjects hallucinate in 
free space — the sky or in the dark and in these cases lore’s formula 
breaks down Incidental to Binet’s enquiry was the observation that subjects 
can make use ol minute cues, e g , to recogni/e one of a set of blank 
cards, and it was thought that hypnosis increased visual acuity Young 
(1926) using the appropriate waking controls lound no advantage of hyp- 
notic ovei waking performance at discriminating postagt stamps Sterling 
and Miller and Eysenck confirmed this finding, while Wcit/cnhoirei (1951) 
varying task difficulty found some advantage foi the hvpnotir state The 
latter did not use independent waking controls 

Concerning negative visual Hallucinations, Renjhdin (p 17) described 
a test devised by Stocbei to detect “physical blindness ’ It uses md and 
gie'en filters in the perception of mixed red and green letters Beinhurn 
found that hysttiual and hypnotic blindness wire distinct lrom neurological 
blindness, naive subjects reading the letters mdtsc r linmateTv In 19 W Pattie 
tested hve subjects loi hvpnotically suggested uni-ocular blindness with 
filters, stereoscope Flees Box, opthalrnological tests plot of the bhndspot 
Two subjects rejected the suggestion of blindness, and of the thrci who 
accepted it, one lepoitcd blumng of vision and the othei two claimed 
inability to see Four failed the tests The fifth was investigated further 
and finallv failed on a complicated filter lest Investigation led to the 
subject revealing methods whcieb\ (although seeing) she had managed 
to perfoim on the tests as if blind 

Dorcus found no modification of the pupillary reaction to light with 
suggested blindness On the other hand, Loomis, et al reported EEG activity 
in suggested blindness akin to actual blindness The subject’s eyes were 
taped open, and it was suggested in trance that the subject would be 
blind and sighted at alternate 1) second intervals Alpha trains occurred 
when S was blind and disappeared when he was sighted There was no 
waking control on S ' s performance Lemcre points out that EEG activity 
is not alone affected bv visual stimulation . “a uniform visual field of 
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light or dark, or even a field containing blurred indefinite outlines, usually 
does not interrupt the alpha rhythm” ... “a few people do not have the 
alpha rhythm with the eyes open or shut.” What is required for the dis- 
appearance of alpha rhythm is active novel stimulation such as where 
S examines and describes some object. In lioht of these points, Loomis’ 
study would need repetition with more subjects. Lundholrn and Lowenbach 
with three subjects studied hypnotically induced positive and negative visual 
hallucinations. All subjects showed marked alpha activity in a control ses- 
sion: and there were no individual difierences when visual stimuli were 
presented —the alpha rhythm disappeared. In the “hallucinated” states the 
EEG responded to the real state of affairs lather than to the state suggested: 
alpha disappeared when new stimuli were introduced; and alpha con- 
tinued in the absence of novel stimuli even though their presence was 
positively hallucinated. 

In summary: With one exception these findings are in accord with the 
impression gained in foregoing sections. The data show the subject to be 
acting as if he were able to see a non-existent object, or blind to a real 
object; and there is little to support the “credulous” view that the subject 
has the appropiiate sensory content. 

Woik on colour vision anomalies also has a long history. Following studies 
by Parinaud (1882) on chromatic contrast with hallucinated colours, Richet, 
Binet and Feie (1884) investigated the possibility ot after-images to hal- 
lucinated colours and (Binet, 1887, p 232-3) . . . “ascei taint'd that hal- 
lucinatory vision is subject to the same conditions (as normal vision); 
every hallucination of some persistence is succeeded on its disappearance 
by an after-image, just a* in the case of ordinary sensations which affect 
the ictina.” The method used could be responsible for their results. They 
wrote (p. 234) . . . “to ensui* success, care must be taken to define the 
nature of the sugeested colour. For instance, if only the colour red is 
suggested, the subject may either see the shade of red of w'hich green 
is the complementary colour, or the orange-red of which blue is comple- 
mentary. These contradictory results rue impossible when the colour which 
the subject is intended to see is made clear by a comparison.” While 
it is necessary to specify a pa.vular colour, this method is unsuitable 
in that it gives the subject an opportunity to discover the exact after-image 
required by looking at the* real comparison colour. Bernheini used naive 
subjects and took care not to reveal what was expected and in this case the 
results were negative 

Binet and Fere also claimed to have observed complementary after-images 
to vivid waking images. If this were so, hypnotic suggestion would facilitate 
rather than initiate their occurrence in trance. To check this claim, Downey 
studied the imagery of a group of trained introspective observers. She 
found considerable individual differences in after-images to real stimuli. 
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She tried “a great many subjects” without finding after-images to mental 
images. One subject, in her opinion, showed some evidence of a positive 
kind; but this case is not conclusive. 

In the modern period, Dorcus suggested to a subject that certain real 
colours were some other colours, e.g., red was said to be green. In all 
cases the after-images reported were those appropriate to the real stimuli 
used rather than to the colour suggested. It is conceivable that real sensory 
processes suppress hallucinatory activity, so that this study does not constitute 
conclusive negative evidence. 

The first extensive investigation of after-images in the modem period 
is that of Erickson and Erickson (1938). Five college students previously 
used for hypnotic work were the subjects. Their associations to the words 
“red, green, blue, yellow, bright” were checked in the waking and trance 
states. Tiance induction took 30-45 minutes. In trance S v\as shown in 
turn 16 blank white sheets which, E suggested, were brightly coloured. 
E was to name the first, S the second, E the third, and so on. S was 
told that the colours he w f ould see and name would be diffeicnt from 
those named by E. S ' s after-images to real colours were also obtained, 
and he was questioned to determine his knowledge of the laws of after- 
images. The results: There was no evidence of word association along 
complementary colour lines. Questioning of Ss was said to reveal ignorance 
of after-image processes. Ss gave negative after-images to real colours. 
For the hypnotic hallucination situation (p. 583 . . . “The 4 subjects w'ho 
hallucinated the specified colour invariably declared the succeeding sheet 
to be the appropriate complementary colour.” 

The authors explain the result in terms of association: a real stimulus 
leads to a perceptual process which in turn leads to an after-image: when 
the percept is revived as an image it again leads to an after-image. The 
following criticisms may be made: (i) the results of the word association 
tests are not consistent w r ith their explanation; (ii) with college students 
it is difficult to ensure complete nai\ete about after-images, and the Ss 
being “trained” may have concealed knowledge from E (cf. 55); (iii) 
although S was allowed 1 to 2 minutes to “hallucinate” a colour specified 
by Ei the latency of S's response to his own blank is not reported; this 
is relevant in that S may have had opportunity to look at other coloured 
objects in the test room and thereby discover their after-images (cf. 5) ; 
(iv) terms such as “bright red” are ambiguous, as Binet aid Fere pointed 
out; there are individual differences in after-images to a given real colour; 
both of these factors would lead one to expect variability among the subjects, 
yet uniformity of correct response is reported. All told, these observations 
suggest that a tenable explanation of the results is that the subjects re- 
sponded in terms of a knowledge of complementary after-images possessed 
in advance or obtained during the experiment. 

A more extensive investigation by Hibler led to the conclusion that (p. 
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56) “there is no evidence that hallucinations produce any cerebral or sensory 
changes in the organism which cannot be explained in terms of mere 
verbal agreement, and cooperation with the experimenter.” While his experi- 
ment has certain procedural advantages over the Ericksons 1 study, it also 
has several important weaknesses which Erickson (1941) has pointed out: 
(i) The adequacy of hypnosis is doubtful, the instructions being brief and 
direct and the whole procedure taking but five minutes, (ii) The subjects 
were aware of the laws of after-images. Hibler’s reply, while pointing to 
weaknesses in the Erickson set up, does not rebut these criticisms. 

Most recently, Rosenthal and Mele found positive results with four deep 
trance subjects. While their experiment differs in detail from the Erickson 
study, the general design was similar and the criticisms (ii), (iii), (iv) 
diiected against the latter apply equally to the Rosenthal and Mele study. 
At this stage the “reality” of after-images to hallucinated colours cannot 
be said to have been established. Future experiments might concentrate 
on naive subjects such as children and be conducted in W'holly achromatic 
settings. 

Negative hallucinations for colour seem not to have been studied before 
Young’s incidental test of the effect of suggested colour confusion on the 
Holmgren Woollens Test. The first experiment was that of Erickson (1939V 
He used four female and two malt subjects all of whom had been used 
regularly in hypnotic w r ork The subjects had “normal” colour vision on 
the Ishihaia Test. The procedure was as follows: trance induction; sugges- 
tion of complete colour blindness; awakening of S w'ith post-trance blindness 
so that he would experience distress; reinduction of trance and partial 
restoration of vision ; induction of amnesia lor ideas and connotations 
of the negatively hallucinated objects; performance of the Ishihara sepa- 
rately under conditions of red, green, red-green, and total blindness; per- 
formance on the Ishihara without suggested blind. icss in the trance and 
waking states. The results were: (i) Ss had “normal” colour vision on 
the Ishihara in the “waking” and France” states when no blindness was 
suggested, (ii) When colour blindness was suggested, the were . . . “un- 
able to see” the numerals for which the > wc*e “blind” Erickson concluded 
that . . . “the findings demons*’ \tr clearly that cortical processes and ac- 
tivities can effect results similar if not identical with those based primarily 
upon peripheral activities and conditions.” 

A number of considerations, however, raise doubt that Ss “experienced 
colour blindness, and an alternative explanation of their responses may 
be sought, rether points out that Erickson’s conception of colour blindness 
is mistaken. Ishihara’s “red,” “green,” and “red-green” blindness should 
not be taken literally. Red-green blindness means, not blind for red and 
green, but confusing red and green; and the Ishihara “types refer to 
theories of receptor deficiency in the 3-colour theory of vision. As Grether 
says (p. 208) : “In both types of red-green blindness the actual deficiencies 
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in colour sensation are quite different from those Erickson attempted to 
induce in his subject.” Accordingly he asked “How then can we account 
for the fact that many of the hypnotically produced colour blind subjects 
read the chart in the same manner as do subjects with true red-green 
blindness?” In reply, he says that, because of the way the Ishihara plates 
are made they would not discriminate the orthodox Ishihara types from 
Erickson’s pseudo-types. Grether was not concerned with the “genuineness” 
of the sensory content, but he wished to show that Erickson, if he achieved 
any effect, did not produce colour vision anomalies of the sort that occur 
naturally. 

Erickson’s subjects were said not to be able to simulate colour blindness 
in the waking state. However, normal subjects can with scrutiny and certainly 
with practice come to pick the anomalous responses. (Erickson’s subjects 
performed the test 13 times in all.) The need for independent normal 
controls for this experiment is obvious. Erickson gives no data on the 
rate and duration of exposure of the Ishihara plates, and no data on 
the latency of S ' s responses. It is possible that the responses were achieved 
by deducing the anomalous response rather than actually “seeing” in the 
manner of a colour blind person. 

Although Harriman (1942a) says he wishes to check mi the validity 
of Grethcr’s comments on Erickson’s work, he commits the same error 
of taking the word "blind” literally. He follows Erickson’s procedure in 
detail, finds the same sorts of result, and is open to the same criticism. 
Subsequently, in line with Grether’s comment, Harriman (1942b) repeated 
with the experiment with . . . “instructions appropriate to induce colour 
vision anomalies,” viz. pseudo-protanopia and pseudo-dcuteranopia. He docs 
not describe the detail. In this case he tested with the American Optical 
Company’s Holmgren Colour Test and the Pscudo-Isochromatic Plates. 
Apart from suppressing red and green, Ss were not able to perform in 
a w f ay similar to the truly colour blind; and accordingly Harriman con- 
cluded . . . “it is possible to induce a profound change in S ' s attitudinal 
behaviour, although it appears doubtful whether sensory content is actually 
changed.” 

In summary: Repeatedly, studies of positive and negative colour vision 
hallucinations have produced results which have been said to support the 
notion of real changes in sensory process. Methodological weaknesses in 
these studies, however, allow' for reinterpretation of the results in terms 
of simulation. The status of after-images to hallucinated colours is still 
in doubt, although the form which an appropriate experiment might take 
is now clearer. Harriman’s second study on colour vision anomalies goes 
against the notion of genuine colour blindness. In general then, while 
there are loose ends, this body of wwk is consistent with the “sceptical” 
point of view-, while the occasional unambiguous result goes against the 
“credulous” view. 
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Temporal 

Early studies concerned the subject's appreciaton of time in hypnosis. 
More recently attention has been given to the suggested distortion of time 
and its effect on various performances. 

As subject’s could carry out post-hypnotic suggestions at specified times, 
it was at first thought that hypnosis improved a subject’s judgment of time. 
It was seen that some suggestions specified a readily recognizable date, 
so then arbitrary intervals of time would be chosen: “perform X, 2559 
minutes from now.” 

Delbocuf, Bramwell and Hooper used this method with lengthy time inter- 
vals, Gurney and Mitchell with short. Clausen has recently shown that 
this method, where K specifies an interval which S must match, is the 
most reliable of three commonly list'd ; but in these earlier studies it had 
certain difficulties as Mitchell’s findings showed. Although investigators 
claimed that their subjects had no knowledge of arithmetic, and the subjects 
when awake disclaimed calculation, enquiry showed that both claims were 
false. Subjects in fact used the following methods: S would convert a 
long time inteival into units of days, hours and minutes and thereby fix 
the date and time for the execution of the post-hypnotic act. With short 
intervals, in the absence of clocks, .S’ would use rhythmic counting, pulse 
or breathing, as a basis of judgment. In an experimental study, Stalnaker 
and Richardson showed that subjects used counting, pulse, etc. “with as- 
tonishing success” for judging short intervals; but when specifically directed 
not to use such mean,, the subjects were no more successful with hypnotic 
suggestion for improved time judgment than they were in the normal 
waking state. 

More hallucinatory in character are the “time distortions.” A subject 
in trance for about one hour may declare on awakening that he has been 
asleep for five minutes; this may he a function of post-hypnotic amnesia. 
In the trance itself, the passage of time may appear longer or shorter 
than it actually is (Welch) much as in the waking state where interest 
and boredom seem to affect r In these terms, Cooper and Erickson 
studied time distortion produced by hypnotic suggestion. 

Cooper and Erickson use a novel terminology which parallels a conven- 
tional distinction between “real” and “phenomenal" objects of perception. 
Generally, “real” time is called “world” tim^ or WT, and “phenomenal” 
time is c J cd “seeming duration” or SD. In an experimental context 
the real time is fixed by E but unknown to S for a given task is called 
the “allotted time” or AT, while its phenomenal time -the time seemingly 
available — is called the “suggested personal time” or SPT. Activities in 
time are said to be either “continuous” such as breathing which is a process 
with no well defined end, or “completed” such as an intake of breath 
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which has a discrete character. Time distortion is said to exist where WT ^ 
SD for a given activity, i.e when S falsely ppreeives the duration 
of an activity. Ordinarily the SPT as stated is not equal to the AT, but 
in the experimental setting the subject is required to misperceive the AT 
as equal to the SPT. 

Cooper and Erickson investigated the “utilization of subjective time.” 
While these authors espouse a philosophic idealism in adopting such a 
notion, their procedures can be recast into realistic terms. Their line 
of argument runs: “If SD > WT, perl ^>s one can get more done in 
SD than in WT.” More consistently they might have argued that: “If 
SD > WT, perhaps one can seem to get more done in SD than in WT ” 
Their experimental evidence can be brought to bear on both; all of their 
studies bear on the second, some on the first, depending upon the “activity” 
to be carried out in “time ” In some studies, S's “improvement” is evaluated 
only by reference to an “imaginary” performance, and so they bear only 
on the second line of argument In other cases evaluation is based on 
“actual” performance and these then bear on the fiist line of argument 
Now, “utilizing subjective time” means in realist terms “engaging in an 
activity while falsely perceiving real time” If one compares actual and 
imaginary activities in relation to true and false perceptioTi of time, four 
situations arise, and perfoimances in each case can be evaluated in one 
of two ways. These possi bill ties are set out below in tabular form to show 
the division amongst the Coopei and Erickson studies- 


Ac timty 


lime 

S correctly perceives Y 
S falsely perceives Y 
as Z 


S \ctually Pc rf 01 ms \ 

Control condition 

Mathematical problems 

Nonsense learning 
Creative activities 


A Imagine* Performing X 
Control c ondition 
Counting experience 
Human relations problems 
Rehearsal of motor skills 


X is a given activity; Y is real time; Z is the SPT , change in performance 
of X as a function of a given time experience may be evaluated by reference 
to either ( 1 ) S ' s subsequent actual performance of X: or (ii) S ' s subsequent 
imaginary performance of X. An examination of Cooper and Erickson’s 
work in these terms reveals that they do not always provide the appro- 
priate controls, nor do they in all cases choose the appropriate means 
of evaluation. 

Fourteen subjects were used, of varying age, sex and background, but 
not all in any one study which might involve but a single case. Subjects 
capable of deep trance weie “trained” for the experiments, the crucial 
feature being acceptance of the suggestions of time distortion. Typically 
this involved agreement that 10 seconds seemed like 10 minutes. In evaluat- 
ing the generality of the results it should be noted that subsequent to 
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the original selection of subjects, the authors decided . . . “to continue 
training only with those who are promising.” Typical procedures were 
as follows: 


Atlwity 

Time Continuous Completed 

WT “You will go walking ” “You will prepare a meal.’* 

SPT “You will spend at least 10 “You will prepare a meal; it will 

minutes walking ” take 1 hour.” 


The tasks perfoimed in trance were (i) “contemplation” of experiences 
such as walking, swimming, shopping, etc. either as an experience to be 
described for its own sake, or as a possible means of learning as in the 
“ichearsal” of musical performance and handwriting; and (ii) “directed 
thinking” as in the solution of problems. A subject might carry out 
a number of tasks in trance before reporting on them upon awakening. 
The authors pay no attention to the possible influence of retroactive inhibi- 
tion and post-hypnotic amnesia; the latter omission is especially puzzling 
as the sublet ts are presumably sonmainbules. 

The results of particular studies may now be examined, first the imagi- 
nai> and then the actual activities. 

1 . Imaginary Activities 

1. COUNTING 

A typical study imolvec! a subject “hallucinating” an experience on a 
farm where she counted stroke of a butter churn lor SPT ~ 10 minutes, 
AT = 3 seconds. She repotted counting 114 strokes in leisurely fashion, 
amongst other details of her experience This would support the conclusion 
that S can sooin to do more il she seems to have more time; but there 
is a paradox if one takes the subject’s testimony literally E t*Ils S that 
10 minutes is available, but stops her after 3 seconds. As S' is presumably 
unaware of the 3 seconds limit c n AT she might be expected to proceed 
at the rate “normal” for a projected 10 minute activity and thence to 
have completed 3 seconds of that activity at the normal rate when the 
signal to stop is given. Thus for 10 minutes of activity to have been experi- 
enced there would need to be a tremendous speeding up between the onset 
of the stop . *nal and the beginning of the next step in the trance sequence. 
It seems more likely that these reports are after-elaborations of a train 
of associations set off in trance-much as occurs in the reporting of dreams. 
No controls for “waking” peiformance are provided. When this performance 
is evaluated in relation to a subsequent actual counting performance further 
difficulties of interpretation arise. When awake, S illustrated her trance count- 
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ing with strokes at the rate of 1 per second. If she had in fact counted 
at this rate, she would have reported 3 strokes for the AT or 600 strokes 
for the SPT; as she reported 114, clearly she did not count at the rate 
of 1 per second in trance, although this may have been the appearance 
to her. Suppose on the other hand that she did count 114 strokes in 
trance; then her rate would have been 114 per 3 seconds AT which is 
38 strokes per second. There is no w'aking control on whether S could 
count at such a rate, but it seems most unlikely. 

Other experiments on counting give similar results and it may be con- 
cluded: (i) S does not in fact count one by one in trance the objects de- 
scribed at the rate demonstrated when awake; it is unlikely in fact that S 
counts at all. (ii) On S ' s testimony, she seems to count and the experience 
is “real to her.” 

II. HUMAN RELATIONS PROBLEMS 

In a typical case the experimenter sets a woman subject the problem 
of giving advice to a young couple who wish to marry where the girl has a 
dependent invalid mother. The conditions were SPT = 10 minutes, 
AT = 10 seconds. The subject gave a detailed account of an irnaginary inter- 
view with the clients and a solution. No waking control was provided on the 
“solution” of such problems. As the subject was 36 years old, she would have 
had her own and also vicarious experience in such matters fiom which to 
formulate a solution. Once again there is 110 objective evidence that S ' s 
mental processes were speeded up, although the subject may have had this 
impression. The same sort of comment can be made about Cooper and 
Erickson’s dress designing problem. 


III. REHEARSAL OF MOTOR SKILLS 

In this study, 5 subjects were to hallucinate writing with the non-preferred 
hand. Samples of actual handwritting were taken to gauge progress with 
“practice” in “distorted time.” A waking control group which did as much 
writing as the experimental group performed as well at each stage although 
it had no rehearsal in fantasy. Once again there is no evidence for real 
effects on behaviour, although the subjects reported an impression of 
improvement. 

2 . Actual Activities 

I. NONSENSE SYLLABLE LEARNING 

One subject learned nonsense material in the w'aking state and again 
in trance with time distortion. Learning was by the method of paired 
associates. The average time for learning a letter-group-pair was shorter 
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with time distortion: but there was no difference between the trance and 
waking conditions for measures of retention. Insufficient data are given 
to enable evaluation of these results, c.g. theie are rejx>rted no item data 
which would show that the two paiied-associates lists used were of com* 
pat able difficulty. This experiment would need repetition with independent 
waking controls and moie subjects. 

II. mathematical problems 

Two subjects performed simple aiithmetic problems in the waking state 
and in tiance with time distoition. When no allotted time was set, the 
subjects did no better than in the walking state. When the subjects were 
allotted time such that WT < SPT . . . “the peifortnance in terms of 
correct answeis was no beltei than chance would give.” Though not ex- 
plicitly stated, it appears that the Ss were hardly able to begin a problem 
before their allotted time was up, and they could then do no better than 
guess. 

/ w summary: The uniform outcome of these studies and others not dis- 
cussed here, (with the dubious exception of the study of nonsense syllable 
learning \ is that no nal effect upon behaviour is induced by time distortion. 
The subjects did not count, soke problems, benefit fiom innginary practice, 
or the like; although they behaved in their testimony as if they did. 
The “nodulous” view r is not supported by these studies. 


Studies of Regression 

A common device in earl) demonstrations of hypnosis w r as to suggest 
to a subject that he was some othei person, or in some other time or 
place. Binet gives priority to Bourru and Burot (1887) in requiring S 
to relive part of his past life. After working with the French investigators, 
Freud with Burner developed the method of abreaction. The term “hyp- 
notic regression” has been used generafiv to refer to all forms of behaviour 
manifested by the subject in e jxmse to the hypnotic suggestion that he 
is younger. Erickson and Kubie introduced a distinction between regression 
and revivification, the former “a half-conscious dramatization of the present 
understanding of that previous time” and the latter that “type of time 
regression in which the hypnotic situation itself ceases and the subject is 
plunged d .“Ctly into the chronological past.” Gill rejects the latter outright 
in light oi the continuing rapport between subject and hypnotist. Weitzen- 
hoffer (1953) distinguishes three types of regression as behaviour, and re- 
vivification as the process whereby such behaviour is brought about. 
The first type of regression, RI, refers to dramatizing or acting out the 
past; RII refers to “a true psycho-physiological return to a past state”; 
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and RIII is a blend of the first two. The “sceptical” view is that only 
RI occurs, while the “credulous” view is that RII can sometimes occur. 
Experimental work has concerned the developmental aspects of mental test 
performance and physiology. 


1 . Mental Test Performances 

Young (1926) regressed a subject with IQ == 140 to the age of 4 years, 
and also had him “play the game of being four years old” in the waking 
state. Tested under these two conditions the subject gained IQs of 183 
and 189 respectively. Young “believed that at least in this case the S , 
all unconsciously and with great vei isiinilitude, was playing a role” and 
he rejected the notion of RII on the grounds later given by Gill. 

Platonow carried out a similar study, although there is some question 
as to whether his subjects were in fact hypnotized. He claims positive 
results for regression to 6 years of age; but as Young points out his results 
are suspect on several counts: the actual IQ of his subjects was not deter- 
mined; there was no test of waking controls to see whether they might 
perform in the same way as the trance subjects. Young ( J 9 1 0 ) followed 
up the early studies with 14 somnambules and 7 non-somnambules. In 
the first study, 10 Ss were hypnotized in a group setting, rapport was 
transferred to 10 mental testers for the determination of regressed IQ. 
The actual average IQ of the group was around 100, but in regression 
to the third birthday, the results showed an average excess of 18 months 
MA over the regressed CA. He further tested individually 9 trance subjects 
and 7 non-hypnotizable subjects, the first group hypnotically regressed to 
3 years of age, the second simulating an age of 3 years in the waking 
state. The results for the groups were: actual IQ = 100; hypnotically re- 
gressed IQ = 198; waking simulated IQ — 178. This showed that neither 
group could produce the actual performance of three year olds. 

Spiegel et al. used an elaborate procedure for regressing one subject 
to 2 years of age and then progressing step by step to his proper age. 
The Stanfoid-Binet test was given at each stage. With a real age of 23 
years, the subject's IQ was assessed at 123; regressed IQs varied from 
95 to 1 34. The manner of testing at each level was not described : it could 
make a difference to the results if the same or a different basal item 
level was used at different testings. Their waking control tests were not com- 
parable to the trance test: “S was asked a random series of Binet questions 
and was to respond ‘as if you are five years old 5 . . . etc.” Perhaps their 
most significant finding w*as that when 18 months later the subject was 
regressed to the day of testing and retested . . . “the results were a score 
slightly higher than the original when awake, and his pattern of responses 
differ.” No evidence of RII. 
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The latter study illustrates a control feature, later emphasized by Sarbin. 
He had actual Binet test records for 12 subjects obtained when they were 
8 or 9 years old. (The ages and IQs of the subjects current at the time 
of the experiment are not reported.) The subjects were regressed to the 
day of testing at 8 or 9; and separately they were asked to simulate in 
the waking state an age of 8 or 9. The subjects were unable to reproduce 
the original test pattern under either condition, though they were a little 
closer to it with regression than with simulation. Kline (1950, 1951) reports 
a scries of studies which are said to demonstrate RII, but these lack certain 
necessary controls which render their interpretation ambiguous; no waking 
controls were used; there are no test records for the age to which the S& 
w'ere to be subsequently regressed. 

Several studies have attempted to assess “personality” changes with hyp- 
notic regression. Bcrgmann et al. and Mercer and Gibson each used one 
subject regressed several levels after the manner of Spiegel et al. and tested 
at each stage with the Rorschach. Meicer and Gibson also used the Good- 
enough Draw-a-Man Tests and the Stanford-Binet Vocabulary. These in- 
vestigators claimed positive results in that the 5V behaviours compared 
favourably with the test norms foi the age levels chosen. These studies, 
however, are inconclusive in that no waking controls were provided and 
no test records were available for the age to which the Ss were to be 
subsequently regiessrd. Omc’s (1951) study meets these objections. He 
regressed 10 subjects lo their 6th birthdays and found that Rorschach 
rccoids, handwriting and drawing w r erc unlike the norms for 6 year olds. 
In the waking state, subjects imagining that they w r cre 6 years old produced 
results similar to thosi found with hypnotic regression. Rorschach protocols 
and drawings were available from the 6th birthday of one of Ornc s subjects 
and these were different from ill “regressed” test performances. 

In general, studies of regression by mental test* are methodologically 
unsound and their conclusions are open to question. The fow r studies pro- 
viding adequate controls refute the notion of RII. The overall pictuie 
favours the “sceptical” point of view. 


2. Physiological Indices 

A case commonly cited as evidence for RII is the apparent occurrence 
of unconsciousness in one of Erickson’s patients at a point in a regression 
sequence .vhidi (on independent evidence it was known) he had been 
hit on the head by thugs. According to Erickson (1937, p. 1286) : 

“The regression to the earlier period of life at which this experience 
originally occuired, occasioned by the hypnotic suggestions for reorientation, 
apparently functioned in such a fashion that all experiences subsequent 
to the event, including even the development of amnesia, were eliminated 
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by hypnotic dissociation from the patterns of response which were mani- 
fested in the experimental situation. Thereby revival of the experience 
with its associated responses was permitted as if it were the course of 
actual development. Once this process had been initiated by the evocation 
of readily accessible memories, the recovery of each item functioned in 
itself as an aid in recovering additional material in its original chronological 
order, thus constituting a continuous progression to completion of the se- 
quential activity. Hence there would be aroused in proper order and rela- 
tionship the concomitant psychic and son $tic activities with their corre- 
sponding alterations and adjustments of the mental and physical states, 
the entire process being directed by the originally established patterns of 
response.” 

This is held to be a genuine case ol RII, but the following reservations 
should be noted: (i) Independent evidence shows that while the regression 
session was only 4 hours long, the events reported extended over some 
days. The “unconsciousness” in trance lasted several minutes, whereas in 
the original situation, S did not recover full consciousness for many hours. 
Thus as the temporal characteristics of the real and regression situations 
differ, they must also differ in their behavioural details: the regression is 
not like the rerun of a sound film, (ii) Despite Erickson’s (L(*Cron) conten- 
tions that the hypnotist must adopt a role pertinent to the S ' s regressed 
state, his role in this case is not specified: and to judge liom the questions 
he pul to the subject (p. 12P3) — “What’s the matter? What’s happen- 
ing?”— it seems unlikely that he was playing the part of one of the thugs, 
(iii) The regression sequence was repeated after more than one year, and 
again a further five months later; and (p. 1284) . . . “the records obtained 
were compared with those of the first investigation and were found to 
be essentially identical, including all the findings contained in tins report. 
The same descriptive details, the same sequences, the same physical manifes- 
tations and even the same fragmentary utterances and gaps in the re-experi- 
encing of the events were found.” The verbatim records are not reported 
so that an independent assessment of the extent of identity cannot be 
made. The claim of identity from session to session appears to be an 
overstatement, for, considering the part he played in the regression sessions, 
Erickson himself would have had to repeat exactly in the right sequence 
his suggestions, questions, comments, etc. Accordingly this report cannot 
be accepted as conclusive evidence foi RII. 

Another case report is provided by Kuppcr. A patient, diagnosis doubtful, 
suspected of malingering, in 1940 showed “diffuse abnormality” on EEG 
and in 1943 showed “diffuse cortical irregularities consistent with a con- 
vulsive disorder.” It is not stated whether this w'as an occasional or con- 
tinuing pattern. When the subject w*as regressed under hypnosis to a trau- 
matic occurrence in 1938, and certain changes in the EEG were noted 
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(p. 17) : “He was taken back to his 12th birthday and the EEG within 
normal limits. It remained so through succeeding suggested years until 
his eighteenth vear in 1938 following the fiist attack. Then diffuse 
coitical abnormalities occurred By suggestion the patient was placed 
in the situation prior to the initial attack on the fatal morning. More 
ii regularities, abnormalities, and spiking occurred The lecord was then 
changed within normal limits by reassuring the patient.” No data or records 
are provided, no waking control (with mention of the traumatic incident) 
was used It is possible that S ' s EEG train was only incidentally abnormal 
in relation to memories of the traumatic incident 

Gidro-Frank and Boweisbuch studied the plantar response under hypnotic 
regression In 3 of an original 45 subjects “doisiflection of the great toe 
arid fanning of the other toes” was found when the subjects were 
regressed to 5 6 months ol age While plantar flexion was noted at other 
ages, no quantitative data are given so that it cannot be determined whether 
these were invariable reactions There weie no waking controls — a necessity 
in light of other evidence (Weit/cnhoffer, 1953) that reversal ol the plantar 
reflex is not uncommon in adults. 

The authors note that their subjects’ muscular coordination remained 
adult despite their regression to a verv young age, and they continued 
to understand and communicate with the hypnotist. These findings suggest 
RI rather than RII 

Tme claimed to have devised a simple method for distinguishing RI 
and RII This requires S to give the “day of the week” on which a 
given event occ uned such as Xmas Day or S s biithday. He questioned 
40 men and 10 woriun about recent events and found “poor memory”; 
while in hvpnotic icgiession 82 r f weic correct in statmg the days of their 
10th, 7th and 4th birthdays N details aie given of the ages of the subjects 
or of their knowledge ol then most recent biithday. Time taken to give 
an answer is not reported No waking controls were used. All of these 
facts are important in that True ma\ have fallen into the same error 
as that made by the early investigators of time judgement (Brarnwell, 
1900, Delboeuf, Hooper) That is wuhout actually “reliving the day” 
through hvpnotic regression, sul «' f s could give the correct day by deduction 
from available information* 1 year = 52 weeks and one day, and 1 leap 
year = 52 weeks and 2 days; thus to specify the day of a given data 
one has only to count back from 0 to 7 days as the number of years 

specifies. 

In sunn r y: The study of hypnotic regression is in many cases as back- 
ward as the investigations of the 19th century Repeatedly crucial controls 
are lacking and evidence is anecdotal. The few methodologically sound 
studies refute the notion of K1I. In the absence of rationale of the link 
between hypnotic procedures and alleged hypnotic effects, RII is as magical 
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a notion as many of an earlier period and only one step removed from 
its popular version which involves reincarnation (Cf. the case of Bridey 
Murphy) . The most significant need in future studies is for objective records 
of the subject’s behaviour at time t t so that subsequently at time ti« 
when S is regressed (or is required to simulate regression) through the 
time interval x the two behaviours can be compared. The weight of evidence 
to date supports the “sceptical” view that the subject’s behaviour in these 
situations is a form of role-playing. 


Studies of Anti-Social Behaviour 

The French Commission of Enquiry into Animal Magnetism (1784) 
in a private report discussed the possible use of magnetism in sexual seduc- 
tion (Binet, 1887, p. 18--25), and it was of the opinion that “such practices 
and assemblies may have an injurious effect upon morality.” The possibility 
of using hypnotic suggestion for the production of other forms of “anti- 
social” behaviour such as theft was investigated by Braid (Bramwell, 
1906). Bemhcim (p. 160) reports a series of cases of false testimony induced 
by indirect methods such as the use of retroactive hallucinations and delu- 
sions. Bramwell (1906, p. 323), having questioned hypnotized subjects 
about their behaviour, described “anti-social” acts as “a palpable farce.” 
He quotes de Jong with approval as saying that the subjects will resist 
certain disagreeable suggestions . . . “while they execute others alleged 
to be criminal, because they recognized that these were laboratory ex- 
periments devoid of danger either to themselves or others.” Schilder 
and Kauder (p. 52) in similar vein argued . . . “that the hypnotized 
person is always aware of the general situation, that he is conscious of 

the fact that an experiment is being made upon him, and that he must 

be well aware that the hypnotizer is not inducing hint to commit an 
actual murder, if the hypnotizer is a man of respected social position. 
We are therefore of the opinion that the hypnotized person can only be 
brought to perform such crimes as correspond with a previously existing 
inclination on his part.” Erickson (1939), as Young (LeCron) points out, 
is somewhat out of character in supporting this view. He describes 35 

widely differing circumstances in which he was unable to induce anti- 

social or self-injurious behaviour. His particular definition of “anti- 
social” involves awareness on the part of the subject of the reprehensible 
character of the behaviour suggested. This committed him to the use of 
direct suggestion rather than indirect methods through hallucinaton and 
delusion and the role of “demand characteristics” (Orne, 1959) in deter- 
ming his results would need to be carefully considered. 

If one adopts a legalistic definition of an “anti-social act,” e.g., theft 
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" ta ^ in s another person’s property without legal right, then the weight 
of evidence supports the view that hypnotized subjects may be induced 
in particular settings to behave in anti-social ways. Wells and Brenman 
successfully induced theft and breach of confidence. Schneck (1947) and 
Watkins (1947) report a variety of military offenses. Rowland (1939) and 
Young (LeCron) report attempts at injury of self and others. Weitzcnhoffer 
(1949) has argued that the difference in outcome, between the studies 
of Erickson on the one hand, and oi the other investigators on the other, 
is probably a function of method. That is, if one can make use of indirect 
methods to delude the subject it may be possible to induce anti-social 
behaviour; wheieas the subject is reluctant to so behave if it is made clear 
to him that his behaviour is morally reprehensible. Lyon’s study gives some 
support to this view in that anti-social acts were mote readily induced 
when justification and rationalization was given for an act than when 
S was simply commanded to act. 

Some of these studies pio\ide no waking controls for S ' s behaviour, 
a minimum lequiiement foi demonstrating the necessity of hypnotic sug- 
gestion; and of those which do, one may ask whether the control is an 
appropriate one De Jong, Schiklci and Kauder, and Erickson all comment 
on the setting m uhi'li the study is tarried out; and repeatedly one can 
point to features of experiments which would be recognized by the subject 
as “staged'’ For instance: in Lyon’s experiment why leave a confidential 
report in an open and unattended office? In Rowland's and Young’s experi- 
ments why expose only K s head as a target? The experiment would need 
to be conducted in “non-stagod” circumstances, and the appropriate waking 
control would then be o’s behaviour while awake in a comparable setting. 

hi summary: There is disagreement over the* definition of anti-social 
behaviour and the methods oi inducing it, but most studies report that 
subjects will carry out suggestions given to them If the subject’s testimony 
can be taken as relevant, it points to compliance with the demands of 
a person in a position of trust: (Lyon, p 290) “I really didn’t want 
to but I believed you"; k ‘I thought >1 would hurt him hut noi seriously; 
but I thought this must be pretty important to you so I look a chance”; 
“Well you said it was alright to d it.” This would support the “sceptical” 
view of the subject’s behaviour; but this should be tempered by the fact 
that an adequate test of the “credulous” view has yet to be made. 

General Conclusions: More often than not studies which are held to 
provide evidence for the “credulous 1 ’ point of view prove to be inconclusive. 
The occask t al well designed study tends to refute the “credulous” view; 
and so all told the evidence can be said to directly support or be consistent 
with the “sceptical” point of view. If this were a debate, one might say 
that the “sceptical” view wins by default; but as the scientist is less con- 
cerned to win arguments than to discover truth the case cannot be let 
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rest. There is a need made clear by this review for more rigorous method* 
ology: many studies need to be redone with the proper controls to enable 
unequivocal conclusions. As a basis for evaluating current work and for 
planning future studies, the comparisons and controls discussed and illus- 
trated throughout this review may be brought together into a single 
tabular statement of the basic design for hypnotic experimentation : 

BASIC 1)1 SION FOR fcXPLRIMLNTS ON HYPNOSIS 


Hypnotizability 

Major Comp lrifons Stimuli Somnambules Non- somnambules 

Control Present 

Absent 

Hypnotic trance Piesent 

Absent 

Hypnotic trance plus suggestions Present 

Absent 

Waking simulation Present 

Absent 


Replication: i. Independent random samples of subjects foi the 16 condi- 
tions; ii. Independent hypnotists for the 8 hypnotic conditions • 

The information provided by this design is as follows: The “control'’ 
condition provides a baseline of performance in the “presence'’ and “ab- 
sence” of certain stimuli, e.g. how docs the normal waking subject react 
in the GSR setup to (i) pain; (ii) the absence of pain. Against this 
baseline one can determine whether trance induction procedures alone make 
any difference; whether tiance with experimental suggestions makes any differ- 
ence; and whether simulation has any effect. Further more one can make 
internal comparisons to see whether, for example, hypnotically produced 
behaviour differs from simulation Presence and absence of stimuli are 
included as condi tiom to enable the study of both positive and negative 
hypnotic phenomena, e.g. positive and negative hallucinations; but also 
as a control on the experimental device being used — if the subjects react 
indifferently to the presence and absence of stimuli one’s measures arc either 
unreliable or irrelevant — and to provide the appropriate baselines for evalu- 
ating the effects of hypnosis. Two degrees of hypnotizability are included 
to allow' for differential reaction to trance suggestions and thereby, with 
the somnambules, piovide favourable conditions for the te*t of the “cred- 
ulous” view'. The use of independent groups of subjects will offset the 
difficulties raised by Pattie (1933), and repetition with independent hyp- 
notists enables the evaluation to certain “demand characteristics” (Orne, 
1959). The factorial design also enables assessment of interactions amongst 
the main variables The design is general in application and particular experi- 
ments will need additional controls, but its use can be expected to 
increase the likelihood of conclusive expei indentation on hypnosis. 
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"Credulous” and "Skeptical” Views 
of Hypnotic Phenomena: 
Experiments on Esthesia, Hallucination, 
and Delusion 

<#> 

/. P. Sutcliffe 2 


There is agreement about the phenomena of Hypnosis, so long as terms 
like hallucination, delusion, and amnesia are used in a purely descriptive 
sense. Concerning the inter pr eta' ion to be put upon the hypnotic subject’s 
behavior and testimony about his subjective experiences — that is, concerning 
the nature of hypnotic phenomena— there is traditional disagreement. 

Some assume a priori a distinction between trance behavior and simula- 
tion, and accept in good faith the subject’s testimony concerning the occur- 
rence of “genuine” hypnotic phvomena. They believe that hypnosis can 
produce aberrations in any given mental or behavioral function and trans- 
cendence of normal capacity. They assume that hypnotic suggestions arc 
substitutable for real stimuli as conditions of perception, and consequently 

Journal of Ab* >nnal and Social Psychology, 1961, 62, 189-200. 
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that hypnotic fantasy is akin in its sensory content to perception produced 
by parallel real stimuli. Erickson (1952) is representative of this “credulous” 
view. 

The “skeptics” do not accept hypnotic behavior and testimony at face 
value, as no unequivocal criterion for distinguishing trance behavior and 
simulation has yet been found, Furthermore they note that at least some 
hypnotic subjects adopt devious and misleading means of achieving sug- 
gested effects and misreport their actual experience (Pattie, 1933). They 
leave it an open question whether any given trance performance may not 
be matched in a nontrance state. They accede that an hypnotic subject 
may act as if the world were as suggested, taking his cues for a successful 
performance from the hypnotist’s explicit and implicit directions (Sarbin, 
1950; White, 1941) and from the “demand characteristics” of the situation 
(Orne, 1959) ; and they allow that there may be differences of subjective 
experience in trance and nontrance states; but they doubt that hypnotic 
fantasies have the same sensory content as paiallel perceptions of real stimuli. 

The main points at issue may be summarized in two questions of fact: 
Is hypnotic behavior like voluntary behavior? Is it akin to an actor’s per- 
formance of a role? or Is hypnotic behavior relative to a “subjective reality” 
the sensory content of which is identical in form with that produced by 
the stimuli of parallel objective reality? These questions may be answered 
by comparing hypnotic behavior w'ith normal waking behavior and with 
waking acting or simulation. ^ 

For experimental study the two viewpoints need to be formulated in 
relation to specific hypnotic phenomena. A major difference between them 
concerns the subject’s perceptions, so attention can reasonably be restricted 
to the cognitive phenomena of hypnosis. These may be classified in pairs 
such as paresthesia and anesthesia, positive and negative hallucination, and 
the like, according to whether the subject is required to pioducc or inhibit 
an experience. It then remains to select given modalities of sensory 
experience. For illustration, the two view’s are stated in relation to hypnotic 
anesthesia and paresthesia for painful stimulation. 

The credulous view is that with hypnotic suggestion of anesthesia the 
subject has no more sensory experience in die presence of painful stimulation 
than he would have in the absence of such stimulation. Similarly, with 
hypnotic suggestion of paresthesia the subject has sensory experience in the 
absence of painful stimulation exactly as in the case where such stimulation 
is present. On this view, hypnotic suggestions are substitutable for real 
stimuli as conditions of sensory experience. 

The skeptic doubts that painful sensory content is eliminated by sugges- 
tions of hypnotic anesthesia and that it is produced in paresthesia. He 
holds that the subject may agree with the hypnotist’s suggestions in acting 
as if the suggested state of affairs were so. There are two possibilities, 
however, concerning the subject’s perceptions: 
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!• Simulation . Although the subject complies with the suggestions he 
knows to the contrary that he is or is not being subjected to painful 
stimulation. Typically he misrcports his true experience. If this be so, the 
central problem of hypnosis concerns the subject’s motivation for misreport 
as a function of the hypnotic relationship and its procedures. In other 
respects no distinctions would be drawn between hypnotic behavior, voluntary 
behavior, and role playing. 

2. Delusion . In complying with the hypnotist’s suggestions the subject 
in some sense does not know that the real state of affairs is otherwise 
than suggested. If the subject is receiving painful stimulation there can 
be no passive ignorance, and “not knowing” must mean an active denial 
of reality. This version of the skeptical view which allows that the hypnotized 
subject may be deluded about some features of the trance situation has 
affinities with the credulous view. It may, however, be held independently 
of those aspects of the credulous view which concern sensory content. 

Methodological we: 1 
and experimental evi 
alleged to support th 
the skeptical view, ai 
albeit insufficient coi 
of experiments oil h 
conducted in awarenc 
design is followed by 
and delusion that bear 


Design of Experiments 


General requirements for the design of experiments on hypnosis are dis- 
cussed elsewhere (Sutcliffe, 1958, 1960). The basic design is set out in 
Table 1. The major comparisons bear upon the questions of fact. The 
control conditions constitute thu “parallel objective reality’’' of the second 
question; while suggestions given in hypnotic trance, on the credulous view, 


TABLE t 

BASIC DESIGN FOR EXPERIMENTS ON HYPNOSIS 


Major Comparisons 
Control (C) 

Hypnotic induction (HI) 

Hypiio: ' induction and sug- 
gestion (HIS) 

Acting when awake (WA) 


Hypnotizability 


Stimuli 

Somnambule 

Nonsomnambule 

Present 

C- 

C- 

Absent 

c+ 

c+ 

Present 

HI — 

Hl- 

Absent 

HI + 

HI + 

Present 

HIS- 

HIS — 

Absent 

HIS+ 

HIS+ 

Present 

WA- 

WA- 

Absent 

WA + 

WA+ 


"Orne’s (1959) work is a notable exception. It was not published, however, 
at the time the studies reported in this paper were conducted. 
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net up a “subjective reality.” These are referred to, respectively, as the 
C and the HIS conditions. Comparison of behaviors under these two condi- 
tions bears upon the second question of fact and thus enables a test of 
the credulous view. The two hypnotic conditions may be compared to 
distinguish the effects of hypnotic induction, HI, per se from the effects 
of experimental suggestions given to the subject following upon the trance 
induction procedures, HIS. In the WA conditions the subjects are required 
to act in the waking state as if conditions were as suggested by the experi- 
menter; and comparison of this behavior with that found in the other 
conditions enables a test of the skeptical view. 

The presence and absence of stimuli refer to the nature of the real 
situation. Fantasy adds something that does not exist or affiims something 
false, or it takes away something that does exist or denies something true. 
One may thus denote absence in a real situation as the positive case, 
and presence in a real situation as the negative case. For example, C-f- 
refers to the contiol condition with the experimental stimuli absent. To 
test the credulous view, one compares behavior under positive hypnotic 
fantasy, HIS-j-, with behavior under negati\e control conditions, C — : in 
the latter the stimulus is present, in the former the stimulus is actually 
absent but the hypnotized subject has to fantasy its presence. Conversely, 
one compares negative hypnotic fantasy with positive control behavior. 
If behaviors are alike in these comparisons the credulous view is confirmed; 
but if they are unlike, and especially if HIS-|- is like C-j-, and HIS — 
is like C — , real stimuli ate dominant and the skeptical view is confirmed. 
For these various comparisons to have any force, it is of course necessary 
that behavtors differ in the presence and absence of the control stimuli. 

The experimental comparisons are made for both somnambulistic and 
nonsomnarnbulistic subjects. This provision rules out the possibility that 
failure to confirm the credulous view in certain cases is due to the use 
of insusceptible subjects. The complete design thus entails eight distinct 
experimental conditions replicated for two types of subjects. No one subject 
performs under more than one condition in a given experiment, that is, 
an experiment entails 16 independent groups of subjects. 

Experiments on esthesia, hallucination, and delusion w'ere conducted in 
conformity with this basic design. Each experiment entailed three main 
observational stages: pretesting for all three spanned 2 months and preceded 
major experimentation for all three which spanned 3 months before final 
subsidiary experimentation. The three experiments were thus conducted 
at the same time. They drew upon a common pool of subjects, but these 
were allocated among the experimental groups in different ways from experi- 
ment to experiment. A typical subject, for instance, could be a control 
in one case, a hypnotic subject in another, and an actor in the third. 
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Sampling and Allocation of Subjects 

The experimental subjects were drawn from undergraduate psychology 
classes at the University of Sydney Such students are highly selected from 
the general population in age, ability, and education. For this group women 
tend to outnumber men, and interests tend more to the humanistic than 
to the natural scientific. 

For the expci iments, two pools of subjects weie to be obtained from 
this population: somnamhulcs ami nonsomnamhules These were obtained 
by selection from volunteers The ma|oi criteiion for selection was reaction 
to hypnosis. Subjects were handled individually, the initial session spanned 
1.5 to 2 hours. Adapted from Bemheim (1890), Davis and Husband (1931), 
Fiiedlander and Sarbin (1938), White (1941), and Eiickson (1952), the 
particular criteria were as follows: for somnambuU\ manifestations on the 
first occurrence of hypnotic tranre and at subsequent sessions of complete 
spontaneous posthypnotic amnesia; maniicslations on the fust or at subse- 
quent sessions of “convincing” esthesias, hallucinations, and delusions, and 
of the ability to o|x-n the eyes and converse without coming out of trance; 
positive motivation; and for nonioinnambuh ( reality contact and self-awaie- 
ness throughout all hypnotic procedures with complete abxnce of s|ion- 
taneous and suggested amnesia; complaint or willed rather than compulsive 
or involuntary reactions to suggestion; positive motivation. 

Erickson’s (1952) claim that success in hypnotic exjicrimentatioii cannot 
Ire expected unless subjects are “trained” for deep trance is contentious; 
but to ensure that conditions were not unfavorable for a test of the credulous 
view, all soinnambules were trained by the methods lie describes to ensure 
clear-cut clinical manifestations f hypnotic esthesia, hallucination, and de- 
lusion prior to the beginning Oi experimentation. There was a minimum 
interval of 2 months betwwn selection and training on the one hand and 
participation in an experiment on the other. During the experiments proper 
which involved hypnosis, a subject was run through a tiance induction 
procedure that took 30 minutes. For a subject chosen for the HIS conditions, 
this was followed by an additic, • ' 1 5 minutes ol hypnotic procedure for 
the production of esthesia, hallucination, or delusion as required (see 
Sutcliffe, 1958, pp. 105 108, 219 249, for details) . 

Of 487 students approached, hypnotic procedures were applied to 156 
volunteers, and of these, 108 were rejected as rocalcitrant or as intermediate 
or uncertan .n their degree of hypnotizability. Selection continued as sub- 
jects came to hand until 24 soinnambules and 24 nonsomnambules had 
been found, each pool comprising 12 men and 12 women. There were 
no significant differences in age for these four subgroups, and the overall 
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mean was 22.9 years with standard deviation 3.2. For a given type the 
incidence out of 156 is approximately 16%, which agrees with the statistics 
compiled by Bramwell (1906). Thus although the specific aim in selection 
was to obtain given numbers of subjects, it happened that the two extreme 
types of subjects occurred at about the same rate as they do for the general 
population insofar as that can be determined from inadequate statistics; and 
so the experimental universe is not atypical. Experimental results obtained 
from the samples have generality in that the latter are at least representative 
of the extremes of hypnotizability for young adult men and women at the 
university. 

The primary concern in testing the credulous and skeptical views is 
to compare the control, hypnotic, and acting conditions; studies of the 
effects of trance per se, of individual differences and reliability are sub- 
sidiary. Attention might thus be rcstiicted to methods of allocating subjects 
to the six experimental conditions: C-(-, C— , HIS+, HIS—, WA-j-, and 
WA — . For the experiment on esthesia, six independent random samples 
of four subjects were drawn separately from each of the somnambule and 
nonsomnambule pools, and one of the six experimental conditions was 
assigned at random to each group. With the other two experiments a 
matching procedure was used to minimize intersubject variation which, 
in samples as small as four, could blur group differences. To achieve this 
matching, subjects were listed in rank order on a relevant pretest, the 
parallel form of which was tp be used as the dependent variable in an 
experiment. Twenty-four somnambules could thus be subdivided into six 
subgroups each containing four serially ordered subjects. The same pro- 
cedure was applied to the nonsomnambules. Although die common pool 
of 48 subjects was used for all three experiments the experimental allocations 
for a given subject varied from experiment to experiment. No subject 
was aware of his group allocation for any given experiment, and his partici- 
pation could give him knowledge of only 1 of 12 conditions in a given 
experiment. The experimental testing was embedded in a context of other 
testing procedures; and in these various w r ays all subjects w r ere kept ignorant 
of the overall design of the experiment and of the experimenter’s aims. 


Experiment I : Esthesia 

Esthesia was chosen for investigation as it is regularly cited in support 
of the credulous view. Most commonly, hypnotic anesthesia has been 
studied; here paresthesia is also considered. Most studies have used some 
sort of a probe as a pain stimulus; here electric shock is used. The subject’s 
testimony, gross motor movments, and GSR to the shock stimuli are 
observed. 
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Method 

APPARATUS 

The subject was connected to a GSR circuit Wood worth, 1936, p. 
278) with electrodes attached to fingers of the right hand, and to a dc 
shock circuit via the left hand. A switch in the latter circuit enabled 
the experimenter to deliver either a buzz without shock, or buzz and shock 
simultaneously. 


PRE-EXPERIMENTAL TESTING 

The subjects were given a series of shocks with the apparatus described. 
This provided them with experience necessary for subsequent paresthesia 
if it were to occur. Also it enabled the experimenter to determine a fixed 
level of electric shock that produced pain in all subjects. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

The experiment was conducted in a sound-dampened room. The subject 
sai at a small table placed in a corner so that ahead and to the right 
he faced bare walls, while to the left and behind he was bounded by 
a wooden screen. The expel imentcr sat behind the subject, or moved out 
when necessary to control the apparatus concealed by the screen. The 
table was bare and only the electrodes were visible. A fluorescent source 
provided constant illumination. The only stimuli of a variable character 
were the experimenter’s instructions, and the buzz or buzz-shock of the 
apparatus as delivered by the experimenter. 

The particular experimental conditions were as follows: 

C 4 The subject was linked to both the shock and GSR apparatus but re- 
ceived no shocks. When the stimulus key was depressed by the experi- 
menter, buzz done oc«n**red. The only instructions given to the subject 
were that he should rerain passive and refrain from gross motor move- 
ments. 

C" This condition was identical with C* except that when the experimenter 
depressed the stimulus key, the subject received an electric shock simul- 
taneously with hearing the buzz. 

HIS + The objective conditions were those of C\ In addition, the subject was 
induced into deep trance and paresthesia for shock suggested, the “shock” 
to be felt simultaneously rhh hearing the buzz. 

HIS" The objective conditions were of C". In addition, the subject was in- 
duced into deep trance and anesthesia was suggested for the left hand. 
WA + With the objective conditions of C + the subject was asked to recall a 
circumstance in which, though not in pain, he had behaved as if he 
were, specifically, touching an electric iron to see whether it was hot; and 
the subject was then asked to respond at the buzz as if he had received 
a gainful electric shock of the magnitude previously experienced. 

WA" With the objective conditions of C" the subject was asked to recall a 
circumstance in which, though in pain, he had behaved as if he were 
not; specifically, having fallen over as a child when playing with other 
children; and the subject was then asked to respond at the buzz as if 
there were no shock. 
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In each case, the subject received four stimuli at intervals of approximately 
1.5 minutes. In the intervals the experimenter recorded the subject’s GSR 
and the base level of skin resistance prior to giving the next stimulus, 
and he repeated crucial instructions pertaining to the experimental condition. 
Hypnotized subjects were specifically questioned about their experiences. 
Movements and comments from subjects piovided qualitative data to sup- 
plement the quantitative GSR records. The room was sound dampened, 
the experimenter worked quietly, the subject remained passive, thus irrelevant 
stimuli to the GSR wen* absent, and the GSR can be taken as indicative 
of the subject’s reaction to the experimental condition. 


Predictions 

On the credulous view, one would expect the GSR for hypnotic paresthesia 
to be the same as the GSR for the G condition: that is, fantasied 
shock should be equivalent to experience of real shock. Also, GSR for 
hypnotic anesthesia should not differ from GSR in the C + condition if 
fantasied absence of '•hock is equivalent to actual absence. At the same 
time it would be expected that waking subjects cannot imitate the hypnotic 
performance. Furthermore, while nonsonmarnhules may be* like somnambules 
in the control and acting conditions they should differ from them in the* 
hypnotic conditions. Complete failure of those outcomes would confirm 
the skeptical view. # 


Results 

Qualitative* data are reported in Tables 2 and 3 for the eight somnambules 
who were tested under the IIIS-}- and HIS — conditions. These describe 
movements and comments made by the subject as trance reactions and 
in a comparable waking condition. These data show that as far as overt 
signs and the subject’s testimoii) go, hypnotic paresthesia and anesthesia 
were invariably experienced. 

GSR data are presented as log conductance change (after Haggard, 
1949) . If R is a base level of skin resistance immediately prior to stimulation, 
and R' is level of resistance at the peak of reaction to the stimulus, the 
measure of reaction used is (40 + 10 log — 1 //?' — 1 /R). This scaling with 
log zero denoted bar four gives a range of values from 0 (no reaction) 
to 30, the largest GSR for these data. Mean values for the various conditions 
are set out in Table 4. 

The data were tested for significance by F and t tests via the analysis 
of variance, and the main findings were: Measurement of the GSR was 
reliable, intersubject variation being significantly ( p < .001) greater than 
intrasubject variation. There was a significant (p < .0001) overall mean 
difference of 8 reaction units between the shocked and the nonshocked 
subjects, with all shock groups averaging about 18 to 19 while the nonshock 
groups differed widely. In the nonshock conditions, hypnotic subjects gave 
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TABLE 2 

QUALITATIVE OBSERVATIONS ON REACTIONS TO REAL SHOCK (PRK-F.XPERIMENTAl) AND 
TO HYPNOTIC PARESTHESIA OF SHOCK 


Subjects Subject's React ion\ with Pateslhesta 

1 Flinches, grimaces, moves hand. In 

reply to questions alx>ut what he 
felt, the subject savs dislikes 
shocks and would prefer that no 
more be given. Needs reassur- 
ance to continue. 

2 No gross movements. When ques- 

tioned, the subject reports that 
lie feels strong shocks. 

3 Minor hand movement, lacial 

grimace. Says first shot k was 
onlv mild. Says that subsequent 
shocks were getting stronger and 
not to increase the strength fur- 
ther. 


4 Movement of hand, otherwise no 

signs. When questioned says she 
feels shocks but can take them it 
she has to. 


Subject's Waking Reactions 

to Real Shock 

Most apprehensive of apparatus; 
needs reassurance of low dc amps 
before proceeding; shakes elec- 
trodes off fingers at each shock. 
I las to Ik* encouraged to replace 
electrodes and to continue. 

No gross movements apart from 
linger reaction but says with 
vehemence: "Wow! that gave 
me a belt.” 

Reluctant to participate, says, "I 
know it's silly but 1 hate shocks.'* 
Needs much reassurance before 
proceeding. Exclaims loudly and 
shakes hand at each shock. Strong 
anticipatory avoidance both in 
hand movement and in vocal 
"oo” 

Stoic, calm, and, apart from huger 
movement, no overt sign of pain. 
When questioned the subject re- 
ports that shocks were strong, can 
take them, but would not like 
them any stronger. 


TABLE 3 

QlJAIITATIVL OBSfcRV/* IONS ON R* All ION » iO ACTUAL AHSl NCK OF SHOCK (pOST- 
F.XPt RIMt* N I AI ) AND TO IIVPNOIIC ANISHIISIA TO SHOCK 

Subject's WtfAnuj Rem t ion r 

Subjects Subject's Reactions with Airsthesia it it flout Shock 

1 Slight hand movement but reports Keyed up expecting shock; exhibits 

feeling nothing. Visible increase startle at “buzz” and relaxes 

in respiration subsequent to when he finds he is not shocked, 

shock. thereafter passive. 

2 Stuporous passivity, no movement Apprehensive* of shock; but reas- 

in reaction to shock. When ques- sun d when only "buzz” occurs, 

tioned, has to be urge 1 to reply Startled at first stimulus, but 

and mumbles that he fr Is noth- thereafter passive, 

ing: "Hand is stone.” 

3 Stuporous passivity; no movement Says, "I hope there won’t be any 

apart from hand jerk to shock. shocks.” Some startle in response 

When questioned, denies feeling to "buzz,” says, "That didn’t 

anything. hart” and laughs. Subsequently 

passive. 

4 Whole body jumped. When ques- Matter of fact approach to the 

tioned the subject said, “I don't situation; no outward reactions, 

feel anything, but she seems un- After second stimulus asks 

comfortable.” Subsequent move- whether she should be receiving 

ment restricted to fingers, but shocks. Accepts avoidance of 

denies any feeling. reply with equanimity. 
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TABLE 4 

MEAN CHANGES IN OSR EXPRESSED AS LOG CONDUCTANCE CHANGE 


SomnambuLe 


Nonsomnambule 



Nonshock 

Shock 

Nonshock 

Shock 

Control 

3 3 

18 1 

10.8 

19.7 

Hypnosis 

8 7 

19.4 

9 1 

18.9 

Acting 

16 6 

18.1 

13 3 

18.5 


reactions consistent with the absence of si *ck, whereas the actors gave 
greater reactions approaching in magnitude those given by shocked subjects. 
That is, neither hypnotic anesthesia nor waking acting was able to inhibit 
shock reaction and in this they were alike; while acting could produce a 
shock-like reaction and hypnotic paresthesia did not and in this they w'ere 
not alike. In reaction through GSR the somnarnbules and nonsomnambules 
were similar. In the comparisons that bear most directly upon the credulous 
and skeptical views, HIS-)- was much more like G+ than like C— , and 
HIS- was much more like G— than like C-f-. and in this the data do 
not support the credulous view. 

To check on the effects of trance induction per se, the eight somnanibules 
of the C-f- and C— gioups were subsequently hypnotized, afld with this 
difference the previous control procedure was repeated The two gioups, 
which averaged 3.3 and 18.1 in the waking state, average 3.5 and 17.4, 
respectively, in the trance state, so that the sheer lad of being in trance 
did not affect the GSR. 

In case intersuhject variability contributed to the nonsignificance of cer- 
tain differences, given conditions were compaicd using each subjec t as his 
own control. The 16 somnanibules comprising the HlS-f-, IIIS-, WA+, 
and WA— groups were retested under the C-f- and C— conditions; and 
thus a given subject’s experimental performance could be compared with 
his normal waking reactions in the presence and absence of shock. These 
results fully confirmed those obtained with the independent group com- 
parisons. 


Conclusions 

The credulous view that hypnotic suggestion is substitutable for real 
states of affairs as conditions of sensory content is clearly refuted by the 
quantitative data. The real state of affairs, shock or its absence, is the determi- 
nant of reaction even in the face of conti adictory fantasy. It is quite clear 
that hypnotic suggestion docs not produce “anesthesia” if by this is meant 
“absence of GSR to electric shock”; nor does it produce “paresthesia” if 
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by this is meant “occurrence of shock-appropriate GSR without electric 
shock. On the other hand, problems remain when these findings are con** 
sidered in relation to the subject’s testimony. Hypnotically anesthetic subjects 
report that they feel no pain when given shocks known otherwise to be 
painful and when their bodies are definitely reacting to the stimuli. 
Hypnotically paresthetic subjects report that they feel pain despite the 
absence of shock and bodily reaction. As reported, subjective experience 
is at variance with bodily reaction. 


Experiment II: Hallucination 

To investigate hypnotic hallucination — central to the credulous view — the 
auditory modality was chosen. Subjects were required to hallucinate, posi- 
tively or negatively, sounds known to have a measurably distracting effect 
upon performance. This would provide an objective check upon the subject’s 
testimony about hallucination. 

Method 

APPARATUS 

It is known that delayed feedback of speech can disrupt and slow down 
speech (Spilka, 1954; Tiffany & Harely, 1952) and this fact was utilized 
in the experiment. The method used to produce the effect was to have 
the subject speak in‘ a microphone attached to a multihcad magnetic tape 
recorder arranged so that the input was fed into the subject’s earphones 
after a delay of .27 seconds. (The reported optimal delay of .20 seconds 
could not be set up as the Machine available provided only for delays 
of .07, .13, and .27 seconds.; The subject’s vocalizing was an integral 
part of his test performance which then became subject to distraction 
effects. 

The test performance required the subject to say aloud each step and 
the answer to simple addition problems An item comprised the addition 
of three two-place numbers; there were 20 items to a trial, and five trials 
to a form. The form w^as p: rt p f ' r ed as a printed sheet of five rows of 
addition items to be presented to the subject for working and recording his 
answers. A 50-second time limit was set for each trial, and within this time 
the average subject could complete 10 items correctly. Parallel Forms A and 
B w'crc prepared with constant mean and variance and estimated reliability 
greater than .8. 

In preliminary standardization of the delay technique, there were observed 
progressive adaptation effects with practice and individual differences in 
magnitude of distraction effect positively correlated with speech rate. 
By comparison with normal average performance on the addition test, how- 
ever, subjects performed significantly less well with delayed speech feedback. 
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PRELIMINARY TESTING 

Subjects were tested on Form B of the addition test under normal con- 
ditions. This provided a criterion for matching subjects for the experiment 
to follow; it familiarized the subjects with the test procedure so that detailed 
explanations could subsequently bo avoided, especially in the experimental 
hypnotic sessions; it piovided baseline data for assessing the effects of trance 
per se on lest performance; and it provided sensory experience foi subsequent 
hallucination should it occur. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

The experimental setting w'as similar to that described for the experiment 
on esthesia. The table was bare except for the test form and pencil which 
the experimenter provided when the test was to begin. Whether subjected 
to delayed feedback or not, eveiy subject woie earphones fitted tightly 
to minimize normal air conduition of sound. The experimenters instructions 
and the subject’s vocali/ings were united to the earphones through a micro- 
phone located to the left fiont of the subject at a maximum distance 
of 18 indies from his mouth. 

The particulai experimental conditions were as follows: 

C + In the waking state the subject performed on Form A of the addition 
test. He won* the earphones and the rccordei was set to produce zero 
delay. The subject did n >t speak aloud but mouthed woids exactly as 
when speaking except for the absence of sound. 

C In the waking stale the subject performed on Form A. He wore the eai- 
phones and the recorder was set to provide .27 seconds feedback delay. 
The .subject spoke aloud as he worked at the test and suffered distraction. 
HIS 4 The objective conditions were those for C*. In addition, the subject was 
induced into deep trance and positive hallucination ioi his own voice 
w r as suggested. The experimenter illustrated the interval of delay at 
which the subject was to hear his voice whenever he mouthed words, 
and the procedure was repeated until correct 
HIS' The objective conditions were those for G“. In addition, the subject was 
induced into deep tiance and negative hallucination for his own voice 
was suggested. 

WA 4 The objective conditions were those for G\ In addition, the subject 
was asked to recall a circumstance where he behaved as if he had heard 
a noise when there was in fact none, specifically, querying a person who 
appeared to have spoken; the experimenter illustrated the interval of 
delay at which the subject was to imagine hearing his voice whenever 
he mouthed words, repeating the procedure until correct: and the sub- 
ject was then asked to perform the task as if, w'hilc mouthing words, he 
were actually hearing his own voice slightly delayed. 

WA~ The objective conditions were those for C'. In addition, the subject 
was asked to recall a circumstance where he behaved as if he had not 
heard some sound, specifically, by ignoring a call when engrossed in an 
activity; and the subject was then asked to perform the task as if he 
could not heai his own voice. 
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I n each case, the subject performed five trials at intervals of approximately 
0 seconds. Crucial instructions were repeated between trials. Qualitative 
observations were restricted to the subject’s testimony concerning the presence 
of hallucination. Quantitative data comprise the five trial scores for each 
subject. 


Predictions 

On the credulous view one would expect the performance of subjects 
with positive auditory hallucination to be like that for the negative control 
condition; that is, fantasied distinction is supposedly like real distraction. 
Also, performance under HIS' conditions should be like that for the 
positive controls if negative auditory hallucination does in fact offset actual 
delayed feedback distraction. At the same time it would be expected that 
waking actors cannot imitate these pel formances. Somnnmhulcs would be 
expected to differ from nonsomnambules under I IIS conditions. Complete 
failure of these outcomes would confirm the skeptical view. 


Results 

The qualitative data for the hypnotic conditions were as follows. With 
the soinnambules, testing was not begun until appropriate hallucination 
was reported; affirmative testimony was given in all cast's. With the non- 
somnambulcs, in no case did a subject accept the suggestions. 

The addition test data arc presented as number of correct items per 
trial with a possible range from 0 to 20. Mean values for the various 
groups are set out in T ihle 5. The results for the 12 groups on the Form 

TABLE 5 

MEAN PERFORMANCE ON ADDITION ihST FORMS A AND B 

Form B y Pretest Form Ay Experimental 

Non - Somnamhule Nnnsomnambulc 

Somnambule wmnambu f e Distraction Distraction 

Normal Testing Cor tit urns 


Control 

10.8 

for All (bou 

11 0 9.2 

9.0 

Absent 

10.8 

Present 

8.2 

Absent 

9.3 

Ihesent 

7.3 

Hypnosis 

11 .0 

10.5 

9.2 

9.5 

8 .r> 

7.0 

9.6 

7.4 

Acting 

10.2 

11.5 

9.2 

9.2 

10 0 

9.0 

9.1 

7.0 


B pretest under normal conditions arc set out on the left-hand side; and 
their results on Form A under experimental conditions are set out on 
the right. These data were tested for significance via analysis of variance. 
There is a small but significant pretest difference in performance between 
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the somnambules and nonsomnambules which does not affect the main 
outcomes of the experiment proper. Test performance is reliable, intersubject 
variation being significantly (p < .001) greater than intrasubject variation. 
The only significant effect for the experimental data ( p < .05) is the 
overall mean difference of approximately two items per trial between pres- 
ence and absence of delayed speech feedback distraction. The data for 
the nonsomnambules are accounted for in this w*ay: in the absence of 
distraction the pretest and experimental performances are the same; in 
the presence of distraction performance drops from the pretest level by 
an average of approximately two items per trial. The data for the som- 
nambulcs in the HIS conditions cannot be explained simply in terms of 
distraction, and account must be taken of the effects of hypnosis per sc. 

The 16 somnambules of the C-f, C— , WA+, and WA — groups were 
retested with Form B when later induced into trance. Comparison of indi- 
vidual results for the two testings revealed uniformly poorer performance 
in trance, the average drop exceeding two items per trial. Whether lethargic 
performance is an intrinsic feature of deep trance or a specific effect of 
the sleep suggestion procedure for inducing trance in these experiments 
is not established. The drop due to trance lethargy must be allowed 
for in this instance; together with the effects of delayed feedback distraction 
it accounts for the results of the somnambules in the HIS groups. The 
drop from 11.0 to 8.5 foi the HIS^- group is explicable in terms of 
trance lethargy rather than positive hallucination of distraction; while a 
combination of trance lethal gy and actual distraction can account for the 
drop from 10.5 to 7.0 for the HIS— group. 

The eight somnambules of the HIS+ and HIS— groups were retested 
with Form A when in trance but without suggestions of hallucination. This 
procedure enabled comparison for a given subject of performance of the 
addition test under the thiee conditions: waking, trance, and trance plus 
experimental suggestions. These data, with intersubject variability controlled, 
corroborated the explanation of the results for the independent groups in 
terms of trance lethargy and speech feedback distraction. 


Conclusions 

Waking acting and hypnotic “hallucination” are alike in this case in 
that they are equally unsuccessful in opposing the effects of real stimuli. 
As with the experiment on esthesia, it is the real state of affairs rather 
than the subjective experience that determines the subject’s objective be- 
havior. Hypnotic suggestion does not produce positive hallucination if by 
this is meant sensory content comparable to that produced by actual speech 
feedback delay; neither does it produce negative hallucination if by this 
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is meant elimination of distraction effects. The credulous view is clearly 
refuted by these data. There remains, however, the purcling discrepancy 
between the subject’s reports of hallucination and the evidence of their 
objective performance. 


Experiment III: Delusion 

As a major category of fantasy, delusion recommends itself for study; 
but there is a deaith of experimental evidence. Delusion is typically defined 
as a false belief resistant to modification by contrary evidence. Thus a 
prerequisite for study is the choice of a ptoposition foi belief. Of the infinite 
number available it is coincident to choose one the subject of which is 
the peison or his ego: then the delusion has immediate and wide implications 
for the subject’s beha\ ioi . Thus something is to be falsely piedicated of 
the subject's ego. In terms of the design, the proposition must take both 
a positive and a negative fomi The pi edit ate must thus be such that 
it can be truthfully affirmed of one group and falsely affirmed of another, 
and at the same time, it can be tiuthfull) denied of one group and falsely 
denied of another As the evpeiimcnlal gioups to be used contained equal 
numbers of men and women, “sex” was a predicate that fulfilled all of these 
conditions. The logical form of the positive and negative propositions for 


men and women is id veil as: 





MAN 

WOMAN 

TRUE 

+ 

You are a nun 

You are a woman 


You are not a woman 

You are not a man 

FALSE 

+ 

You are a woman 

You arc a man 


1 are not a man 

You are not a woman 


The positive and negative conditions are different in that the statements 
that form a positive-negative pair are not equivalent. The positive statement 
is unambiguous, but the negative allows several interpretations: for example, 
“You are not a man” need not imply 'You are a woman”; the subject’s 
intcipretation might be “I am r < hild.” These direct statements were not 
used; the intention of the logical form was achieved by more elaborate 
suggestions. The details are given in Sutcliffe ( 19 >8) . 

The experimental test of the credulous view of delusion involves the 
subject in behavior relative to a belief about his sex. Of the many ways 
of behaving characteristic of the sexes, moral and ethical considerations ruled 
out direct observation of the more obvious genital behaviors. Interrogation 
relative to “hypothetical situations” might have yielded information, but this 
would have been limited to the subject’s testimony. Accordingly attitudes 
and interests characteristic of the sexes were investigated. 
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Method 

MATERIALS 

Two parallel Forms A and B, each of 92 items, were prepared from 
the Emotions and Interests sections of the Terman and Miles (1936) Atti- 
tude-Interest Inventory. An item is scored M for a masculine response, 
"1 for a feminine response, and 0 for a neutral response by reference to the 
Terman-Milcs scoring key. The algebraic sum of the weights gives a sub- 
ject’s store for the form. The correlation b< tyvccn the forms is .81 under 
normal conditions. The average score for women on the forms is just less 
than 0, SD - 13. The average for men is about 18 points higher, SD = 10. 
There is little overlap of the distributions for men and women; but it is 
known from the r l errnan-Miles study that a subject can, upon request, make 
ansvveis conform or ovoiconfoim to those of the opposite sex. 


PRELIMINARY TESTING 

All subjects were pretested on Forms A and B of the Attitude-Interest 
Inventory. This provided a criterion, Torm B, for matching subjects in 
the experiment to follow, and a baseline. Form A, from which change 
in the experiment could be measured. While \ubjecis would be rn^st familiar 
w'ith their own se\ roles, they would also have knowledge of opposite 
sex roles, and accordingly no special experience had to be presided to 
enable subsequent delusion were it to occur. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

The setting was that described for the* experiments on csthesia ancl halluci- 
nation. The table was bare except for the test Form A and pencil which 
the experimenter provided at the appropriate time. When the subject had 
completed the inventory, the experimenter questioned the subject about his 
responses and sexual identity, and these data were recorded on tape. 

The pattic ulat experimental conditions wetc as follows: 

G + Half the subjects were men and for them it was simply true that they 

would fill out the inventory as men. The other half were women and 
would fill out the inventory as such. Each subject was required to enter 
name, age, and sex at the beginning of the test form before proceeding 
C" Half the subjects were women and hence not men; while the other half 

were men and hence not women. The manner of filling out the in- 

ventory was as in the G* condition 

H1S + The objccthe conditions were those of C + . In addition, the -ubject was 
induced into deep trance when a delusion about sex was suggested in 
line with the logical form: “You are a woman'* for a man; and “You 
are a man" for a woman. 

HIS" The objective conditions were those of G - . In addition, the subject was 
induced into deep trance when a delusion about sex w*as suggested in 
line with the logical form: “You are not a man*' for a man; and “You 
are not a woman’* for a woman. 

WA* The objective conditions w'ere those of C\ In addition, the subject was 
asked to recall a circumstance where he (she) played the part of the 
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opposite sex; and the subject was then asked to fill out the inventory 
as if he were a woman ( as if she were a man ) . 

WA The objectixe conditions were those of C . In addition, the subject was 
asked to recall a circumstance in which he (she) had denied his (her) 
sex; and the subject was then asked to fill out the inventory as if he 
wen* not a man (as if she were not a woman). 


Predictions 


Wheieas with the experiments on esthesia and hallucination it was not 
known in advance whethei the subjects could perform the tasks set, in 
the experiment on delusion ii was known that a waking subject can to 
some extent simulate opposite sex responses on the Attitude-Interest Inven- 
tory. Thus instead of asking whethei an at tot ma\ do as well as a hypnotized 
subject, one must ask whethei they ditfei in any way. On the credulous 
view', a deluded subject should behave just as a subject who holds the 
same belief in truth. Thus not only would one expect a change in per- 
fotmancc with a suggested change in sex, but also it should be appropriate 
in dcgiee. While alike in the content of their beliefs, however, the two 
groups may well difFei in the teactions to intenogatiou and contrary evidence. 
Somnambules and nonsomnambules would be expected to differ ptimarily 
in the hypnotic conditions. 


Results 

The interrogation sought answers to two questions: what does the subject 
believe his sex to he? and how would lie prove this belief? The details 
of the questioning anu the answers given varied from case to case, but 
the results may be summarized as follows: 

All control subjects correctly recorded their sex, and when questioned 
about it they invariably cited biological sexual ch iracter istics as proof. 
Less frequently cited in addition were the judgment of others, birth cer- 
tificate, clothing and hair styles, and interests. Subjects showed that they 
regarded their sex as self-evident, and they were puzzled by the experi- 
menter's questioning of the obvious. 

All “acting” subjects corteetly -corded their sex, and they cited support- 
ing evidence of the same hind as that given by the controls. For all but 
one subject, a nonsomnambule, the act terminated with the completion 
of the inventory. This subject carried the act into the interrogation, but 
when pressed for evidence gave up the act and changed to an admission 
of his correct sex. In no case was the act taken as far as entering the 
incorrect sex at the head ol the inventory. When asked about this, subjects 
gave the stock reply that this was identifying information which stood 
apart from the experimental context. Two nonsomnambules and four som- 
nambules reported difficulty with acting, and one of the latter said that 
she tried to give answers typical of neither men nor women. 
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All nonsomnambules in the hypnotic conditions correctly recorded their 
sex and gave appropriate evidence in support. All reported difficulty in 
imagining the state of affairs suggested by the hypnotist, and two of the 
men took objection to the suggestion that they had become women and 
actively opposed it. 

The somnambules in the hypnotic conditions differ fiom the other subjects 
in seveial ways: While all 40 subjects so far considered correctly recorded 
their sex at the head of the form, only 2 of these remaining 8 subjects 
did so, one woman entered ‘‘male,” and 5 made no entry. The 4 subjects 
in the HIS+ group, though in deep trance, insisted the suggestion that 
they were of the opposite sex and passively but continuously reiterated 
their true sex. This behavior was unlike that of the controls in its repetition 
and failure to mention any evidence. While the 4 sonmainhules and 2 
nonsomnambules of the HIS-f condition objected to the suggestion that 
they were of the opposite sex, the 4 somnambules of the HIS — group more 
readily accepted the denial of their sex. They made statements such as “I 
feel it quite strongly, Fin sure of it” and U I feel it’s just obvious”; and in 
this their conviction about the assumed sexual identity was like the controls’ 
conviction about real sexual identity. They did not however cite any 
evidence. » 

Quantitative data were analysed for change as follows. The difference 
in score between pretest and experiment on Fonn A was found for each 
subject. The average change for a control group was subtracted from each 
subject's change score. This correction was carried out separately for the 
somnambule and nonsomnambule groups as the two sets of control groups 
differed in retest variation. The difference in direction of change due to 
sex was corrected by denoting change scores positive if the change was in 
the suggested direction and negative if the change was in the contrasug- 
gested direction. It will he seen that this procedure sets the change scores 
for the control groups to zero. The mean values of change scores for the 
eight experimental groups are set out in Table 6. Differences between nega- 
tive and zero, and between zero and positive change are significant. 

Under normal conditions there is a mean difference of 18.6 between 
men and women on Form A. Thus for a given sex to successfully simulate 
the performance of the opposite sex group, it must change from its normal 
mean by 18.6. This provides a criterion for evaluating the data of 7'able 
6. The nonsomnambules in the two hypnotic conditions did not change 
at all, consistent with their insusceptibility to hypnosis. On the other hand 
the nonsomnambules, w'hcn asked to simulate in the waking state, were 
able to change their performance and if anything they overacted the part. 
The somnambules in the HIS-f condition changed somewhat but inappro- 
priately; the overemphasis in test performance upon true sex was consistent 
with their subsequent reaction to interrogation. The somnambules in the 
HIS— and WA— conditions changed by about the predicted amount, while 
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TABLE 6 

MEANS OF CHANGE SCORFS ON THE ATTITUDE-INTEREST INVENTORS FORM A FOR THE 
HYPNOSIS AND ACTING GROUPb 


Condition 

IIIS+ 

II1S- 

WA+ 

WA- 


Somnambule Nonsomnambule 


-9 5 

0 8 

18 8 

0 3 

26 8 

0 

15 8 

25 2 


those in the WA-f- gioup oveiactcd Independent (hecks showed that trance 
per se docs not affect performance on the inventors , and overall the results 
held for individual subjects as well as for the group avciagcs 


Conclusions 

Negative hypnotic delusion was successfully suggested to the somnambules 
as indicated by then testimony and by the appiopnate mean change in 
pci for mane e The WA — adois wen is successful in changing their test 
performance, but then reactions to rntc nocation differed from those ol 
the hypnotized subjects In the HIS f- c ondition, both somnambules and 
nonsomnambule s found the suggestion that thev were ol the opposite se' 
objectionable, the suggestion was resisted the experimental conditions for 
the test of the credulous view were not fulfilled, and hence this part of 
the data must be set aside It is of interest to note that deep trance 
does not guaiantee accept! nr c of suggestion 111 all cases Where the experi- 
mental conditions were met tin ejuantitative data do not cltailv differenti- 
ate between the credulous and skeptical views tie qualitative data suppoit 
tin view that in a number ol e is* s hypnotized subjects were deluded about 
their sex 


General Summary and Conclusions 


Evidence from the thiec e xpeimie nts shows that 

1 It was not possible* by h>j nosis to produce sensory conditions identical 
in form with those produced by par illel real stimuli The GSR to real 
shock otcuiied despite hypnotie 4 anesthesia,” and there was no GSR in 
the absence of shork despite h>pnotic 1 jure sthesia ” Decrement m per- 
formance due to actual delay of speech feedb-uk occurred despite hypnotic 
“negative hallucination,” and no decrement ocruried in the absence of 
delay despite hypnotic “positive Hallucination ” 

2 There is equivocal support for th< view that hypnotic behavior is 
like waking acting The two were able m that neither was successful in 
inhibiting the effects of shock or distraction, and a further similarity was 
found with the negative delusion about sex The similarity 111 the first 
two cases should not be emphasized as it depends upon a failure of inhibition 
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where real states of affairs are dominant. In the positive condition where 
production rather than inhibition was called for, differences between hypnosis 
and acting did occur. In the absence of shock hypnotic subjects reported 
subjective experiences of pain but gave no GSR; while the actors with 
no subjective experience of pain overtly acted as if shocked and produced 
GSR. 

3. With the exception of the TUS-f group in the third experiment, all 
hypnotized subjects were convinced of the actuality of suggested states 
of affairs. They asserted that they were shocked when in fact there was 
no shock, or they w'ere not shocked when in fact they were; they could 
hear their own voices when they were n < in fact speaking aloud, or 
they could not hear their own voices when* in fact they w'ere speaking 
aloud; they were not men (not women) when they were in fart men 
(women). This testimony was uniformly at vaiiance w r ith the evidence 
of the subjects’ bodily states. 

These findings justify the following conclusions: 

1. The credulous view that hypnotic suggestions arc substitutable for real 
states of affairs as conditions of sensory experience must be rejected. 

2. The skeptical view that hypnotic behavior is like waking acting is 
true in some cases. The difference between hypnosis and acting might 
best be sought elsewheie than in the oveit behavior, which is sometimes 
similar and sometimes dissimilar for the two depending upoty the task 
and whether inhibition or production is called for. The qualitative evidence 
suggests that differences might more fruitfully be sought in teims of percep- 
tion and belief. 

3. Crucial evidence is lacking to decide between the two versions of the 
skeptical view concerning the subject’s perceptions: that the hypnotic subject 
does not mispcrceive the real situation but misreports it; or that the hypnotic 
subject mispei reives, that is to say is deluded about, the teal situation. The 
latter view gets some support from the different reactions of hypnotic, con- 
trol, and acting subjects to interrogation. 

4. Tlie distinguishing fcatme of hypnosis appears to be the subjective 
state; and the main fcatme of this state is the hypnotized subject’s emotional 
conviction that the world is as suggested by the hypnotist, rather than a 
pseudoperception of the suggested world. 

The role of the hypnotic relationship and its procediucs in the communi- 
cation of delusory conviction remains to be clarified. An approach which 
at the same time may throw some light on individual differences in hyp- 
notizability would be to examine the authority relationship and the condi- 
tions of credence in their developmental aspects with emphasis upon the 
parent-child relation. 
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III. c#> THEORY 




'i 

Comments on Hypnosis 



Sand or Fcrnuzi 


... It has been found that in the “unconscious 11 (in Freud's sense} 
all the impulses are pent up that have been repressed in the course of 
the individual cultural development, and that their unsatisfied, stimulus- 
hungry aflects are constantly leady to “transfer” on to the persons and 
objects of the outer wot Id, to bring these* unconsciously into connection 
with the ego, to “intro ject. . . .” 

Among the psychical complexes that, fixed in the course' of childhood, 
remain of extraoidinaiily high significance for the whole fashioning of 
life later on, the “parental complexes ’ 1 tank loremost . . . 

With this knowledge it was not making a too ventuiesome step further 
to assume that the cm!' us authority with which we as hypnotist* dispose 
of all the psychical and nervous forces of the “medium” is nothing else 
brat the expression of represser 1 , infantile impulses of the hypnotised 
person. . . . 

The capacity to be hypnotised and influent cd by suggestion depends 
on the possibility of transference taking place , or , more openly expressed , 
on the positive , although unconscious , sexual attitude that the person being 
hypnotized adopts in regard to the hypnotist: the transference however , 
like every Ci object-love," has its d * pest roots in tin repressed parental 
complexes . . . . 

My first attempts at hypnotism, undertaken in my student days with 
the apprentices in my father’s publishing business, succeeded without ex- 
ception; later on I had nothing like such a high percentage of successes, 
but then I had lost the absolute self-confidence that only ignorance can 
give. . . . 

Selections from chapter 2, Introjecrion and transference, in Ferenczi, S. Sex in 
psychoanalysis. (Transl. by E Jones ^ Republished with Ferenczi, S., & Rank, O. 
The development of psychoanalysis N.Y.: Dover, 1956. Chapter originally published 
in Jahrbuch der psychoanalyse , 1909. 
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The professional hypnotists of the prescientific era of this therapeutic 
method, the real inventors of the procedures, seem, however, to have chosen 
instinctively with regard to every detail, for their purpose of sending to 
sleep, and rendering pliant, just those ways of frightening and being tender, 
the efficacy of which has been proved for thousands of years in the relations 
of parent to child. 

The hypnotist with the imposing exterior, who works by f lightening 
and startling, has certainly a great similarity to the picture impressed on 
the child of the stern, all-powerful father, to believe in, to obey, to imitate 
whom, is the highest ambition of every child. And the gentle stroking 
hand, the pleasant, monotonous words that talk one to sleep: arc they 
not a reimpression of scenes that may have been enacted many hundred 
times at the child’s bed by the tender mother, singing lullabies or telling 
fairy-tales? 

I lay no great stress on this distinction between paternal and maternal 
hypnosis, for it happens often enough that the father and mother change 
their parts. I only call attention to the way in which the situation duiing 
hypnosis tends to favour a conscious and unconscious imaginary return 
to childhood, and to awaken reminiscences, hidden aw r ay in e\eryonc, that 
date from the time of childlike obedience. . . . All these collide rations 
force one to the supposition that a preliminary condition of every successful 
suggestion (hypnosis) is that the hypnotist shall figure as “ grown up'* to 
the hypnotist d subject; i.t . the fonryn must be able to arouse in the latter 
the same feelings of lore or fear, the same conviction of infallibility , as 
those with which his patents inspired him as a child. 

To avoid any misunderstanding it must be pointed out with emphasis 
that not only is suggestibility (i.e. receptivity 7 for ideas, with the inclination 
to blind belief and obedience,) lieie conceived as being genetically connected 
with analogous psychical peculiarities of childhood, but, further, it is our 
opinion that in hypnosis and suggestion “the child that is dormant in 
the unconscious erf tire adult’’ (Freud) is, so to speak, reawakened. The 
existence erf this second personality betrays itself not only m hypnosis; 
it is manifested at night in all our dreams, which — as we know since 
Freud’s work --have always to do with childhood reminiscences, and by 
day we discover the infantile tendencies and modes of functioning of our 
mind in certain “erroneous performances” and in all expressions of wit. 
In our innermost soul we are still children, and we remain so throughout 
life. . . . The view 7 is that unconditional subordination to an external w'ill 
is to be explained as simply the unconscious transference to the physician 
of affects (lo\e, respect) originating in childhood, and erotically tinged. . . . 

According to this conception , the application of suggestion and hypnosis 
consists in the deliberate establishment of conditions under which the 
tendency to blind belief and uncritical obedience present in everyone , but 
usually kept repressed by the censor (remains of the infantile-erotic loving 
and fearing of the parents ), may unconsciously be transferred to the person 
hypnotising or suggesting . 
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Interpretations of Hypnosis 


Clark L. Hull 


The only tiling which chai acteri/es hypnosis as such and which gives 
any justification foi (ailing it a “state" is its gcncrali/od hypersuggestibility. 
That is, an increase in suggestibility takes place upon entering the hypnotic 
trance. The difference between the hypnotic and the normal state is there- 
fore quantitative rather than qualitative. No phenomenon whatever can 
be produced in hypnosis that cannot be produced to lesser degrees by 
suggestions given in the normal waking condition. The essence of hypnosis 
lies in the fact of change in suggestibility. If a subject after submitting 
to the hypnotic procedure shows no genuine increase' in susceptibility to 
any suggestions whatever, there seems no point in calling him hypnotized, 
regardless of how fully and readily he may leqxmd to suggestions and 
superficial sleeping behavior. Accordingly, the mere susceptibility to prestige 
suggestion, no matter in what degree, is not hypnosis. Its essence lies in 
the experimental fact of a quantitative shift in the upward direction which 
may result from the hvpnotic procedure. 

But why should the particular stimulations used in inducing the hypnotic 
trance produce this remarkable effect? No question in the whole subject 
of hypnosis and suggestibility is in such urgent need of critical 
experimentation. 


A Habit Phenomenon 

There remains the still more basic problem of the nature of that form 
of suggestion which is heightened during hypnosis. In our view, that form 

Abridged excerpt from the concluding chapter of C. I . Hull. Hypnosis and sug- 
gestibility: An experimental approach. New York: Appleton-Century-Croft*, 1933. 
Pp. 391-400. 
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of suggestion is a habit phenomenon. Both hypnosis and waking suggestion 
manifest the classical behavior of habituation in remarkable detail. Learning 
the ordinary habitual responses to language stimuli is an essential component 
of acquiring the tendency called suggestibility. 

The present view is closely akin to that held by Bornheim, who reduced 
suggestion substantially to the association of ideas. The view here presented 
reduces it to the strictly physical basis of the associations between stimuli 
and responses, ideas becoming purely physical symbolic acts. 

From the introspective point of view, on* of the most characteristic 
differences between actions performed through’ the influence of suggestion 
and ordinary acts is that the latter arc usually felt somehow to be willed, 
whereas the former acts are felt not to be willed. 

The basic assumption is that there exist two fairly distinct Weis of 
habitual reactions, an upper or symbolic level, and a lower, nonsymholic 
or instrumental level. Symbolic acts may best be described as pu re-stimulus 
acts; acts which function purely as stimuli to evoke other acts. The most 
common form of symbolic or purc-stiinulus acts is speech. 

The symbolic act (speech) may be executed by one person and its instru- 
mental sequel may be executed by another; this is believed to be the 
essential mechanism mediating heterosuggestion. 

Responses to commands are conceived as being either voluntary or invol- 
untary, though frequently the two mechanisms may be simultaneously active. 
In the case of an instant response to a sharp command such as might 
be given by an officer to a soldier, the reaction would presumably be 
nonvoluntary — a simple habitual reaction without involvement of the 
soldier’s symbolic processes. A truly voluntary response* to a command, 
on the other hand, would be a case in which the command first evoked 
an intraorganic symbolic sequence on the part of the subject, which finally 
led to a subvocal symbolic reaction substantially equivalent to the command 
emanating from tin* other pet son, which, in turn, evoked the reaction 
commanded. It is not inconceivable that suggestions might also set going 
a symbolic sequence in the subject similar to that caused by the command 
just considered, in which event we should probably have a case of simula- 
tion. 

A suggestion response is one in which the subject’s own symbolic processes, 
instead of becoming active either in facilitating or in resisting the tendency 
to action naturally arising from the experimen lei’s words, remain passive 
so far as the particular act suggested is concerned. This passivity is facilitated 
by the suggestions usually given for the subject to relax and not to think 
of anything but sleep. At the beginning it is rather difficult for most subjects 
to do this, so that the first responses to suggestion are both slow' in taking 
place and slight in degree. As practice continues, however, skill in this 
inhibition of symbolic interference is gradually acquired. 

A continuous stimulation by words associated with a particular act will 
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bring about the act, whether these words are those of the subject himself 
or of some other person. The most critical evidence indicating the reality 
of ideomotor action is that when a subject merely observes an action, 
he tends automatically to execute it. 

The present hypothesis recognizes the role played by ideomotor action 
in hypnosis and suggestibility. It disagrees sharply with the view held by 
Braid and Bemheim, however, who believed that an idea is some nonphy- 
sical entity evoked in the subject’s mind by the exjx'ritnenter's words which 
somehow' in the case of ideomotor action is able to muster the physical 
energy required to evoke the action suggested. According to the present 
hypothesis, the physical substance of an idea is a symbolic or pure-stimulus 
act. The pioprioceptive stimuli ansing fiom such acts, usually sjxiken words, 
are assumed when combined in certain patterns to have acquired during 
the previous history of the subject, tlnough the pi ores® of association or 
conditioning, the capacity to esoko the i factions of which they aie the 


names. 

In much of the literature on the subject of monoideism the concept 
of ideomotor action is associated with that of attention. Indeed, the expres- 
sion “dominant ideas” contains the essence of the concept of monoideism. 
According to the present hypothesis, monoideism means that the (proprio- 
ceptive) stimulus emanating from a single idea (pui e-stimulus act) plays 
continuously upon the nemo-muscular equipment of the organism; this 
stimulation evokes the act ot which it is the “mental equivalent. ’ Attention 
in such a sitviation means ineiely that the organism reacts to a single 
stimulus without substantial change (disturbance from the intrusion of stimuli 
associated with conflicting action patterns) for an aoproi iahle length of time. 
In the case of heterosuggestion and hypnosis, the conditions of attention 
or monoideism would he fulfilled when, cither through the quiescence or 
the withdrawal of the stimulation aiising fiom the subject’s own symbolic 
processes (ideas), proprioceptive intrusions would be i educed. This removal 
of sensory competition would give the continuous stimulate emanating 
from the symbolic processes (ideas) of the cxpcimc.iter a kind of right 

of way to the control of the subject’s movements. r . 

Thus we find in essential funeral agreement the points of view of 
ideomotor action, monoideism, and attention when they aie viewed as 
habit phenomena. 


Suggestive Control over Certain 
Nonvoluntary Processes 


One of the phenomena of hypnosis which ha, in,prcs*d worker, pro- 
foundly is die fact that sugRCtion, particularly in the hypnotic trance, 
i, sometimes able to evoke phenomena which the subject ,, presumed not 
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to be able to call forth voluntarily. This seeming paradox derives from the 
unwarranted assumption that voluntary control of physical processes is the 
maximum control possible. But in fact large numbers of physiological proc- 
esses taV f» place all the time quite beyond voluntary control. The paradox is 
further attenuated when it is recalled that conditioned stimuli regularly 
evoke reactions not possible to voluntary effort. There is reason to believe 
that all reactions susceptible to control by suggestion are ultimately capable 
of being controlled voluntarily by suitable conditioning to or association 
with proprioceptive stimuli arising from one’s own symholic activities. By this 
means may be produced a reaction which is susceptible of heterosuggestion 
yet incapable of voluntary control. The sequel to this would be for the 
subject himself to produce the reaction by speaking or “thinking’’ the 
conditioned stimuli. 




Two Types of Hypnotic Trance 
and Their Personality Correlates 


Robert W. White 


During an investigation of the personality fattens upon which hypnotic 
susceptibility depends, then* appealed among the mote suggestible indi- 
viduals two distinct types of hypnotic behavior. So different were the im- 
pressions which these conveyed that it seemed hardly sufficient to assign 
comparative scores based merely on the depth of trance. In the older 
literature of hypnotism it was customary to describe different types of 
trance and to explore the possibility that hypnosis, though denoted by 
a single word, might tor list of several distinguishable stales, each with 
characteristics peculiar to itself. A careless neglect of indirect suggestion 
impaired the value of these spec u’ 'lions, so that rerent investigators were 
encouraged to think of hypnosis a. varying alone the* single dimension of 
depth. The writer himself proposed to adopt this very hypothesis; but 
when it appeared that a uniform tcchnicjuc provoked trance's which varied 
not only in depth but independently in type-, this comfortable simplification 
lost legitimacy. It seemed possible that difTcieru typos of hypnosis occurred 
in different kinds of people, a > which, concealed in a rank order, 
would, in turn, conceal whatever relationships might exist with other vari- 
ables of personality. 


Two Types of Hypnotic Behavior 

At a certain point in the hypnotic test, the suggestion was given to each 
subject that his left arm had grown very heavy, and that he would presently 

The Journal of Psychology, 1937, 3, 279-289. 
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find himself unable to lift it from the couch. After considerable repetition, 
he was at length challenged, “Try to raise your arm; it’s much too heavy, 
it won’t rise.” If, in fact, the arm remained motionless, the hypnotist 
urged, “Try as hard as you can to raise it.” Even among subjects who 
alike failed to overcome the suggestions of heaviness and immobility, the 
effect of these proceedings was not the same. The arm of one, w r ho will 
be called Zill , lay inert on the couch, without a sign of tension, so that 
one could hardly believe he was trying to raise it. But with another, Rolt, 
the arm grew tense, the muscles contracted, breathing and facial expression 
denoted an output of effort, yet the suggestion was not overcome. Still 
more striking w'as the difference in behavior when a few T moments later 
the hypnotist removed his earlier suggestions, declared the arm to be again 
light, and said, “Now you can raise your arm; try it! It wall rise now.” 
Upon this command Roll's aim flew quickly into the air, without a sign of 
hesitation, but Zill's was as motionless as before. Not until the new 
suggestion has been repeated several times, with alternate coaxings and 
sterner commands, did his arm, still somewhat limp, rise very sknvlv 
a few inches from the couch. It was the same with each suggestion. Roll 
did everything that was suggested, visibly and promptly, even the waking 
up at the end, but /All was throughout sluggish and inert, required urging 
to make any movement whatsoever, and afterwards threw ofi the drowsiness 
very slowly. 

It is obviously difficult to make a comparative rating of trance depth 
between subjects whose behavior diffeis so radically. To outward appearance 
Zill was far more deeply “entranced” and slumberous. By oidinaiy rating 
methods, however, Roll would receive the mark signifying greater depth, 
since he realized more readily and completely the test suggestions such 
as catalepsy of the ann and post-hypnotic amnesia lire degree of suggesti- 
bility which one attributes to these subjects depends on the particular sugges- 
tions chosen in making tire evaluation. For the technique used to induce 
hypnosis is by its very nature paradoxical. Drowsiness, relaxation, and sleep 
are suggested with no less insistence than states of catalepsy, despite the 
fact that strictly speaking it is impossible to go to sleep and at the same 
time obey the hypnotist in trying to open the eyes, raise the arm, and 
so forth, failing or succeeding according to his momentary suggestion. “I 
w r as trying 10 sleep,” a subject once rather justly complained; “your talking 
woke me up again.” It is thus scarcely avoidable that greater weight should 
be given to orre or the other of the operator’s inconsistent requirements. 
Roll and Zill differ in their choice of alternatives. 

In the present investigation twenty-eight graduate and undergraduate 
students took part in the hypnotic tests, which were conducted and scored 
according to the technique described by Barry, MacKinnon and Murray 
(1). Each subject was tested twice and scores were assigned from 5 to 
0, the former representing positive response to all the test suggestions, 
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including post-hypnotic amnesia, the latter a complete absence of resjxmsc. 
Thirteen subjects were scored 1.75 or higher, and among these, ten could 
be classified without hesitation, five in the “active” group behaving in 
the fashion of Roll and five in the “passive" category exemplified by Zill. 
The most striking and unmistakable criterion by which to classify a subject 
was the behavior upon removal of suggestions, the presence or absence 
of a marked delay and difficulty in opening the eyes, raising the arm, 
speaking the name, and so forth, following the statement that these things 
could now once more be done easily. Apparent lack of effoit in attempting 
to overcome the original suggestion seemed to be peifectly correlated with 
this subsequent delay and difficult), but provided a less plainly discernible 
criterion. These criteria, it is true, leave a small indeterminate borderland, 
but among the present subjects there was only one who fell within it; 
he was generally sluggish, but without some means of exact measurement 
one could scarcely say whether delay and difficulty were present or absent. 
The two other hvpnoti/able subjects were so lated because of amnesia 
rather than catalepsy; since they overcame the latter suggestions, these were 
naturally not removed. 

No subject changed his tvpe of behavior during a trial or from one 
trial to another ; the differences appeared to this extent constant. 


Views of Past W ritrrs 

It would be suipiisimr if a division into two types of trance, appearing 
so simply and clearly in a group of unseleeted subjects, were to find no 
antecedents in the litei.nure of hypnosis, and sue h, in fact, is not the 
case. Binct and Fere (3, p. 144' in 1888 described “active and passive 
types of somnambulism," quite apc*rt from the thtoeloki classification made 
famous by their master, Charcot. In the rival school of Nancy, the active 
and passive classification was explicitly not confined to deep hypnosis but 
was observed among the lightest trances According to Bcrnhcini i2, pp. 
8-10). “some are conscious of being stupid, drowsy, or sleepy, and yet may 
have heard everything, but were no. ihle to make any movements, and could 
not throw off their drowsiness" Among these, suggestions frequently fail 
and questions are sometimes not answered, yet waking takes place without 
a start at a few words of command. On the other hand, “certain patients 
sleep lightly, answer questions, remember everything upon waking. Neverthe- 
less, contracture, insensibility, automatic movements ordered or communi- 
cated, therapeutical suggestions, succeed well with them.” More recently, 
active and passive trances have bfen described by Moll (5, p. 78) and dis- 
tinguished by a criterion very similar to the one adopted in this paper: 

In some cases the passivity of the subject is so great that the suggestion 
of the experimenter is unable to overcome the muscular relaxation. Subjects 
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of this kind let their arms drop after they have been raised, in spite 
of all suggestions. Questions are not answered, or only slight movements 
of the lips show that they have been heard at all. Two different types 
of hypnosis, which are called active and passive, may be distinguished 
by the absence or presence of this muscular relaxation. The passive form 
has a gieat external likeness to natural sleep, while the active might be 
taken for a normal state on superficial observation. . . . Hypnosis often shows 
itself as passive at the beginning: as soon as the eyes are closed the 
head droops forward or backwaid, because the supporting muscles of the 
neck arc relaxed. 


Method of Investigation 

It is evident from these quotations that the types of trance which appeared 
in the present investigation were not accidental and peculiar to one group 
of subjects, but correspond to the active and passive types long recognized 
by masters of hypnosis. We may now ask how' it is possible to account 
for the spontaneous appearance of these types, what factors of personality 
may he connected with the preference for active or passive hypnosis. Is 
there a difference of physiological state, or are we to look for the decisive 
factor in the realm of motivation? 

The present investigation offers an unusual opportunity to look into the 
latter possibility. The hypnotic test was but one of a long series in which 
the subjects took part, a series ^designed to bring out many aspects of 
personality, but especially those of dynamic character. This procedure will 
be fully described in a forthcoming book by Murray (6^ ; for the moment 
it must suffice to sa) that the personality ratings, based on a large quantity 
of material and assigned after discussion by a staff of twenty investigators, 
were of considerably more significance than ordinary scores derived from 
questionnaires and casual estimates. 

With this equipment, the study of trance types can be conducted in two 
ways. It is possible to interpret the behavior itself, to infer the psychological 
state and reconstruct the attitudes of active and passive subjects in contrast, 
assisting one’s guesses with whatever introspections the subjects vouchsafed. 
It is likewise possible to compare the two groups in respect to the different 
personality variables on which they were ranked. 

Characteristics of the Types of Trance 

The active subject behaves as if he were in a completely submissive state. 
He seems to fall in eagerly with the hypnotist’s assertion, backed by the 
hypnotist’s presumable wish, that his eyelids shall not move; in some in- 
stances he even dramatizes their paralyzed condition by a display of 
unsuccessful activity in neighboring muscles. He does what is suggested, 
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promptly and without urging, whether it be to move or to lie still, to 
sleep or to wake. He acts as if his dominant need in the experiment were 
to be controlled by the hypnotist, to yield initiative and be his willing 
instrument. 

In contrast to this, the passive subject seems bent on immobility. He 
can be made to move, or to wake, only by urgent efforts on the ]>art 
of the hypnotist, while suggestions involving paralysis fall in so completely 
with his mood that he scarcely expends the energy required of him in 
the attempt to overcome them. It does not seem that he is particularly 
concerned with the hypnotist and his wishes; occasionally, a passive subject 
is able to pronounce his own name following the* suggestion that the 
sound will stick in his throat, only to fall completely silent when told 
that the word will come out with ease. The passive subject behaves as 
if his dominant need were to enter a sleep-like state, free from the necessity 
of expending energy. IT* wishes to be undisturbed, and is likely to resist 
those commands which threaten to break up his quietude, resuming the 
responsibility of waking life with sighs and signs of displeasure. 

Such is the impression one gains from external observation of the hypnotic 
behavior. The introspective reports, while not so clearly differentiated that 
they could be sorted with confidence, iumish frequent confirmation. Three 
subjects, all of the active* group, included in their remarks flattering com- 
ments about the hypnotist; from the same group came occasional signs of 
eagerness and pleasure in regard to hypnotism: “Will there Ire another 
experiment along this line? That’s good!” declared Bulge emphatically after 
his first session, and Kutmb entered the room lor his second with the 
words, “Hypnosis? Good: I’ve been looking forward to it with desperate, 
eagerness.” Describing the hypnotic experience alter wards. Vale, of the 
active group reported, “It was ... pleasure to do what you said. I w r as 
so sure I wanted to do what you said that nothing could persuade 
me to do otherwise.” And Bulge, who professed to erijov hypnosis more 
than any other session, told his listener at a subsequent interview, “I was 
just waiting to hear his voice; whatever he told me to do, 1 would have 
done it. I suppose if he had told me to jump in the river, I would 
have done it ” Both Vale and Bui. < thus explicitly describe the pleasure 
of obedience; to carry out the hypnotist’s wishes has become for the time 
being the subject’s wish. 

In marked contrast stand the introspections of passive subjects, which 
reduce the importance of the hypnotist and place the emphasis on a state of 
unconsciousness or sleep. “I w f as disappointed,” said Veal > “I couldn t fall 
away from the actual surroundings. I was aware that he was still in the 
room; I could hear him speaking to me.” It is plain from this that Veal 
wanted to obliterate both the world and the hypnotist. Akcwn suffered 
a similar disappointment, which he expressed in these words : I m afraid 
I couldn’t let myself go; consciously I tried to, but something was holding 
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me back. I felt as if I were just on the brink of floating off some place 
or falling into some kind of a state, but not quite over.” Zill reduced 
the factor of obedience almost to nothing in his statement, “Through his 
suggestions I talked myself into it”; while Sirns declared himself less con- 
cerned with the hypnotist than with a stream of free associations “like be- 
fore going to sleep." 

Inferences drawn from visible behavior seem thus supported in a con- 
vincing number of cases by introspective reports. The active subject cares 
primarily for obedience to the hypnotist, who bulks large in the relationship. 
The passive subject, indifferent to the operator, is chiefly concerned to 
fall into a state of sleep-like lepose. We may next inquire whether the 
individuals who thus differ in their hypnotic behavior and idea of hypnosis, 
who thus seem to choose between the two possibilities inheirnt in hypnotic 
technique, show significant differences in respect to any variables of 
personality. 


Personality Correlates of the Types 
of Trance 


Mention will be made of seven variables upon which the scores of the 
active and passive groups show interesting depai Hues from chance distri- 
bution. In Table 1 appear the mean ranks for each group: it will be 

TABLE 1 

MKAN RANKS OF ACTWP. AND PVSSIVt 1IVPNOIIC CROUPS ON PrRSONAUTV VARIABLES 


Need for Deference 
Need for Affiliation 
Need for Dominanee 
Need for Counteraction 
Need for Infavoidance 
Need for Abasement 
Anxiety 

Total number ot subjects, 28. Active Gj 


Active 

Passive 

6 4 

12.8 

5 2 

21.6 

11 0 

24.6 

n 2 

23.0 

19 0 

6 0 

11 2 

3.6 

16 0 

4.8 


i, 5; Passive Group, 5. 


remembered that the whole number of subjects ranked was twenty-eight. 
With the exception of Anx'u ty , all the variables are given the caption “need." 
Need is thought of in Murray’s (6) scheme as a hypothetical force or tension 
within the organism aroused by certain kinds of stimulus-situation and pro- 
voking persistent activity until an end-situation is reached which restores 
equilibrium. The best criterion for distinguishing a certain need in a subject’s 
behavior is the production by him of a certain effect, the attainment of 
a specific end-situation; but often enough the trend of an interrupted 
activity can be inferred. One need is distinguished from another by the 
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character of this effect or end-situation. Each need, in addition, has a 
quantitative aspect, its strength, which can be inferred from the frequency 
and readiness of its manifestation in a subject’s ordinary behavior. The 
rank orders from which the means were calculated thus signify in each 
case the strength of the need. 

It is at once apparent in the Table that the active group departs widely 
from the average in regaid to two variables. These subjects rank high 
on the n (need for) Deference and n Affiliation. This means that in their 
everyday behavior they arc much inclined (a) to find and follow' leaders, 
gladly yielding to their influence, and ( b ) to seek the company of friendly 
persons, endeavoring to please them and win their affection. These tendencies 
are the \ery ones which appealed to be at work during the hypnotic 
sessions; the active subjects weie but behaving characteristically when 
they made themselves agreeable to the hypnotist and found pleasure in 
obedience. The passive subjects, on the othei hand, who treated the operator 
with such indifference aie found to rank low in regard to the n Affiliation. 
They fall still lower on the n Dominance, indicating on their part a 
weakness of the tendency to influence or rout ml the behavior of others. 
The active croup exhibits such a tendency in somewhat more than average 
degiee. 

These findings at once shed light on the generally negative and sometimes 
conflicting results hitherto obtained, as Hull (1, p. 91) has shown, from 
expei iments which attempted to find the personality correlates of hypnotlza- 
bility. Affiliative behavior forms part of the concept of extraversion as used 
in questionnaire tests such as the Neyrnann-Kohlsted. Dominant behavior 
is one of the elements measured by the Allport Ascendance-Submission 
Test. But the active and passive subjects separate into tw'O groups, without 
any ov< rlapping, on just these two variables An hypnotic rank order brings 
to the top two kinds of individuals uttcily unlike in regard to affiliation 
and dominance, thus completely obscuring the very real relationship which 
these tendencies sometimes bcai to hypnosis. 

There remains unmentioned one characteristic of the passive trance, the 
apparent desire to sleep and he undisturbed. The four remaining variables, 
upon which the subjects of the jussive group occupy extreme* ranks, 
together form a recognizable picture of personality which is relevant to 
this point. The n Counteraction has for its effect the mastering of failure 
or humiliation by restriving, while the n Infavoidancc shows itself in avoid- 
ing these difficulties by retreat. It is the latter course which the passive 
subjects habitually pursue, and quite in keeping is their extreme rank on 
the n Abasement, manifested in passive submission to external force, blame, 
or criticism, with a willingness to. confess inferiority or defeat. These feeble 
attitudes toward difficulties and competitive situations fit well with the 
high standing on Anxiety, the amount of nervousness, embarrassment, and 
confusion, together w'ith autonomic manifestations show r n in behavior. It 
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is probable that we have to do with the kind of individual who is a 
victim of ready anxiety, and therefore finds it difficult to assert himself 
with force if the situation is at all pressing. The hypothesis suggests itself 
that such a person would welcome a passive state free from anxiety, and 
not less so if he were expecting a competitive test or a possibly embarrassing 
interview. It is otherwise difficult to explain why anxiety should appear 
in a positive relationship to hypnosis. Every operator must have observed 
instances where anxiety led to complete resistance. In the present experiment 
the operator sought to allay fears by adopting an unpretentious, affiliative 
attitude and by putting the session in the most benign possible light. With 
several subjects these efforts were ineffectual, but the five of the passive 
group, though frequently nervous in everyday life, apparently accepted his 
estimate of hypnosis and showed scarcely a symptom of anxiety during the 
trials. 

It is encouraging to find that different lines of evidence converge upon 
common conclusions The active subject behaves like a willing instrument 
of the hypnotist’s will, declares that he enjoyed this submission, and turns 
out to be the kind of person who tends toward friendly deference in every- 
day social relations. The passive subject seems bent on quietude, resists and 
declares disappointment at whatever threatens to disturb it, •and proves 
to be the sort oi anxious individual who might well be expected to covet 
the freedom of repose. The hypnotist deals with natures predisposed to 
select and respond to one or the other of his not whollv consistent sugges- 
tions, obedience and sleep. His ^technique, outwardly uniform, is by no 
means uniformly perceived by the subjects, and their expec tat ions, if not 
their wishes as well, deter mine the type of trance behavior which results. 


Summary 

Tn hypnotic experiments it is not difficult to distinguish two types of 
trance which correspond to the active and passive varieties mentioned by 
Moll, Bemheiin and others The most readily observable criterion is the 
absence or presence of a dela> and difficulty in making movements when 
it has been suggested that they will occur easily. Of the group here reported, 
eleven subjects weie sufficiently hypnotized to exhibit the criterion; five 
were active, five passive, and only one defied classification. 

From both outward appearance and introspective report, the active sub- 
ject seemed to be an eager participant who enjoyed his state of submission, 
while the passive one seemed concerned with repose and inclined to resist 
its disturbance. It was as if they responded selectively to the somewhat 
inconsistent requirements - to sleep and at the same time to be constantly 
suggestible — embodied in hypnotic technique. 
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The reported group, numbering twenty-eight, served also as subjects for 
an extensive personality study by the Clinic staff. The active subjects were 
found to have especially strong tendencies in everyday life toward deferential 
and affiliative behavior, the very characteristics which they displayed during 
the hypnotic sessions. The passive subjects received extreme ranks on a 
group of variables which implied habitual anxiety in stressful situations; 
there was reason to suppose, especially since they showed no agitation 
during the sessions, that they found in the hypnotic sleep an agreeable 
freedom from this unpleasant afTect. The subjects' attitudes thus appeared 
to have determined the type of hypnotic trance. 

A rank order which represents merely the depth of trance brings to the 
top at least two quite different kinds of people. It is doubtless for this reason 
that investigations into susceptibility conducted by coi relation methods have 
hitherto yielded no consistent results. 
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A Preface to the Theory of Hypnotism 



Robert W. White 


Hypnotism has been the object of wonder and speculation e\er since its 
promotion by Mesmor more than a century and a half aeo. Oddly enough, 
the interest shown by ordinary people and by literary men lias only rarely 
been matched among scientists. Science is the outgrowth of human curiosity, 
but the trained scientist often appears to be the least ( uriouif of mortals 
bec ause be has imposed upon himself such rigorous conditions for satisfying 
his need. Thus in 17fH, when Mesmer’s cures were the talk of Paris, 
a commission of scientists dismissed his findings on the ground that the 
phenomena, though teal, were the result of imagination, hence not of 
the physical stufT with which science could safely deal. Branded with 
this scarlet letter, ejected from the* better consulting rooms, hypnotism was 
destined to wander for a hundred years in the slums of medical practice, 
from which disgrace she was not rescued until the eminent neurologist 
Charcot picked her out of the gutter, examined her reflexes, and pronounced 
her worthy of a place in medical research. More recently, through similar 
good offices by Hull, she has been allowed to enter the portals of experi- 
mental psychology, where in the last fifteen years she has begun to li\e down 
her reputation, learn the manners of the laboratory, and speak the language 
of polite science. Yet so recent is her social ascent that even in contemporary 
studies of hypnotism there occasionally seems to linger the atmosphere of 
magic and darkened rooms rather than the clear light of reason. 

It is psychology’s misfortune that hypnotism has only just now' been ad- 
mitted to a place among its methods and problems. For hypnotism is 
one of the few' experimental techniques applicable to human beings whereby 
it is possible to produce major changes in the organization of behavior. 
Without discomfort or danger to the subject, provided certain precautions 
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have been taken, it is possible to efleit an extensive alteration in those 
patterns of experience which constitute the self and m those controls 
of behavior which we know as volition Had it used a technique which 
really affected volition instead of the method of fleeting observation pur- 
sued with such slender profit bv Adi and Michotte, the experimental 
psycholog) of will might have suivived and piospeied With th»* aid of 
hypnotism it is possible to tt produce, aitificiallv and tempoiaril), the diverse 
symptoms of hystena oi with equal < asc to make a manageable laboiatoiv 
model of compulsion neuiosis By tin same imaus, one can cieate 
an artificial “complex, 1 make it effectively ‘ uiuonsuous ” and, loi the first 
time undci contiulled conditions with known antecedents, study the uiup- 
tion of unconscious stuvmgs into tin nonnal stieam ol behavior and the 
methods ol defense set up lgainst them Suuc no two people respond 
to hypnotic technique exactlv alike an avenue is opened up for the study 
of individual differences in the eontiol and oigani/ation of behavioi Fur- 
theimou, hvpnosis as a social situation oik is .in excellent opportunity to 
undci stand moie cltailv tin inline nee one person can have upon another , 
it provides an < xpe i line vital me thod lor building e>ut from Le Bon’s intuitions 
concerning <>ioup behivioi md carrying lor ward a studv which does not 
giovv less import mt m om turn With the aid of hypnotism, m shoit, 
it is possible to investigate a v me tv of difficult but extremely significant 
psychologic al problems In complain that the more complex piocesses of 
human behavioi arc inaccessible to experimental technique is certainly 
premature 

In view of this promise of things to come it is important to keep a sharp 
and critic il eye roving o\i r the the oiv ol hypnotism r I he femndations hastily 
laid in the class ol animal magnetism may mve wav unexpex le illy under the 
super sti u< tuie which is now lug anng to arise 7 he vv liter believes that 
ceitain basic nusconci ptions have secretly lodged themselves in the theory 
of hypnotism like tennitcs boring in the sills 71 k* eential difficulty, as 
he will trv to show, is the stubborn persistence of mechanical ideas and 
mechanical figuics of speech to describe what is essentially a human situation 
involving a delicate mterplav ol human strivings Modern students of 
hypnotism, he believes, have rareh iken the trouble to shake out of their 
minds such notions as animal magnetism, tiance states, and ideo-inotor 
action Despite the sad object-lesson of Charcot most cautious of scientists 
who nevertheless came to a series of wrong cone fusions because he overlooked 
the subtleties of indirect suggestion, they have failed to consider exactly 
what the hypnotist communicates to his subject, exactly bow the subject 
understands it, and exactly what he* tnes to do about it Before it can 
make its proper contribution to .the undci standing of behavioi, hypnotism 
must become a sophisticated chapter in social psychology Only then will 
it be possible to study the nature of the hypnotic state without confusing 
the issues from the very start 
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Facts that Require Explanation 

To begin with, we shall review briefly the facts that any theory of 
hypnosis is called upon to explain. What are the characteristics which make 
hypnosis a perennial object of wonder and amazement? Three things appear 
to create surprise. One of these is that the hypnotized person can effectuate 
suggestions lying outside the realm of ordinary volitional contiol; he can do 
things that he could not possibly do in the normal state. No less surprising, 
however, is the way a hypnotized person carries out those suggestions lying 
within the realm of volition. Stiffening the arm or clasping the hands 
are actions that anyone could perform volitionallv, but in hypnosis they occur 
without benefit of volition, unaccompanied by the experience of intention, 
yet at times so strongly that the subject seems unable to arrest them when 
he tries. Furthermore, hypnotic actions arc carried out with a curious 
lack of humor and self-consciousness, often with an air of abstraction and 
drowsiness, and they do not seem to have the claim over subsequent memory 
to which their recency and importance entitle them. Finally, it is a constant 
source of amazement that these rather drastic effects can be brought about 
simply by talking. If a person suffered a head injury, took *a drug, or 
was worked into a state of violent emotion, radical changes in the control 
of behavior would be expected as a matter of course, but no one can believe 
that mere words entering the ears^of a relaxed and drowsy subject can be 
sufficient cause for the changes which actually take place. It will repay 
us to consider each of these items in a little more detail. 

1. Hypnotic transcendence of voluntary capacity is strikingly illustrated 
by insensitivity to pain. One of the most dramatic chapters in the history 
of hypnotism is its use by James Esdaile al>out 1845 as an anaesthetic 
in major surgical operations. There is still no more convincing way to 
persuade a sceptic that hypnosis is “real” than by showing that ordinarily 
painful stimuli can he endured without signs of pain. Carefully controlled 
experiments designed to exclude every possibility of error have reaffirmed 
the reality of this phenomenon and have shown that the inhibition extends 
to such non-voluntary processes as pulse rate and the galvanic skin reaction 
(5; 25). Along somewhat different lines, recent experiments show that 
muscular strength and resistance to fatigue are at least somewhat increased 
(33) and that recall is substantially improved in consequence of hypnotic 
suggestions (26; 30). There is still some reason to believe that older claims 
concerning the production of blisters, cold sores, and digestive reactions 
are not without foundation, although the investigation of these topics has 
suffered from a lack of control experiments (10; 11; 21). Whatever the 
ultimate decision upon one or another of the latter claims, there is no 
danger in concluding that hypnotic suggestion can produce a number of 
effects beyond the realm of volition, and that among these effects is an 
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increased control over autonomic functions. The implication of these facts 
for a theory of hypnotism will be considered in a later section. 

2. It is not necessary, however, to depend upon these facts of 
transcendence in order to demonstrate that hypnotic behavior differs from 
voluntary. If we confine ourselves to actions which could perfectly well 
be performed intentionally, there is still a distinct difference in the way 
they are performed in response to hypnotic suggestion. When retrospection 
is possible, as often happens after relatively light hypnosis, a crucial difference 
in the accompanying experience can be recognized. Janet reports that a 
patient, ordinarily suggestible, one day declared that the suggestion “did 
not take.” “I am quite ready to obey you.” she said, “and I will do 
it if you choose: only I tell you beforehand that the thing did not take” 
(12). This patient clearly recognized the difference between obedience, 
when one intentionally carries out another person's command, and sug- 
gestion, when the action executes itself without the experience of intention, 
even in defiance of it. 

Bleuler, describing his experiences when hypnotized, said, “I felt my biceps 
contracting against my will as soon as I attempted to move my arm by 
means of the extensor muscles; once, on making a stronger effort to carry 
out my intention, the contraction of the flexors became so energetic that 
the arm, instead of moving outward as I had intended, lmwed backward 
on the upper arm.” “At other times,” he said again, “I felt that the 
movement was made without any active taking part by my ego, this being 
especially marked with unimportant commands” (8) . 

One of the writer’s subjects reported himself as “quite marvelling at 
the way my arm stayed up, apparently without volition on my part. 
I was still aware of myself off in a corner looking on.” Observations such 
as these could be multiplied indefinitely, but further emphasis is scarcely 
necessary. It is sufficient to remember that subjects after light trances can 
almost always give evidence concerning their susceptibility, and that their 
own spontaneous criterion is whether or not they had the feeling of col- 
laborating in the production of the suggested actions. Though there is a 
hazy borderland between intentional and automatic acts, in the majority of 
cases subjects can readily discriminate between the two. Hypnotic sugges- 
tion not only transcends the limits of volitional control but also dispenses 
with volition when bringing about actions which normally lie within those 
limits. 

Subsequent report is frequently impossible because of post-hypnotic 
amnesia. Even so there is an appreciable difference between hypnotic be- 
havior and the everyday intentional performance of like actions. For one 
thing, the subject’s manner differs from the ordinary: he seems literal and 
humorless, he show's no surprise and makes no apology for bizarre behavior, 
he appears entirely un-self-conscious, and very often he acts abstracted, 
inattentive, almost as if he w r ere insulated against his surroundings. Braid s 
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notion of monoideism serves very well to describe the impression a 
hypnotized person makes on an outside observer. For another thing;, hyp- 
notic behavior does not seem to occupy a proper place in the subject’s 
memory. He disclaims recollection of recent and often very complicated 
actions which in the ordinary way he seems to have every reason to re- 
member. Thus, whether we choose* an introspectiv e criterion or whether 
we prefer external observation, we are entitled to be surprised at the differ- 
ence between hypnotically suggested actions and similar actions intentionally 
performed. 

3. The procedure by which hypnosis is v\ade to occur does not seem 
adequate to produce such an effect. So great is this discrepancy that for 
many years it was customary to assume a magnetic force, an invisible fluid, 
or some similar powerful agent, passim; from the operator into the subject. 
With the decline* of such theories there has been a tendency to argue 
that the phenomena of hypnosis are after all not unique, that under 
suitable conditions they can all be duplicated without resort to a hypnotic 
procedure. It is know r n, for example, that under stress of excitement and 
violent emotion people surpass by a wide margin their usual levels of mus- 
cular strength and endurance. In like* circumstances there is often a consid- 
erable degree of anaesthesia for the pain of fairly seiious injuries. Hyperm- 
nesia occurs during free association, in drowsy states, and in dreams. Many 
actions which cannot bo initiated by themselves without the experience of 
intention take place quite imoluntaiily when embedded in a context of 
other actions, as in playing a game. Perhaps these claims are justified: per- 
haps there is no phenomenon in the repertory of hypnotic suggestion which 
cannot be produced in some othei way. But, even if this be true*, we are not 
exempt from explaining why the hypnotic piocedme, which does not cre- 
ate excitement and violent emotion, which does not put one to sleep, which 
makes no use of fiee association, which virtually excludes a context of other 
actions, and which especially with practice requires very little time, brings 
about so momentous an effect. It is legitimate to be surprised at the power 
of hypnotic suggestion. 

The task which confronts a theoiv of hypnosis is roughly defined by 
the three foregoing peculiarities. Any such theory' must explain how ( 1 ) 
the hypnotic procedure brings about (2) the non-volitional performance 
of acts that ordinarily require volitional assistance and (3) the performance 
of acts outside the normal range of volition. 


Hypnotic Behavior as Goal-Directed 
Striving 

When Charcot discovered that it was possible to reproduce the symptoms 
of hysteria by means of hypnosis he surmised that the two phenomena 
were closely related, indeed that they were aspects of the same underlying 
condition. This dubious bond, however, w*as not sufficient to keep hypnosis 
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and hysteria long on an equal footing of medical interest. Thus it happened 
that the theory of hypnotism lingered at the Salpetrtfre stage, while the 
theory of hysteria advanced steadily from Charcot's time to the present, 
becoming at last the basis for a new undei standing of all neurotic conditions 
and the starting-point for modern dynamic psychology. The central insight 
which transformed the theory of hysteria was the idea that symptoms spring 
from strivings, that neurosis is an outcome of conflict among fundamental 
impulses rather than a damaged state of the neivous system. Such a view 
would have been impossible without the still moie basic insight that large 
parts of a persons stiiving may take place unconsc iously, forming no part 
of his organized picture of himself and his intentions. In psychopathology 
these once ladical notions have gudually worked thcii way to acceptance. 

The benefits of this progress have been largely withheld fiom the theory 
of hypnotism. Two concepts, automatism and dissociation, once useful in 
understanding hysteria hut long since modified, reshaped, and animated 
with dynamic ideas, have pcisisted in a peculiarly literal and lifeless form 
in hypnotic theory. Automatism, invoked to explain the non-volitional char- 
acter of hypnotic behavior, implies that hypnotized prisons are helpless 
executants of the operator's will a> this is expressed in verbal suggestion. 
Dissociation, called upon to account for amnesia, post-hypnotic phenomena, 
and those instances when impressions seem to be excluded from awareness 
or when intentions fail to govern motor processes, implies the subject to 
be in a state ol temporary fragmentation such that different parts of his 
behavior take place* independently without their usual communication. 
These ideas deserve the respect which is due to first approximations, but 
their prolonged survival .ceps the theory of hvpnotisrn in swaddling clothes 
when it should be mown to adult stature. 

The concept of stiiving, so u* fill in other pails of psychology, needs 
to be applied in thoroughgoing fashion to the behavior of die hypnotized 
person. This application may he embodied in the following statement: 
hypnotic hchavio i is meaningful, goal-dir< (ft d stiiving, its most general goaf 
being to behave like a hypnotized ptison as this is continuously defined 
by the opnator and understood by the suhjtet. This point ol view is not 
original with the present writer, i .wing been previously maintained by 
Rosenow (2'1), Lundholm (I5i, Pattie MO; 20), and Doicus (4), who 
have found it moie satisfactory in explaining the facts subsumed under both 
automatism and dissociation. The hypnotized person is seen not as an almost 
inanimate object, upon which strange eflects can be* wrought by touching 
the right levers or tapping the right linos of cleavage, but a< a human 
being who hears and understands and who tries to behave in the different 
ways w'hich are proposed to him. The* adoption of such an hypothesis should 
not, of course, depend upon one’s general preferences in psychological 
theory. It is the argument of the present paper that hypnotic behavior, on 
the face of it, can be adequately described and adequately understood in no 

other way than as goal-directed striving. 

1. Automatism . We shall examine first the reasons for preferring the 
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Concept of striving to that of automatism. Hypnotists, who write the theories 
of hypnosis, have preferred to allocate all the striving to themselves. 
Certain facts, to be sure, have always stood up to combat this attitude 
of omnipotence. Many people cannot be hypnotized at all, and no careful 
operator embarks on his enterprise without assuaging the subject’s natural 
fears and building up a feeling of confidence — without trying, in other 
words, to set at rest antagonistic strivings. It has long been known, further- 
more, that hypnotized subjects can successfully resist, often if not always, 
suggestions which are repugnant to their own deeper tendencies. But in 
spite of these hints, hypnotists have rested coWortably with the idea that 
subjects, unless activated to some kind of resistance, functioned as passive 
instruments through which words were transformed into actions. Such a 
view is maintained by Hull in the following words: 

A true suggestion response is one in which the subject’s own symbolic 
processes, instead of becoming active either in facilitating or resisting the 
tendency to action naturally arising from the experimenter's words, remain 
passive so far as the particular act suggested is concerned. . . . This with- 
drawal of the subject’s symbolic activities would naturally leave his muscles 
relatively susceptible to the symbolic stimulation emanating continuously 
from the experimenter (11, 397 ). 

1 

This theory, which is admittedly a modernized version of ideomotor ac- 
tion, requires considerable bolstering before it can explain how the hypno- 
tist’s symbolic stimulation, even when in full possession of the subject’s 
muscles, can bring about effects which the subject’s own symbolic activities 
are powerless to achieve. But it becomes still more inadequate when one 
recollects that hypnotized persons carry on long trains of activity, improvise 
details, exert themselves to calculate and remember, and in general produce 
a complex pattern of behavior for which the initial suggestion is certainly 
not a sufficient cause or a sufficient explanation. Hypnotized subjects make 
substantial spontaneous additions to what is stated in the suggestion, a 
fact which marks the difference between automatism and a goal-directed 
striving to act as if hypnotized. 

The shortcomings of automatism may l>c illustrated by a few examples 
which could be multiplied indefinitely. Prince (22), Burnett (2), and others 
have reported experiments in which it was suggested to subjects that they 
perform difficult mental feats such as adding three-place numbers in their 
heads or making unusual calculations like the number of seconds intervening 
between 10:43 and 5:13 o’clock. These and similar calculations were success- 
fully made without awareness when other matters occupied the focus of at- 
tention. Even if they had been done without this complicating feature, they 
would strain to the breaking-point any acceptable meaning of automatism. 
School teachers will surely not agree that when they ask children to solve 
a problem of addition, a “natural tendency” arises from their words which, 
in the absence of outright resistance, gets the problem solved. To take 
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another example, Erickson (6) has reported a number of experiments in 
which post-hypnotic suggestions were framed in very general language, 
the details of their execution being left to the subjects. For instance, a 
subject was told that he would be bored by a conversation and that while 
trying to appear interested he would look around for distractions which 
might be used to end the tedium. The subject executed the suggestion 
in spite of hindrances interposed by the assistants, choosing an appropriate 
distraction and calling to his aid unconscious irony and a telling slip of 
the tongue. Once more the concept of automatism seems totally out of 
place; the hypnotized person plays altogether too active and too discrimi- 
nating a pait to be regaidcd in this light. 

It is unnecessary to linger over this question except to point out again 
the backwardness of hypnotic theory and its subjection to outworn concepts. 
The automatism theory arose at a time when there were supposed to 
be tw'O distinct levels of behavior, the* level of purposive volitional striving 
and the level of reflex machinery. Since hypnotic behavior clearly did 
not belong to the volitional level, it had to be classified as some kind of 
automatism. This arrangement was no more than a recognition of the fact 
that such behavior took plate without the experience of intention, that it 
seemed to the subject himself to occur of its own accord. In recent years, 
however, the dichotomy of levels lias completely bioken down: goal-directed 
striving no longer necessarily implies either awareness or intention, and 
nothing, therefore, can he gained by trying to force hypnotic phenomena 
into the automaton category. Hypnotic theorists may w r ell follow the lead of 
psychopathologisls in [jutting aside such concepts as ideomotor action. 

2. Dissociation. In pitc of its honorable place in histoiy, tlu concept 
of dissociation has a distinctly harmful effect on present thinking about 
hypnotism. In another place ll ** present w liter and Shevach (32) have 
reviewed in detail the several w ys in which dissociation has been invoked 
to account for the' phenomena of hypnosis. They w* k re led to conclude 
that it aptly describes only certain limited aspects of hypnosis and that 
it no longer deserves to be considered a key concept for undei standing 
this state. A crucial advance in the theory of hysteria came when Freud 
added the notion of striving to Janet's dissociation. 

We do not doiive the psychic fission from a congenital lack of capacity 
on the part of ihe mental apparatus to synthesize its expeiicnce, hut we 
explain it dynamically by the conflict of opposing mental forces, we recognize 
in it the result of an active striving of eac^ mental complex against the 
other (9'. 

The theory of hypnotism is entitled to a similar advance : when the hypno- 
tized person arts in a dissociated fashion it i.s because the suggestion is so 
framed that separated strivings are required to carry it out. 

Once attain, we must justify this view by an appeal to hypnotic 
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phenomena, by showing that the behavior which exemplifies dissociation can 
be better understood as goal-directed striving. At first glance it might seem 
that if a subject is made blind by suggestion, this fact is well described 
as a dissociation of his visual system. Similarly, if one leg is rendered 
insensitive to pain or if the events of the trance are wiped out of 
memory, it seems not inappropriate to refer to dissociated systems. Again, 
the post-hypnotic performance of two simultaneous tasks surprises us 
mainly because of the apparent isolation of functions which wc expect will 
interfere with each other. But a closer scrutiny of just what can be pro- 
duced by hypnotic suggestion puts the problem in a new light. It is 
quite easy, for instance, to dissociate not visual function as a whole but 
simply the perception of one person in a crowded room, or the perception 
of face cards in a spread-out pack, or any other quite arbitrary fragment 
of the visual field. Memory for the hypnotic trance is similarly divisible: 
the subject may be made to forget all but one incident, or to forget 
only one. For such phenomena the concept of dissociation yields rapidly 
diminishing returns. When the system which is dissociated ceases to be 
a plausible biological unit and becomes an arbitrary grouping of items 
plastic to whatever suggestion the hypnotist happens to make, and freely 
changeable at his whim, then the hypothesis of striving fits* the facts 
much more closely. “When you suggest an insensitix ity,' 1 as Lundholm 
(16) puts it, “your suggestion sets up an impulse to behave as if the 
insensitivity obtained.” 

There is still further reason for doubting the value of dissociation and 
preferring the concept of striving. Dissociation implies a real insulation 
of one system from another, a boundary marked by amnesia and lack 
of interaction. It is very easy to show, however, that the dissociated system 
is not insulated at all but instead exerts a constant influence on the total 
behavior. To take one example, let five of a dozen white cards on the table 
be marked with a small cross: then suggest to the subject that he cannot 
see the marked ones, and ask him to count the cards. His total of seven 
can be arrived at only if he apprehends the cross-maihs and skips those 
cards in his count. Such experiments work so well that onlookers become 
distrustful, but the very same subjects can be exonerated from complicity 
by suggestions that cause them clearly to transcend their voluntary capacity. 

It has been argued thus far that the concept of a goal-directed striving 
to act like a hypnotized person accounts for the facts of hypnosis better 
than the notions of automatism and dissociation. Automatism was held 
to be invalidated by the presence of substantial spontaneous additions to 
what is stated in the suggestions. Dissociation was discredited by two find- 
ings: (1) the biologically implausible, arbitrary’, changeable nature of the 
systems alleged to be dissociated, and (2) the active participation of the sup- 
posedly insulated items in the total pattern of behavior. It remains to point 
out certain ways in which the rejected concepts have corrupted the theory 
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of hypnotism and to show that the stiiwmr hspothesis makes a favorable 
difference. 

3 Application of goal-dmcttd timing A typical instance of hypnotic 
suggestion, often used lor purposes of demonstration, is catalepsy or sug- 
gested immobility of one of the limbs The operator declares that the ex- 
tended arm has become rigid, that it is impossible to move it. that if the 
subject now makes the attempt lie will find he cannot move it What hap- 
pens is described as follows b\ McDougall* 

And now the patient will fail to achieve a forbidden movement not 
merely because he cannot 01 will not mala the necessaiy iflfoit, but because, 
when he tries to make the movement and succeeds m lnnctvatmg the 
propel muscles, the antagonistic muscles come into plav and pi event tne 
movement At this stage, then, time is mmifested a reitatn splitting of 
the pc isonaJil), a conflict of one part against another' the muscles of 
one set oh y the one put the conscious willing subjiO, the antagonistic 
muscles obey some otlic i pait of the personality, winch undeistands and is 
subservient to the commmds and suggestions of the opeiatoi ( 7 ) 

We are entitled to wondei, m reading tins account, whether a dissociation 
exists* anywhere except m the thoughts of the operator One set of muscles, 
we can agree, “understands ami is subservient to' 5 his suggestions, but 
we do not need to assume that the other set is differently disposed, for 
it, too, has precisely obeyed Ins command to tiy and his suggestion to 
fail Reali/mg this, we can abolish altogether the fiction that the patient 
is divided and that the operator has spoken separately to the two parts 
It appears instead that the hvpnoti/ed person has lully understood the 
opeiatoi s intention aid has subserviently enacted a pattern ol behavior 
which consists of stiffening tlu arm, then tning and failing to bend it 
The subject iv not dissociated nor is one part of him functioning as 
an automatism, he is striving to behave like x hypioti/ed person, as this 
has just been defined bv the operator 

It is important to notice that in substituting this hypothesis for the 
older ones we are not explaining away the mystery of hypnosis nor accusing 
the subject of deception Often the lhpnoli/cd person exhibits surprise, 
sometimes even alarm, when 1 * discovers that the suggestion has taken 
effect and that what he conceives to be his will cannot break up the 
pattern set by the operator What he does not realize, however, is that 
it was not “tiuly” his will to overcome the suggestion Had it been “truly” 
his will, he would have succeeded, and been pronounced an insusceptible 
subject, as happens in many cases But if the motive of behaving like a 
hypnotized person is regnant, the operator’s command to try to overcome 
a suggestion calls for a token display of will which the subject secretly 
hopes will not prevail Thcie can be* no justification for assuming that 
he docs not understand the operator’s hopes and intentions, or for sup- 
posing that one command can be isolated from the total pattern and 
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attached to a separate part of his personality. The vain struggle of the 
hypnotized person is an instance of willing when you do not want your 
will to succeed, a situation in which wc need not be surprised to find voli- 
tion singularly ineffective. 

On the other hand, even in this simple example we do not propose 
to minimize the differ ence between hypnotic behavior and voluntary com- 
pliance in a wide-awake, alert state. The subject’s surprise, the changes in 
his experience of intention, the unwitting character of his collaboration, all 
serve to remind us that hypnotic behavior, the striving to behave as if 
hypnotized, takes place in an altncd state oj 'the prison. This assumption 
becomes still more necessary when we consider those phenomena which 
transcend the usual limit of volitional control. Our hyjx>thesis declares that 
anaesthesia, for instance, is a striving to behave as if part of the body 
w r ere devoid of feeling. We know that in the normal state, let us say in 
the normal hour at the dentist’s such a striving is doomed to failure. 
As we shall see in a later section it is impossible to dispense with the idea 
of a hypnotic state which permits certain types of striving to achieve unusual 
success. Our piesent argument claims no more than that hypnotic behavior, 
if looked squarely in the face without preconceptions about the state, in- 
evitably appears to be a goal-directed stii\ing. ^ 

We shall now pass directly to the end of the hypnotic trance and to 
the post-hypnotic phenomena which have played so great a part in experi- 
mental studies. It is here that the notions of automatism and dissociation 
have worked their most disastrous' effect. Let us consider as an example 
the experiments of Messer schmidt (18) designed to test the alleged inde- 
pendent operation of conscious and subconscious activities. It was suggested 
to a subject in hypnosis that upon being awakened he would perforin 
subconsciously a stated mental task. After the awakening he was assigned 
a second task which in the nature of the' cast' had to he performed simul- 
taneously with the subconscious task, permitting the investigator to measure 
interference between the two. Erickson and Erickson (7) have recently 
exposed the serious misconception which underlay this work. Messerschmidt 
supposed that she could initiate one task by suggestion given in hypnosis, 
then wake the subject with amnesia and set in motion a second task dissoci- 
ated from the first. So firm was her belief in the reality of this dissociation 
that she did not feel it necessary to conceal from the hypnotized subject 
that a second task would be added after waking. In reality, therefore, she 
gave a single post-hypnotic suggestion to perform two simultaneous tasks, 
one of which was described forthwith and the other defined a little later. 
The net result of this experiment was to disprove dissociation between tw T o 
tasks wrongfully assumed in the first place to be dissociated. As the Erick- 
sons point out, “to suggest to the hypnotized subject that he will do one 
task ‘subconsciously’ and another task ‘consciously’ will serve only to elicit 
post-hypnotic performances of both tasks and not a waking performance 
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of one, despite the greater decree of conscious awareness of it, which itself 
constitutes an additional post-hypnotic 1 espouse M 
This example brings us to the veigc of a far-ieaching new insight into 
the nature of post-hypnotic behavior The argument of the Erickson's paper, 
as it happens, rests with the statement that when a subjcit executes a 
post-hvpnotic suggestion he falls into k ’a sjx>ntaneous self-limited post-hyp- 
notic trance having various demonstrable properties Let 11s take the one re- 
maining logical step and dec laic that the state which follows upon the 
operatoi’s command to awaken is itself a suggested state Hvpnotists glibly 
and none too modesth assume that then subjects wake up merely because 
they tell them to do so The command to awaken, howevei, is a perfect 
example of post-hvpnotic suggestion The subject is told, 111 ('fleet, that to 
behave like a hvpnoti/ed puson now means to act as if he were wide 
awake, except that anv suggestions a heady <»i\en aie to be eonsidered as 
more nearl) embodung the opuatoi’s intentions than 1 ('marks which he 
may foithwith mtioduce Then* v\ ill he no moie suggestions, and the subject 
must open his eye's, move about, and |om in normal eonveisation fust how 
and when he rc*all\ emerges from the hvpnotic state* we can say only 
alter we have looked mon closely at the nature of that state At this 
point we maintain mends that a subject just a\\akem*d from hypnosis is 
still striving to behave like ,i hv jjnoti/ed jjc rson, that lus ..ttempt to act 
awake an attempt which is not always entirely successful, must be con- 
sidered a spe'e linen of post-hypnotic siigec steel behavior 

Similar considerations applv to post hvpnotic amnesia Although the de- 
gic'e ot foigctting can be much tmatci than wo would export in the 
absence of an alten'd state ot the petson the starting point of post-hypnotic 
amnesia is a stuving to behave as it the events of the trance wen* forgotten 
Often when the hypnosis has bc< 1 liuht this fact is appaient to the subjects 
themselves Following is a sheaf ot spontan* ous n mails made when subjects 
with suggested post-hvpnotic amnesia were* aftei wards asked what they 
could remember of the trance 

fa) I feel that if I thought hard 4 i.ough I could remember, hut I just 
can't get down to business 

(b) I haven’t any me ! manor to go bac ko\u it 
(r) Some thing is holding hark my me mory 
(d) M> mind doesn’t want to think 

fe) 1 notice I have a lot moie trouble tivmg to recall I get as far 
as the eve suggestion and then my thoughts go off into something else 
(f) l do remember but I cant say, I can’t think of the word 
(Later) I could remember rt without being able to say it Something rnsidc 
me said, ‘You know what it is all the lime” T partly knew and paitly 
didn’t 

These subjects all sav essentially the same thing— not that they could not 
remember, but that they could not make the effort or sustain the activity 
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of remembering. The striving to remember is inhibited by the antagonistic 
striving to act as if the trance were forgotten, and the subject secretly sides 
with the latter tendency which he rightly understands as corresponding to 
the hypnotist’s real desire. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the argument of this 
section runs as follows: the subject is ruled by a wish to behave like 
a hypnotized person; his regnant motive is submission to the operator’s 
demands; he fully understands at all times, in a well-conducted experiment, 
what the operator intends; and his behavin' is a striving to put these 
intentions into execution. Let us briefly examine one more experiment the 
implications of which are radically changed by this hypothesis. 

Wells (28) argues that a hypnotized subject of good moral character 
can be forced by suggestion to commit a real crime. Not wishing to lie 
to his subject, Wells after putting him into hypnosis described explicitly 
each step of the experiment. He was told that upon waking he would 
take a dollar from the experimenter's coat which he would wrongly perceive 
as his own; he would then forget this episode, but on finding the dollar 
in his pocket would wrongly recall that it belonged to him and would 
spend it; finally, he would forget that lie had ever been hypnotized. 
This experiment was completely successful: for several days the subject 
argued vehemently with accusing friends that lie had never been hypnotized 
and never stolen a dollar. What conclusions can be drawn? 

At the beginning the subject understood the whole procedure exactly 
as the reader understands it; he must have been perfectly aware that 
taking the dollar was part of the operator's intention. Wells assumes that 
somew r here along the way the subject's understanding becomes divided, 
that he loses the initial connection among his ideas, that the taking of 
the dollar becomes separated from the larger purpose of the experiment 
and therefore can lie viewed in the light of a criminal action. The thing 
which makes this assumption possible is the concept of dissociation, the 
idea that by suggesting an amnesia it is possible literally to divide the 
mind into insulated parts and to hold communication with them separately. 
If instead w>e apply the concept of the present paper, it appears that 
the subject strove to behave like a hypnotized person as Wells defined 
it to him, that he acted as if he were dissociated because this was part 
of the definition, and that no proof has here been furnished that a subject 
could be forced to commit a crime if he had reason to suppose that 
it really was a crime. 

Whatever the merits of this question, it cannot be decided until hypnotism 
becomes, as was remarked before, a sophisticated chapter in social psychol- 
ogy, with attentive consideration for the interplay of motives and intentions 
between subject and hypnotist. The subject knows what is going on, infers 
the intentions and hopes of the operator, and he does his best to oblige. 
Even when we urge him beforehand to resist us, or afterwards coax him 
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to remember what we have ordered him to forget, he decides as best he 
can what we really want and he strives to give it to us. 

The hypothesis of goal-directed striving, however, does not and cannot 
alone explain die phenomena of hypnotism as these were outlined in a 
previous section. It cannot tell us how the hypnotized person transcends 
the normal realm of volition, how his experience of intention is altered, 
01 how the procedure for inducing hypnosis leads to such ini]jortant changes. 
So far we have argued only that hypnotic behavior looks like a goal-directed 
stiiving; wc must now consider how this striving achieves its unexpected 
degree of success. 


Hypnosis as an Altered State of the Person 

In a recent review of experimental hypnotism P. G. Young (35) calls 
attention to sharp differences of opinion as to the nature of the hypnotic 
state. In one camp he places those w ho adhere to a conational hypothesis 
similar to the one advanced in the previous section. On the other side 
he puts those who contend that the profound organic changes which result 
from hypnotic suggestion argue for an important alteration in the behavior 
mechanism. The factors involved, Young believes, can be diagnosed better 
“from experiments on simple sensory experience than from those on the 
more spectacular, hut more complicated, autonomic processes.” Reviewing 
a number of contradictory reports, he finds that “the weight of testimony 
seems to point to an actual change in the content of sensed stimulations 
as the result of hyp;. otic suggestion, rather than merely to a changed 
attitude towards the stimulations sensed.” Much evidence has been accumu- 
lated showing that the hypno^/ed person can execute suggestions which 
in a normal waking state would lie well outside the realm of his volitional 
control. These findings ofTer a formidable obstacle to theories which depend 
wholly on (onation. “After all” Young continues, “these explanations 
amount to saying that the subject is playing a game with the experimenter 
and with himself. They would put the inhibition or dissociation (if dissoci- 
ation is admitted) at very hi; h integrative level.” In view of the kind 
of changes which can be produced, it seems to him unlikely that the 
explanation belongs at this level. 

All theories which involve an interaction of factors are destined to pass 
through a long adolescence of »torm and stress. The human mind seems 
to abhor complexity, preferring to nail its colors to the mast and go down 
fighting for some simple and sovereign explanation. Arguments over body 
and mind, heredity and environment, biology and culture, appeal to some- 
thing in human nature which is not the shrewd and dispassionate search 
for truth. The theory of hypnotism will never prosper until, outgrowing 
the dialectic dichotomy of “striving” and “state,” it considers the possibility 
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of interaction. There is no law of nature which declares that hypnosis 
may not be at one and the same time a goal -directed striving and an 
altered state of the organism. On the contrary, it is upon this view of 
the matter that we should insist, because only in this way is it possible 
to reconcile the otherwise conflicting data. The hypothesis of goal-directed 
striving, moreover, gives us a new and valuable perspective in which to 
study the hypnotic state. It is to be regarded as a state in which certain 
kinds of striving, normally associated with volition, take place without the 
usual volitional experiences and achieve effects outside the usual realm 
of volition. Its chief peculiarity is its effect on go&J-dirccted striving. 

Ever since the concept of magnetic force fell into disrepute, it has been 
assumed that hypnotic technique created an altered state of the person. 
At one time or another a long list of distinguishing characteristics has 
been assigned this state, but here modern research has taken a heavy toll. 
Reviewing the literature in 1926, Young (34) dismissed catalepsy, post- 
hypnotic amnesia, and exclusive rapport of subject with operator, showing 
that all of these are the result of suggestion and do not necessarily appear 
if appropriate suggestions are not made. To the discard pile Hull (11) 
in 1933 added the lowering of sensory thresholds, {.jointing out that, while 
subjects believe themselves to possess whatever heightened sensitivities 
have been suggested to them, actual measurement fails to reveal a significant 
departure from normal levels. Even more important than these findings 
is the demonstration, through a convincing series of experiments, that hyp- 
nosis is not a form of sleep. Oldta' writers, bent upon reassuring timid 
clients, made much of the outward likeness between sleep and hypnosis, 
and suggestions of drowsiness appear in the great majority of techniques 
for inducing the latter state. In reality, however, there is little resemblance 
between the two. In a very neat experiment Bass (1) has show r n that 
the knee jerk and the voluntary pressing of a key in response to a bell, 
actions which disappear quite early in true sleep, remain unchanged through- 
out a deej) hypnotic trance. Other investigators have measured pulse and 
respiration rates, brain potentials, and electrical resistance of the skin in 
hypnotized persons, finding that none of these measurements shows the 
changes characteristic of sleep (3; 13; 14). Physiologically the hypnotized 
subject is awake, not asleep, a fact which appears less remarkable when 
one recalls the feats of problem-solving and calculation w r hich have been 
known to take place in hypnosis. 

The trend of research has thus been to denude the hypnotic state of 
its once extensive vesture of distinguishing characteristics. What remains 
of its former majesty? “The answer is simple, M writes Hull (11): “the 
only thing which seems to characterize hypnosis as such and which gives 
any justification for the practice of calling it a ‘state 5 is its generalized 
hypersuggestibility. The difference between the hypnotic state and the 
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normal is, therefore, a quantitative rather than a qualitative one.” Re- 
sponsiveness to suggestions emanating from other people, to “prestige sug- 
gestion,^ is a very common phenomenon, hut this is not the distinguishing 
mark, the essence of hypnosis lies in the fact of change in suggestibility 
... in the experimental fact of a shift in the upward direction which 
may result from the hypnotic procedure." “Hypnotic hypersuggestibility 
has a relative and not an absolute significance." 

In these statements hypnosis is reduced to its barest possible meaning! 
a state of relative hypersuggestibility hi ought about by certain artificial 
techniques. Simple as it sounds, this definition easily covers the essential 
phenomena: insensitivity to pain, increased muscular capacity, amnesia and 
hypei mnesia, non-intcntional performance of actions usually requiring voli- 
tion, all these arc instances of hyper suggestibility. But it would be unduly 
hopeful to suppose that the elevation of this particular unifying concept 
would much simplify the task before a theory of hypnotism. The concept 
of suggestion may be admired for its versatility but not for its defining 
jxnvor. If by calling hypnosis suggestion we brought to our aid a number 
of well-formulated facts concerning non-hypnotic phenomena, our thinking 
would be considerably straightened and broadened. Unfortunately such is 
not the case, and the theory of hypnotism is left to face its task much as 
befor e. 

There air two ways in which the nature of the hypnotic state may be 
profitably investigated. "Hie first wav is to study its characteristics directly, 
asking ouisrhes how it difTers from the* normal, comparing the r«ngc and 
qualitv of hypnotic behavior with that of a person trying to exccutr vol- 
untarily the same acts. r ho other way is to consider how* hypnosis is brought 
about and how it is terminated, to examine the significance of the procedure 
and to deduce therefrom the r attire of the state produced. Inasmuch as 
both speculation and experirne itation have been riore active along the 
first than along the second line, it is appropriate to rrnphasi/e the benefits 
which might accrue from a more searching scrutiny of the hypnotic pro- 
cedure. We shall first, however. look briefly at the better-tilled field, under- 
taking not to review* it but merely to point out, in the spirit of a preface, 
the problems involved and the aj ojrent trend of the findings. 

The most impressive phenomena of hypnosis are those in which there 
is a transcendence of voluntary capacity. The high attracting power of 
these phenomena has drawn attention away from the true nature of the 
problems and led to fantastic speculations about the release of hidden 
powers. Little has been said about the limitations of hypnotic behavior, 
the things which are clone less well in hypnosis than in the normal state. 
The hypnotized person lacks alertness and humor: he is literal and serious 
in his execution of the operator’s wishes, seems to have lost all sense of 
the ludicrous, pursues one eroal with disproportionate inteasity, and pays 
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little attention to matters and impressions which lie outside this purpose. 
He seems to have a contracted frame of reference, and above all he lacks 
initiative, lying perfectly quiet and even dropping off to sleep if the operator 
stops proposing lines of action. It may well be that suitable tests of per- 
formance demanding alertness, decisions, and quick complex judgments 
would outline a sphere of achievement in which hypnotized persons made 
reliably poorer scores. The hypnotic state is not a super-state ; it is simply 
an altered state. 

Perhaps the best way to conceive of this problem is to use a topographical 
analogy. Suppose we draw two regions, one intruding the behavior w'hich 
can he produced, the functions which can be controlled, in the hypnotic 
state, the other enclosing the capacities of the normal state. These two 
regions, of couise, will overlap, but not completely coincide; at either 
edge of the diagram will be a /one which belongs to only one region. 
To this statement we may add the conception that in light hypnosis the 
overlap with the normal region is at its greatest, growing progressively 
less as the subject passes toward profound somnambulism. It may now be 
stated that the task of research is to establish the detailed geography of 
these regions, to find out on the one hand exactly what capacities can 
be transcended, on the other what powers are distinctly reduced, and 
in both cases the measurable extent of these changes. 

Re search into these matters has not been idle; at least one important 
general statement can be drawn from the accumulated results. It appears 
to be approximately true that the 1 ** boundary of functions which can be 
more effectively controlled under hypnosis lies parallel to the boundary 
for normal volition. Certain functions which lie wholly outside the realm 
of volitional influences an' also inaccessible to hypnotic suggestion, but others 
which may be regarded as semivoluntary can be surprisingly transcended 
in the hypnotic state. Let us take as an example Sears’ (25) investigation 
of hypnotic anaesthesia. Here the attempt was made to alrolish various nor- 
mal reactions to a painful jab on the calf of the leg by suggesting that the 
leg w r as anaesthetic. Verbal report, facial flinch, and changes in respiration, 
all of which ate at least partly voluntary, were almost completely eliminated, 
but the characteristic rise in pulse late was reduced only 77 per cent, 
variability of pulse 50 per cent, and the galvanic skin reaction no more 
than 22 per cent. These achievements of hypnotic suggestion, of course, 
greatly exceed the capacities ot the normal state*; in a control experiment 
Sears was able to show that “voluntary inhibition of reaction to pain does 
not present a picture even remotely resembling the reaction under true hyp- 
notic anaesthesia.” But it will be noticed that the further one gets from a 
volitional function the smaller is the effect of hypnotic suggestion. A simi- 
lar trend can be observed in experiments on the extent of post-hypnotic 
amnesia. Hull, under whose direction the experiments were performed, sum- 
marizes the results as follows: 
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[The subjects! uniformly deny any recollection of trance events, 
as tested by general symbolic recall, amnesia is 100 per cent. By detailed 
specific recall this amount of amnesia is reduced for nonsense material 
probably to about 97 per cent. By the i (’learning method amnesia falls to 
appioximately 50 per cent. Manual habits learned in the stylus maze show 
by the relearning method an amnesia also of about 50 per cent. With 
specific training in arithmetical addition and general training in memorizing 
nonsense material the amount of post-hypnotic amnesia is y educed to zero 
(11, 155 ), 

Thus as one passes fiom specific learned content to the more remote 
results of practice, the effectiveness of hypnotic suggestion declines. To 
this conclusion we may add one more observation, that of Lundholin (151, 
who showed that with suggested blindness a Hashing light elicited the 
usual pupillary reflex but no eve-movements, whereas with suggested 
hallucination of a flashing light theic were eye-movements but no pupillary 
reflex. The trend of all these observations is clear. Hypnotic behavior can 
in many respects transcend the limits of volitional control, but it remains 
somehow related to those 1 limits; its own limits seem always to lie at a 
not-too-great distance beyond those of volition. 

We have seen in this section that hypnosis must be conceived as an 
altered state of the prison the chief peculiaiity of which is a change in 
the success achieved by ccitain kinds of sttiving. If in some respects the 
hypnotized prison is inferior to his best normal self, in others he distinctly 
transcends the usual boundaries of volitional contiol. But this transcendence 
appears less remarkable 1 , and perhaps ultimately less bewildering, when w'e 
notice that it consists of a roughly measurable pushing out of those 
boundaries in certain uicoions rather than a capricious disieuaid for their 
existence. The 1 hypnotic alteration of the person is neither unintelligible 
nor immeasurable. 


Significance of the Procedure for Inducing 
Hypnosis 

It is difficult to think about h\;>i-"sis without thinking about the procedure 
by which it is induced and terminated. A close insjxx tion of these procedures 
might well be expected to reveal the nature of the hypnotic state. That 
it has not ahoady done so is doubtless due to the extraordinary variety 
of methods for which success is claimed, the wide range of techniques 
to which o..e or another operator pins his faith. The first task is to factor 
out the features which arc common to all these methods. There appear 
to be at least two features which are almost if not quite universal, which 
certainly assist the process of inducing hypnosis even if they are not com- 
pletely indispensable: these are (1) relaxation and the reduction of sensory 
input, and (2) the presence of an operator who administers the suggestions. 
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So obvious are these conditions that they often escape the searching ex- 
amination they deserve. 

We may pause for a moment to defend the assertion that these factors 
are well-nigh universal in hypnotic techniques. As regards the first, it is 
true that people ran be hypnotized in a standing position and without 
closing the eyes. Hull, in fact, considers such a method under certain 
circumstances “peihaps the most effective of any,” but this effectiveness 
depends on the following instructions: 

I direct him to look steadily into my eye^and to think of nothing but 
sleep, to relax his muscles all ovei, even so much that his knees bend a little 
and his legs scaicely hold him up (11, 32). 

Relaxation is thus included, even with the upright posture, and reduction 
of sensory input is achieved by steady optical fixation. Wells (27) uses 
a technique designated “waking hypnosis,” the success of which must be 
apparent to all who have witnessed it, but even here, although suggestions 
of drowsiness and sleep are scrupulously avoided, the subjects are instructed 
to close their eyes and to attend carefully to the operator. It can be 
safely stated that nine out of ten hypnotic techniques call for reclining 
posture, muscular relaxation, and optical fixation followed by y*' closure. 
The presence of an operator who administers the suggestions is similarly 
well-nigh universal. The possibility of auto-hvpnosis cannot be denied, but 
there are very few procedure's for self-hypnosis which do not start with 
training by an operator. It is apjirfiently much easier to talk yourself into 
getting better and better if someone else has first suggested it to >ou. 

Let us now briefly rehearse 1 a standard hypnotic technique to see* exactly 
what takers plan*. In the first place, the operator must make the subject 
willing to participate in the* event; he must make sure of the favorable 
motives without which hypnosis cannot take place, for he is certain to 
fail “if a pattern of needs is aroused which dispose the subject unfavorably 
toward hypnosis” (3U. Having elicited a willingness to be hypnotized, 
he asks the subject to lie down and relax his muscles, perhaps darkens 
the room, fatigues and then excludes vision, and lowers his voice to a 
quiet monotone. Vision thus becomes inoperative, kinaesthesis is much re- 
duced by immobility, and audition is more or less focussed on a single 
stream of impressions. The operator meanwhile talks about drowsiness and 
sleep; but it is doubtful whether these remarks function as true suggestions, 
since the steps already taken are exactly those w’hich anyone might use 
to permit drowsiness and sleep to overtake him in their own natural way. 
The onset of a little real drowsiness would appear to be an indispensable 
condition for producing hypnosis for the first time, although trained subjects 
can pass into the state without these leisurely preliminaries. 

At this point the operator introduces his first unmistakable suggestion, 
such as that the eyelids are stuck down and cannot be opened. If on 
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trial this proves to be the case, the subject is rcg aided as being in the 
hypnotic state. It should be observed, however, that there are not two 
but rather four possible outcomes of this fiist real suggestion. The first 
is that the subject will open his eyes when challenged to try, in which 
case it will be admitted that hypnotism has failed. Another outcome is 
that the subject will make the attempt, perhaps in a lather vigoious manner 
with visible mo\ements of the sui founding musculature, but tail to open 
his eyes. A thiid possibility is that the subject will make no apparent 
effort to open the eyes; he will have to be uiged repeatedly to tiy, and 
in the end make peihaps some slight flicker in the surrounding muscles 
as a token to satisf) the operator. These two outcomes cones|)ond to what 
the author has called elsewhere ^2^) the active or alert and the passive type 
of hypnotic trance. The subject in the passive state may be regarded as 
essentially too drowsy to move, drowsiness has jnogressed far enough so 
that he is distinctly disinclined to lie disturbed The fourth outcome is 
a total failure to respond; the subject acts as it he had heard nothing, 
and awakens with a start when gent!) shaken He has been really asleep, 
hence not in am kind of hvpnotie state, and bis amnesia will be complete. 

It is implied in tins description that there is a continuum from the 
wide-awake state tlnough drowsiness to sound sleep The hypnotist, in order 
to succeed, must bung his subject a short distance along this continuum 
to a light drowsiness, but must stop him there and present him from 
getting moie sleeps , otherwise he will go into the passive trance or drop 
off to sleep altogether We know from maiiv studies that the hypnotized 
person is not asleep, that his bodily state is not that of leal sleep Neverthe- 
less, u appeals that ^ dash of drowsiness, so to speak, is essential in pro- 
ducing the hypnotic stale 4 , and in no other way can we explain the reported 
good effects of sedative chui^ when other methods of hypnoti/ing have 
failed (21). 

We are now in a position to understand the importance of the hypnotist 
and to explain why he is all but indispensable in bringing on the hypnotic 
state. Apart from the instruction he gives and the motivational state he 
brings about- both ol which might be essentially present without him — he 
serves the very vital puipose of keeping the subject awake, allowing him 
to relax and give himself up to drowsiness but at the same time “pegging” 
this drowsiness in a light stage and preventing a lapse into real sleep. 
A person may learn through practice to catch himself at this state and 
thus become adept at self-hypnosis, but a beginner almost invariably needs 
assistance if he is to arrive and remain at that curious point halfway be- 
tween sleepiness and alertness. The first function of the hypnotist, then, is to 
keep the subject from sliding around on the sleep continuum. 

This he does in the course of executing his second function, which ii 
to keep up a moderate degree of auditory input w f hile the other senseis 
remain relatively closed. Subjects rightly complain that they do their best 
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to go to sleep but are prevented from doing so by the operator’s stream 
of talk. We must rernembei at this |x>int that it is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence what the operator says: the urgent character of his words, their power 
to keep the subject attentive in spite of his drowsiness, lies not in their 
volume, not even in their 1 dative volume, but in the fact that they consist 
of requests, commands, and suggestions which in turn convey the wishes 
and intentions of the hypnotist. By the measures which he takes to exclude 
distraction, and especially by his uoids. the operator tiies to maintain 
a state of mono-motivation, a focal press of dominance, and the subject 
is given little alternative except to continue the deference which made 
him susceptible in the first place or else to display a resistive autonomy 
which under tire circumstances could hardly be* distinguished from 
aggression. In short, the operator's words, far from being lifeless syllables, 
are loaded with his hopes and wishes; they act on the subject with the 
force of another's hopes and wishes which through him may be either 
gratified or frustrated. We cannot understand hypnosis without hearing 
in mind the motivational field in which it takes place The dual function 
of the* operator is to prevent the deepening of drowsiness and to keep 
regnant the wish to behave like a hypnotized person 
The importance oi relaxation and the restriction of sensors input«probal)ly 
lies in their relation to drowsiness When we know more about chow si ness 
and can state more precisely the changes which go with it we shall he 
able to advance considerably our knowledge ol the hvpnotic state* Here* 
we shall ofier only one vei) genera] hypothesis: the peculiarities of hvpnotic 
behavior discussed earlier, the involuntary feeling, the* literal, humorless 
manner, the* un-self-consc iousness, inattentiveness, and poor subsequent 
memory, can all he plausibly related to the changes which take place 
in drowsiness. When a person is drowsy, his image's and experiences tend 
to become more vivid, more concrete, and more absolute. Abstract processes 
and complex frames of reference seem to be highly vulnerable to fatigue. 
The operator avails himself of this vulnerability, reduces as far as possible 
the perceptual supports which might serve to sustain a wider frame of 
reference, bids the subject relax his mind as well as his body, and thus 
encourages drowsiness to take* a small toll from the higher integrative 
processes. 

It is significant that one of the commonest complaints of unsusceptible 
subjects is that they could not forget the situation as a whole, could not 
stop thinking how absuid it was to he lying there on the couch, what 
their friends would say afterwards, how unreasonable the suggestions 
sounded, how humiliated they would be to have their wills overcome. 
Such comments, in so far as they are not simply signs of unfavorable 
motivation, imply that the frame of reference has refused to contract, 
that in spite of external circumstances there remains an internal alertness 
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to “other considerations’ 5 which is the opjxrsitc of drowsiness and the enemy 
of successful hypnosis. 

It would be profitable to follow up the idea that hypnosis involves some 
slight degree of functional decortication, of a kind, however, which is pro- 
duced by relaxation and quieting rather than by drugs, operation, or 
strong emotion. All thinking along this line must be limited of course, 
by two facts, that the hypnotized person is in no true sense asleep and 
that he remains capable of fairly acti\e mental operations. There would 
appear to be enduring \alue, nevertheless, in the hypothesis of lowered func- 
tioning, of activity a little removed fiorn the alert, wide-awake, sel* -conscious 
level which we ordinal ih consider the best of all possible mental states. 
Physiology lias accustomed us to t ) ic idea that the highest centers are 
mainly inhibitory in function, so that their withdrawal tends to release 
the eneigy of more 4 primitive pun esses. Psychopathology has* accustomed 
us to the notion that unconscious strivings may possess a peculiarly direct 
communication with the autonomic system, as in the psychosomatic dis- 
orders, and even with certain functions of the c erebto-spinal svstem, as 
in conversion hysteria It nuy well be* that hypnotic behavior lies somewhere 
between the level ol volition and the level of unconscious strivings, enjoying 
some of the privileges of the latter in the way of extended control. The 
two hypotheses here discussed, the creation of an unusually weighted motiva- 
tional field and the production of a moderate degiee of disinhibition, while 
they by no means exhaust the problems of hypnotism, point the direction 
in which the sc ientifie < ar avail should move 

In an earlier section it was proposed that the* manner of terminating 
hypnosis required rathe « diastic* reconsideration. J he command to awaken 
must be regarded as itself a post-hvpnotic suggestion which constrains tire 
subject, still docile to the opeiaiofs wishes, to start acting as if he were 
awake*. We need not assume that he issues hour the hypnotic state in the 

fraction of a second requited for the operator's signal. Put the new sug- 

gestion which the* hypnotist has unwittingly given involves certain conditions 
which of themselves gradually wipe out the hypnotic state, the more rapidly, 
no doubt, when theie are no further post -hypnotic suggestions waiting 
to be performed. Upright po/M.* must he assumed, the* eyes must 
be opened, conversation must be made 4 , and the hypnotist relinquishes his 

position as sole speaker and focal press of dominance. This withdrawal 

of all the conditions deemed essential for producing hypnosis in the first 
place makes it impossible for the subject to Wp his liaine of reference 
contracted and to remain in the hypnotic state, even though, as is often 
the case, he would prefer to do so. Just as it is the hypnotic situation 
as a whole, rather than specific ^suggestion whic h puts the subject gradually 
into the hypnotic state, so it is the post-hypnotic situation as a whole, 
rather than the command to awaken, which gradually brings him out of it. 
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Summary 

In the forward march of psychologic a/ theory r hypnotism has fallen to 
the rear, unable to shed the conceptual baggage of a past age The present 
paper has attempted to lighten this load so that hypnotism will be en- 
couraged to take its place as a chapter in social psychology and as a means 
of investigating the strut ture of pcrsonalitv 

A theory of hypnotism is called upon to explain the following facts 
(1) that the hypnotized pci son can transcei <? the nomial limits of volitional 
control, (2) that he behaves without the experience of will or intention, 
without the self-consciousness, and without the subsequent memory which 
under the circumstances one would expect, and (S ) that these changes 
m his behavior occiu rrierelv bee ause the hypnotist savs so 

As a first step it is proposed that hvpnotic lxhavioi be regarded as 
a meaningful, goal-directed slnvmg, its most general goal being to behave 
like a hypnotized person as this is continuoush defined by the operator 
and undeistood by the subject Such a view k places the oldt i notions 
of automatism and dissociation which have persisted in a peculuilv rigid 
and unenlightened form to the great detriment of hvpnotic theprv Re isons 
lor pieftMimg the hypothesis of eoal-dnected striving are found bv a tliieei 
inspection of typical hypnotic phenomena The application ol the hvpothesis 
puts several of these phenomena in a quite ntw light particuhrlv the 
post-hypnotic behavior which lias played such a prominent put in experi- 
mental studies The subject, it is held is tilled by a wish to behave like 
a hypnotized pci sou lie legnant motive is submission to the operators 
demands he undustands at all turns what the operatoi intends, and 
his behavior is a stnvmg to put these intentions into execution In order 
to explain the peculiar character and surprising success of the hypnotic 
striving, however, it is nccessaiy to conceive of hvpnosis as an alien'd 
state of the person 

The hypnotic state can be profitably investigated in two ways (1) di- 
rectly, bv compaung the range and quality of hypnotic behavior with that 
of a peison trying to pcifoirn voluntarily the same acts and (2) indirectly 
by considering how it is brought about and terminated The first problem 
has been the topic ot considerable investigation in which it is possible 
to discern a definite and unjjoitant trend hypnotic tianscendencc of the 
usual boundaries of volitional control consists of a roughly measuiable 
pushing out of those boundaries m certain directions rather than a capricious 
disregard for their existence As one passes from semi-voluntary functions 
such as respnation and eye-movements to completely involuntary acts like 
pulse, pupillaiv reflex, and galvanic skin l espouse, the effects of hypnotic 
suggestion grow smaller. 

The procedure for inducing hypnosis has received little attention as a 
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means of studying die nature of the Inpnotic state Tlie two factors which 
appear to be common to all techniques a.e (!) .elavit.on and a .eduction 
of sensory input, and (2) the p.estnre of an operator who administeis 
the suggestions The opeiator is indispensable because he prevents the subject 
from passing fiom light drowsiness into real sleep and because he maintains 
a continuous motivational piessuu a local puss ol dominance Relaxation 
and the restnction ol sensoiy input are conducive to dtowsinexx, and tins 
m turn may he conceived as a slight lowuing of functional level the 
effect of which is dismlulntotv so that m ccitain wa)s the range of actions 
accessible to the h\pnotir stnvmg is inc teased It is at all events along 
such lines, keeping step with advances in psvchopathologv, physiology, and 
motivation, that the theor\ of hvpnotism should piess foiwaid 
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The Process of Hypnotism and the Nature 
of the Hypnotic State 



Laicn )uc S. Kubi( and Sydney Margolin 


1. Intioduetion 

Sc it ii( e has eradualK muk to accept the fact of hypnotism; but adequate 
explanations ol it an wanting still In pan tins is clue to a failuie to 
recoirm/e that there an two qn t< difluent aspects ol the phenomenon 
to desetibe and to understand n unelv, the hypnotic process and the hyp- 
notic state These ddlei on both ps\ c hologic al and physiological levels. 
The interrelationships between the subject, the hypnotist, and the external 
world are not the same during the process ol induetion and the state 
of hypnosis itself Nor is the essential neurophysiology of the two phases 
identical These differences will h< onsidered in this communication. 

Probably no definition of hypnousm will satisfy all workers in the field, 
especially since* it is not easy always to recoirm/e the state itself with cer- 
tainty, nor to rule out conscious and unconscious simulation It is necessary, 
therefore, to approximate the clarity of a definition by accurate description, 
by analogies u here necessary, by an analysis of methods and by measure- 
ments wherever possible* This is accepted scientific methodology even in 
more precise fields, and will yield at least a working definition, an hypothesis 
to be proved. 

The American Journal of Psychiatry, 100 , March, 1944 , 611 - 622 . 
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II. The Process of Induction 

The subject who has been hypnotized many times inevitably develops 
certain automatic or conditioned reflexes, by which a short-cut is established 
to the hypnotic state. In such an individual the process of induction has 
lost the very features which are its essence in an untrained subject. The 
phenomena can best be studied, therefore, in the slow-motion picture of 
the hypnotic process as it takes place in a novice. It is characteristic of 
the onset of the hypnotic state that the subject appears to lapse into “sleep” 
while maintaining at least one sensori-motor contact with the outside world, 
and further that by the gradual elimination of other sensori-motor relation- 
ships the hypnotist becomes for a time the sole representative of or bridge to 
the outer world. The paradigina of this condition is die infant who is 
crooned to sleep in his mother’s arms, and who sleeps soundly as long 
as the rocking and crooning persist but who wakens the moment they 
cease; or the individual who sleeps in a railroad train and wakens each 
time the train stops. In both instances, in some way responsiveness is reduced 
to every sensory inflow except one. The subject “sleeps” with one sensori- 
motor channel open, with one ear on the noises of the traip or on his 
mother’s voice; or as the saying goes, “with one eye on the clock.” He 
becomes a telephone switchboard with only one plug in, or a castle sur- 
rounded by a moat with every drawbridge up but one. ( Cf . Bierman 
(1).) The psychophysical mechanism of this process will be descr ibed later. 

Ontogcnetically the hypnotic process can be viewed as a phenomenon 
of regression in that it approaches the sensori-motor state of an infant 
in the first weeks of life. Naturally, in the hypnotic process this regression 
cannot divest itself completely of all that has been acquired subsequently; 
but the expression of all later experiences is channeled through this earlier 
mechanism. 

According to this description, the onset of the hypnotic state can be 
defined as a condition of partial sleep, in which one or two open channels 
of sensori-motor communication arc maintained between the subject and 
the outside world. A consideration of the full implications of this fact 
makes it possible to explain the transition to the fully developed hypnotic 
state. Awareness of self as distinct from the world which impinges from 
without depends in its ultimate analysis upon multiple avenues of communi- 
cation. The fewer are the open channels and the more completely is the 
subject restricted to one avenue of impression, the less clearly differentiated 
will be the boundaries between his “Ego” and the external world. Thus 
at the outset a state is created in which each successive sensory stimulus 
from the hypnotist operates less and less as though it reaches the subject 
from the outside world : instead, the incoming stimuli become indistinguish- 
able from the self, seemingly as endogenous as the subject’s own thoughts 
and feelings. Once the subject is going “under,” it is only in a purely 
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geographical sense that the voice of the hypnotist is an influence from 
the outside. Subjectively it is experienced lather as an extension of the 
subject's own psychic process. The hypnotist's words are the nucleus of 
thoughts that the subject is thinking: the hypnotist’s commands become 
his own spontaneous pui poses, even to the point of acquiring the ambi- 
valence of neuiotic tonflkts This dissolution of Ego boundaries creates 
a psychological state whuh is analogous to that brief peiiod in eaily infancy 
in which the rnothei’s bieast m the mouth of the infant is psychologically 
a pait of that infant fai moie than his own toes and hands, as much 
a part of the infant's Ego as is his own mouth. It is this dissolution 
ol Ego boundaries that gi\es the hvpnotist his apparent “power'’ ; because 
his “commands" do not opeiate as something reaching the subject fiom 
the outside, demanding suhinissiveness To ihe subjet t they are his own 
thoughts and goals, a part of himself 1 

To he stuctK acvuiatf*. these statements must be qualified somewhat. 
No single sensor \ modjhtv is essential to the maintenance of Ego boundaries. 
In blindness and deafness, lor instance, the two dominant distance receptors 
may be lost or may be (ongenitalh absent without preventing the develop- 
ment or tnainlenaiHi of a difleientiated Euo Under all such conditions, 
however, multiple shm and enteioceptive impulses are active: and the* Ego 
which develops in spite ol the lac k ol one or more sensory tools or which 
persists m spilt* of then loss, is an altered Ego Familiar examples of 
tins aie the paranoia of the deal and the suhinissiveness of the blind. 
A subtk i manifestation is the difference between visual and auditory types. 

Furtht rmoie, in the induction of hypnosis, as m normal living, it is 
imjxrssible lor afferent impulses from any single sensory modality to remain 
isolated T lie tiaffic which enters over the single open drawbridge quickly 
scatters to all of the other closu gate's on its way to the center of the 
castle This makes it appear to the watcher in the middle as if the internal 
traffic came from many durctions and as though it had entered over all 
ol the drawbridges Thus by integration with pre-existing central pathways 
of association the new impressions become part of .1 unified experience 
in which the past and the immediate present are fused. In this way it 
comes about that in the induction * ‘he hypnotic state the Ego boundaries 
are bluned both as to the outer woild and as to that between Ego Past 
and Ego Present. The disturbance in the so-called “time sense" which 
occurs under hypnotism, in dreams and in amnesic states, thus becomes 

1 Ego is u < j here not in its popular meaning, but in the psychoanalytic sense 
to indicate that aspect of the personality of v\hich the individual is partly 
conscious and part!) unc ons< ious, and which embraces the coordinated 
activities of the psychoph)siolugt< al apparatus by means of which the individual 
relates himself to externa/ realities 

The term Ego boundaries, originally introduced by Fedem, refers to the 
boundary between an inner and outer world which evolves slowly in the 
life of each individual, which constantly changes, and which like the Ego 
itself is partly conscious and partly unconscious. 
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understandable; and light is shed on Freud’s repeated statement that un- 
conscious processes know nothing of time As with the boundary between 
tlie Ego and the outtr world, the realization of time and its passing depends 
upon multiple modalities and intensities of scnsori-motoi activity 

Many yeais ago the French philosopher, Etienne Bonnot de Condillac 
(171*) 1780), recognized this erasure of the boundaries of the Ego which 
would occur m an individual with only one active sensory modality In 
his treatise on sensation (Pans and London, 17)4 (7jj, he created a 
fantasy of a “statue’ of a man who posse sv d one sense alone — the sense 
of smell He described how such an individual would be incapable of 
recognizing objects as things which had bung outside of himself, and how 
each smell sensation would seem to him to be himself The statue would 
be each new odor that reached it, unable to distinguish between a source 
within itself and a souue outside of ilsell Within the limits to which 
the “statue’ could re me mini 1 sue h e\p< ne rice's Condillac noted that there 
would be variations m tlu relation of activity and passivity towards experi- 
ence, the- statue bung iclatively jussive towards a euiunt cxpuicnet and 
relatively active towards the m collection ot the same odor out ol tlu past 
Evidence fot this point of view is seen m mativ well known psve hologie al 
facts 1 oi instance, in dailv life tlu dunce of organization of consol v data 
constantly delimits the boundaiv between image iv and hallucination which 
is another aspect of F<*o functions In die arm wc accept as norm il the 
occurrence* ot visual and auditon imiges of hallucinatory vividness but 
it is in sleep alone that it is nor mil' to line such halluuintions to 
wit, only when the corrective and ininpaiative data from chstanu leceptois 
are not aetive In conttast during \\«ikui<» st ite\ even the most normal 
individuals can have varying degrees ol hypochondriacal illusions or halluci- 
nations, because proprioceptive sensations fiom the bock lack tlu deal 
dehnition ot those winch an mediated by tlu exteioceptoi appaiatus, and 
therefore aie less able to collect the pseudo-sensory creations of the 
imagination 

Tims the rest ne lion ot sc nsoi l-motoi relationships which is the nuclear 
phenomenon ol the induction phase of the hvpnotic process explains both 
the appaient sugge stibilitv of automatic passivilv, and the intensity ot the 
setisoiy components ol the image's and memories which subsequently may 
flow through the mind during moments ot hypnagogic reverie In this 
state, as in di earns, emotional and sensory images out ot the past are ievivi- 
fied with undiluted intensity because ot the lessened opportunity to make 
compansons with aetual concurrent sensations * Fuithennore, whereas in 

*This comment on the relative degrees of activity and passivity m remembering 
and experiencing respectively is of considerable interest to analysts 
*An incompletely defined oi integrated experience creates a kind of vacuum 
which can be resolved by additional ]>erceptual values either by unconscious 
synthesis or conscious cxploiation 
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dieam states the sensors data aie almost exclusivelv those of the projective 
distance receptois (rr visual and auditory \ m hvpnagogic reveries, olfac- 
toiy, gustatorv, tactile and kinacsthcuc mrmoiits can likewise escape all 
customarv icprossive influences and the it foie aic cxpciicuccd with excep- 
tional vividness (( f Silheict (22), Mooie (Ifl) ) This seems to open 
a pathwav to mam otherwise mac 1 1 ssibic memories (Kubie and Margolin 
( 16 ) ) 

Such an obscuring of Fgo houndaius so diamatu in its manifestations 
when it is total is fit epu mly cncountiud m normal psychologv as a paitial 
phenomenon the nnnilt st itions ot wlmh *ue subtle and elusive In this 
foim it is ol uiiivvi'sul import met m the dt vt lo)>im ntal processes of child- 
hood in noimil dreams uul n mis and in the* ceaseless influence of 
unrecognized mtonntic pitteins m noimil life 

In other k speits will ihi induction of Inpnosis stems to he an 
cxaggti ltmn of be not a deputi u lioru noimal behavioi, ami is dependent 
upon no ibnomul imdimisins Indeed it c in be looked upon psycho- 
phvsiolo n i Il\ is nothin moi« thui a funetion c»f iinvimil attention, al- 
tliou h ie uliul i m 1\ md onlv under speenl conditions a phenomenon 
which e n ild be pied<t<d 1>\ < \ti ipol it ion fiom the observation of better 
1 now n iwivcliv oei urn nees Its inediimsm his been eltsenhed by Pavlov 
is the lot mation of i eonmitiatcd e\<itatoiy focus in the Ccntial nervous 
svstem with sunouiulin ' ue is of non < \c it Hoi v [iioe e <>se s -or , as Pavlov 
would e all it of inhibition Kuhn 1) ) 


II Philological Pactoisin the Induction 
of the Hypnotic State 

11k Iusk plivsiologie il pimej isite foi the induct on of the lnpnotic 
stite is the (nation < t i hie us e f eentral e \< it ltion with sm rounding aieas 
of inhibition ( or m ne \e it it ion I In turn this de pc rids upon two related 
fie tors []) relative immohih/ it ion and ( 2 ) a monotonous stimulus of 
low mtensitv either continues* ot rhvthi it al Although physiological fa- 
tigue-products mi\ pi ev .i role i dieting various significant thieshoids. 
too little is known oi then influc.icc to warrant discussion of them at 
this tunc 

1 . The Factor of Ini mobility 

The fixing ot the subjuts eve on a single jioint, which traditionally 
has placed such an important role in die imlorliamatics of hypnotism, 
has a \ahd phvsioloeual basis Pavlov showed that the “exploiatory” or 
‘investigator)” impulses of animals are basic in maintaining a state of 
general alertness and that any intei fcience with them is the first step 
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towards the induction of the hypnotic immobilization which is described 
by all who work with animals, both in animal husbandry and m the experi- 
mental laboratory Whether it is the immobilization of sheep for shearing, 
of the hen by holding its beak to a chalk line, or of a dog or a pig 
in a Pavlov frame, all ha\e this factor m common ( Cf Byrne (5) ) 
In the human subject the eye has replaced the nose and head as the 
exploratory and investigatory organ, and the prolonged, voluntary fixation 
of the eye on a single point is physiologically homologous to the immobiliza- 
tion of the whole head in lower forms Whei at the request of the hypnotist 
the human subject fixes his e\e on one sjxit, he figuratively speaking takes 
himself by the back of the mck and immobilizes himself Thereby he 
produces a state of relative inhibition (or at least a reduction of excitation) 
not m the segment d oculo-motor apj ratus alone but also m the supia- 
segmental levels which play upon it and thciefoic in the entire sensori- 
motor apparatus which adjusts the human bod\ to tlu iowng and exploring 
activities of the eye 

At the same time fixin« the e\e on i single spot i e due f s the visual 
input to a low, continuous monotone Tlu eye sees onlv oik spot just 
as the ear hears only a droning voiee or sound Tins simultaneous restriction 
both on the motor and sensory side reduces to a minimum tUe vane gated 
sensory contrasts upon whu h Ego boundaries elc pond 

2 Thi Factor of Monotony 

Both the conscious perception of sensation and all eonditioml nul uncon- 
ditional responses to afieient stimuli aie dependent upon (hinges in the 
stimuli themselves Monotonv’ is not meielv a psvehologual concept with 
emotional connotations It is at e ore a physiologic al fact in whieh the 
phenomenon known as ‘sensory adaptation’ plavs the initiating role 
Sensor \ adaptation is ere ittd in am itee ptor organ bv a stimulus of eonstant 
intensity which continues without intt rmption licyond a certain tune or 
bv a stimulus of constant intensity which is discontinuous but whuh Ins 
a constant rhythm Physiologic alls sensory adaptation is a state of equilib- 
rium in the sense organs which can be altued onlv bv changes m stimulus 
intensity or in the metabolism of the organ itse'lf Both m amplitude and 
m rati these change's must exceed ceitam minimal limits y\hich can be 
quantitatively determined Psychologically, sensoiv adaptation is manifested 
by a diminution both in the subjective awareness of the stimulus and 
m the responses and reflexes yyluch ate normally associated with a similar 
stimulus of pciccptibly fluctuating intensity 
The phenomenon of sensory adaptation has been demonstrated in man 
and in other specie's foi practically all sensoiv modalities e g , vision (Hecht 
(10)), hearing ( Knudsen (14)), smell ( Zw aardermaker (21)), touch 
(Weber-Fechner (cf Dallcnbath (8) ) Everyday experience makes us aware 
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of this in the adaptation to odors, to postuic, to the pressure of clothes, 
etc. The same phenomenon is also observed in organs which are under 
autonomic control, such as the bladder, rectum and stomach In daily 
life this is familiar thiough the fact that heartbeats and respirations are 
perceived onh when then rh\thms change, and acutely only when a 
dysrhythmia occuis 

These consideiations permit the conclusion that sensory adaptation is 
one of the physiological prerequisites to all sleeplike or hypnoidal states. 
In other words, the sensory receptors must be exposed either to continuous 
stimuli of constant intensilv oi to discontinuous stimuli m a rhythmic 
pattern 

Rhythm is thus seen to be a significant physiological factor in the induc- 
tion of sehsoi v adiptation, in addition to its psychological importance m 
emotional states and m the genual field ot aesthetics It can be said 
that a steadv rhythm endows a stimulus with a quality ot piedutability, 
which in turn c nates an unconscious attitude of relaxed and secure ex- 
pectants Kspcually where, foi am reason, distance receptors cannot warn 
us of llungs to come rhythm pla\s a lei i\mi> role of heightened significance. 

I his is sun in tin process oi falling asleep It should be woithy of special 
si ud\ m diosc who an deaf md blind 1 he imput of an expected stirriulus 
is not as distur hmg as the impac t of tin same stimulus when it is unexpec ted. 
We can stiike out selves ihsthmuallv and expc lienee no pain, whereas if 
someone else' stnkcs us unexpectedly even with less force, the sensation 
of pain can be acute ancl the attendant "motional overflow scstre Jacobson 
\12/ and Miller (18 , in tcstine the reactions to electrical shocks during 
various stages of relaxati n, found a diminution m the subjective awareness 
of pain proportional to the clegicc of idaxaliori Partly through the sense 
ot predic tabihtv which derives i mi it, rhvthni gives rise to a feeling of 
security against the unexpected, creating a harrier against the startle 
pattern It influences centrally the physiological threshold at which sensoiy 
adaptation can be broken through These* facts have been demonstrated 
in much of the experimental work on the* influence and recognition of 
ihvthin The rhythmically recurring words and gestures of the hypnotist 
plav a similar role and ac t both pc u her ally and c cntrally 

This makes it clear v\hv it is difficult for one hypnotist to step into 
the role of another in the midst of a seance*, since changes in voice, 
in intonation, in rate, accent an enunciation, will usually tend to disrupt 
the constancy and rhvthm of the stimulus thus rousing to a sudden alert 
the sleeping sc + inels of the senson system 

Universal sleep customs also demonstrate that both of these components 
of monotony (that is, rhythm and the induction of sensory adaptation), 
are important precursors to sleep Light adaptation occurs through the 
use of a dark room, thiough dosing the c-yes, or thiough the presence 
of low, steady illumination. Rhythmically flickering or flashing lights also 
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produce light adaptation and will not disturb or prevent sleep, whereas 
irregular light flashes can make it impossible Adaptation to sound is pro- 
duced by sleeping in a hushed room, by the nightly diminution of the daily 
roar of noise, or bv sleeping m a room in whi<h whatever noises may 
0(Cur aie likely to be accustomed and expected Adaptation of the receptors 
for deep sensibility and for tome and postural stimuli, is achieved by 1> mi> 
down so that suppoit is provided for all pat ts of the bods as the bed 
molds itself to the body’s shape and weight Finallv, adaptation of epicntic 
and temperature sensation is achieved bv we jr ing night-clothes, bed cover- 
ings, and the like 1 

Conversely, the physiological nucleus of a state of alertness or wakefulness 
is found in a lack of adaptation of the sensoiv modalities, which allows 
the oigamsm to orient itself to Us c nvnonment with as much of its percep- 
tual mechanism as can be brought into plav Again m the mobilization of 
this state of “alert,” one finds a subtle interplay of physiological and psycho- 
logical forces The lattei tend to be more or less specific lot each individual, 
and depend upon the manifold associations which pi\e life and meaning 
to the sensory impulses winch penetrate through tlu peripheral hainci 
of sensory adaptation The noise of city traffic will distuih the sleep of 
the man from the country bamyaid noises will waken the visitor from 
town For anv individual therefore, spec die complex sensoiv txpmtnees 
can be divided into those which produce tension and thus in< lease the 
state of physiological and psychological alertness, and those which dimmish 
tension and lessen this state 

Fuitheimore, monotony exercises a cumulative and me teasing influence 
cm the activity of the oigamsm It has been demonstrated that the longer 
a state o! monotony is maintained, the grealti rs the minimal change 
in the peuiphtial stimulus which is teejuued to disrupt the state of sensory 
adaptation Numeious obseivcis have noted the hypnagogic effect of sus- 


1 ‘I would like to suggest tint there is no great dissimilarity between so called 
sensory adaptation of the pt upheld! organ (which is if \ou will a negative 
adaptation oi extension of the response of that oigan due to the lack of 
variation of the stimulus! and the same thing within the central nervous 
system due to rlivthmu lty of stimulus I torn the functional organization of 
the nervous svsteia there is every icason to heheve that unvarying rhvthnucity 
of stimulation ntcessaiilv involves the lepcated action of the same portions of 
the nervous svstem and this at intervals sufficiently shoit to cause at least 
a rise in thresholds to stimulation from that source It is, by another means, 
exactly what we worked on so long with elcctiual stimulation of the cortex 
calling it ‘extinction of response ’ Here the repeated stimulation of the same 
point resulted in a disappearance oi the response I think you would be 
completely justified in regarding adaptation of the sense organ and adaptation 
of the central nervous system- the one to monotony, the other to rhythmicity 
-as two spacialh separated but functionally like processes to be accounted 
for principally bv the factors for extinction already known m the central 
nervous system” (Personal communication from Dr Warren S McCulloch) 
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tained monotony eg , Sidis (21), Pa\lov (20), Lovell and Morgan (17), 
Klcitman (13), Jacobson (12), Bolton (2), Cannon (6), Heubel (11) 
Sustained monotony pioduces a state of functional de-aflcientation of the 
cortex comparable to that which was produced surgically in BuMncVs 
M) experimental demonstialion that when high mural section and section 
of tin uanial nerves deprives tin ccHhimn of all afferent inline nces, the 
cortex Yields clcetneal acti\ it\ potentials identual wilh those obtained in 
deep 

Finally jt should be cleai that except wluie it it has been secondaiilv 
»neoi]>oiaUd into a eonditiomd nlltx, the hxpnoidul state can never result 
born the phvsiolu ical mihienee of the adaptation erf one sensoiy modality 
ilone Dis< ussions m the hteiatnie which unphasi/e the hypnagogic in 
flue nee of one monotonous factor oxer another consist! nth neglect the 
fact that multiple modality's uc alw i\s imoheei, and that the hypnagogic 
state xamswith t a sueeessful id ipt it ion ol the \anous sensor v mechanisms 
Rilixation or .mmohrli/ation is not a simple physiological situation chaiac- 
te u/t d exihiMwIv by Ink ol move merit A stead) state tot all sensory 
modalities is mxolved in its maintenance and this must he mediated through 
m flc \ and ic qime d t nelo»»c nous ps\< hologic al I ie tois 

' S nit turn after an leeumuhtim «il pi'lnmnatv chta hul 1< cl to the* fnrvmi- 
lm n the vieupeint e xpn ssi <1 hi n in a monouiaph by Hons Sidis came 
under i ur e < riside tati »n entitled 4 \n 1 xpe nine ntal Stuelv of Sleep* (1909) 
(Jl 1 hi rein irk ltd puhiuation desiitlxs a si ru s ot e \p<*iuuc nts on the 

mdu U n f skip m ft gs gume i pn^s (its dies and children *>idis 

c hai u te 1 1 /« s th< e< millions neccssuy for the indue tun of sleep as the “< ori- 
el ei ms >f mon tom and uomted out that hmitition of voluntary activity 
limit mm (t the fi 1 e risen iistuss and inhibition d) help to i greater 
m n t ny fpige d l p i » this p ml Sid»s f emulation and our own are 
stnkim.lv si nil u 

In keepug with the attitu tow irels ms'im is eunent it the time, Sidis 

legal cltel sleep as a bn! « r » il instinet is nine li as hunger and sex’* 

fpKi 90 and mi]>/eci the undr riving phvsi >Iogj< d and psye hophysinlejgje al 
pr<f<s»es into thru e ornp me nt plnnoinem (\) eell energy with llerp 
itvarded i* the mahelu phise eif a inetihohc eyele [2) 'threshold * with 
sleep ie suiting when stimulus thresholds rise above the level of perception 
Mi ‘stimulus exhaustion a stite ol r nreaetivit/ of a receptor or rflertor 
due to mom t» nous stimulation I he woik of Sherrington and Y\cber provide 
the data fur most of these eonec 1 paces 7") 901 

Inter wise n with the disc ussier* ot the experiments on dec p runs a thread 
whieh if it had been developed fully might hive proved to he of great 
significant r This was Sidis application of 'immobilization’ and “monotony” 
to psychotherapy He 4 indue eel the hypnmdal state hy monotonous reading, 
singing or metronrme heats Aft'r a time he asked the subject “to tell 
what c« into his mind during the rtidmg or immediately after” 

(page 1 This is of special interest to us as any early parallel to the work 
recently reported (Kubie and Margolin (lb) Had Sidis correlated theae 
observations with th' early observations of Breucr and Freud and with the 
developing body of psychoanalytic theory and technique he could not have 
failed to exert a profound influence on the evolution of psychotherapeutic 
technique 
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IV. Emotional Factors in the Induction of 
the Hypnotic State 

Proprioceptive stimuli can be intrinsically pleasant or painful. On the 
other hand, exteroceptive stimuli acquire primary emotional significance 
either by warning of the imminence of pain (danger signals), or else by 
promising pleasure (pleasure signals; It is usually taken for granted that 
the response to exteroceptive signals depends upon a state of what is called 
“alertness’*; but Pavlov has shown that alertness itself depends upon othci 
factors: notably the tension of instinctual cravings, and the fate of previous 
similar signals in the life history of the animal Thus, if an animal is satiated, 
or if the “promise” is never fulfilled, or if pain finally cannot be overcome 
or avoided, the teaction may become icveised and the same signal will 
induce drowsiness It is in this manner that experience can so play upon 
and alter the* conditioned emotional organi/ation of any animal as to in- 
crease, decrease or reverse tin* hvpnagogit value of any stimulus 01 of 
the manipulations of a would-be hvpnotist 

Therefore, attentiveness to exteroceptive stimuli comes to have a complex 
significant e in all annual forms To withdraw attention from+uch stimuli 
implies either a state of satiation, or a retreat Iroirr painful tension, or else 
a sense of security that reaches to the deepest unconscious layers of the 
personality The latter state is the* goal of the hvpnotist 

Wittingly or unwittingly, the melodramatic maneuvers of the old-fash- 
ioned hypnotist were designed not merely to lmmohili/e the subject and to 
create monotony and sensory adaptation in general, but through the opera- 
tion of these fences to (onenittatt Ins attmtwn on om field of sensation and 
to withdraw attnition from all others. To accomplish this, inanv tricks 
and devices had to be used in order to overcome the anxieties and resistances 
of the subject, to play upon his passivity or his aggressiveness by bribery, 
teasing, trickery and intimidation, and to side-step all automatic reactions 
of anger, feai, and depression Whatever the devices, the goal was always 
the cieation of an emotional state' m the subject in which it would become 
possible for him to abate the normal attitude ol diffuse alertness and allow 
his sensory sentinels to do/e. Only larely can a subject do this if he is 
in a state of anger or anxiety, whether this be conscious or unconscious. 
Therefore, the hypnotist in die laboratory or on the stage ha» to adjust 
himself to his subject’s feelings so as to circumvent these emotional obstacles. 
It is just here that the play of conscious and unconscious forces in the 
personality of the subject, and his consequent reaction to the manner, 
voice, appearance or maneuvers of the hypnotist exercise a fundamental 
contributory role. 

This concept of the hypnotic piocoss makes it possible to explain the 
consciously willing subject who nevertheless cannot “go under,” and con- 
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versely the consciously i (distant subject, who succumbs readily if the hyp- 
notist exploits the deliberate opposition of the subject by allowing him 
to use the hypnotist as though the hypnotist weic an instrument of the 
subject’s will, thus evading the anxiety which is evoked by maneuvers 
which demand of the subject a greater show of passivity. 

Irrespective of any special theory of how this is achieved, it is evident 
that the progressive diminution of the internal response's to sensory signals 
automatically i educes that shaie of internal tension which depends upon 
sensory inflow But in oidei to become able* to i educe his alert attentiveness 
to the warning signals which sensoiy stimuli provide, an individual must 
feel at least as secuic us he ordinal ilv feels when he retires to bed. 
Thus it is not an accident that bed itself (and for many people it must 
be a familiar and accustomed bedl is an ini]MUtant conditioned stimulus 
for sleep The hypnotist must somehow induce in the subject a freedom 
from disturbing aflects, identical with the emotional relaxation which signals 
the approach to normal sleep 

'That in any individual who has been hypnotized repeatedly the hypnotic 
state can be induced almost instantly by the mere presence of the hypnotist 
is not surprising, because the hvpnotu reaction becomes a complex condi- 
tioned unit in the total Ego- ft s stalt, an oreuni/rd Ego-fiagment into which 
the* individual can he thrown in a flash, just as the patient with a specific 
phobia can be thrown into a pinic by the appropriate 1 danger signal. 


V. The Nature of the Fully Developed 
Hypnotic State 

As die process of inducing th hypnotic state achieves its goal, a re- 
markable and highly significant c lunge occurs The subject again becomes 
able to communicate f reels with the outside world He reestablishes the 
boundaries of his Ego both in time and place at least partially, and towards 
everything and everyone including the Inpnotist At the same time the 
hypnotist becomes partially emrulfed within him f “incorporated”) , almost 
as an amoeba flows around a food t elide by re-expandme the jweudopodia 
which it has tint withdrawn and then put out again At this point, therefore, 
w r e must explore the significance of this change from the process to the 
state, and attempt to describe and explain it 

During the process of inducing hypnosis, a constellation of conscious 
and unconsci* t s attitudes arises between the hypnotist and the subject, 
in which manifold libidinal displacements and substituted object relation- 
ships (i.F., transference phenomena) are active. When the hypnotic state 
is fully achieved, an extensive carry-over occurs from this pre-hypnotic 
relationship into the content of the hypnotic state, comparable precisely 
to the carry-over into the content of any dream of the residues from 
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the emotionally incomplete experiences of the preceding day (the so-called 
“Tagesrest " ) Tins has recently been demonstrated experimentally by Farber 
and Fisher (9) m then studies of dreams undn hypnosis As a consequence 
of this carryover of transference \ alues the hypnotist means many things 
at one and the same time to different levels of the subject's peisonahty 
Of these many meaning, those winch are most highly charged are 
expressed m the productions of the subject while under hypnosis It is this 
that gives rise to such over-simple turns as "mother hypnosis,’ 'father hyp- 
nosis,” etc , which Ferenc /i introduced (24) 

Because he repiesents so miny important figures and fantasies out of 
the subject's life, dunng the pie-hvpnotu maneuvers the subject transfers 
to the hypnotist mam highly charged feelings These feelings dominate 
the relationship timing the process of induction but the specificity with 
which they are earned over into tin* hvpnotic state itself, how tar thev 
rnay be altered or obliterated in the trance, or how active a role they 
play in the thoughts, words or conduct of the subject once he is “under," 
are problems which hive not bun adequately studied and theories ot 
the mipoitaiue of maternal and paternal tvpes of hvpnotic relationships 
still have an undetermined relation to the hvpnotic state* although the v 
apply with some precision to the* pichvpnotic maneuvers of the hvpnolist in 
his effort to initiate* the hvpnotic stale 

These terms are flit tlu i misleading in that the ram-out I tom the* 
prehypnotu transference relationships are not the essence of the hvpnotic 
state itself am mote than the is the essence of the dream 

In hypnosis, the residual slitssis derived fiom recent experiences (hue*, 
this is tlu hvpnotistj arc subjected to the influence of the familiar 
mechanisms of condensation substitution c te as m the so e die cl ‘dream 
wotk," and m both state's these, mechanisms provide an avenue of 
access to eailiei matcnal Howcvti if tlu hvpnotic state could he produced 
without the use of any petsoni! pie-hvpnotu maneuvers the hvpnotic sub- 
ject’s thought content would then arise solely out of the dc'pths of his own 
peisonahty 

In vet another respect the hvpnotic state differs hasicallv from the process 
of induction, m that once lie is fulls hypnotized the subject need not 
remain silent, inert and apart If appropriate words from the hvpnotist 
engender couespondmg purpose's in the subject, he will walk aiound con- 
verse' intelligently, and m general make it evident that his senson-motor 
horizons have ie-e\panded, seemmglv to then pie. -hypnotic limits Further - 
more, after the induction process is complete the hypnotist no longer func- 
tions as the onlv channel of communication between the subject and the 
outer world Instead, he becomes something which the subject eairies 
around inside of him — a secret "will," or purpose- a "still, small voice of 
conscience" — an unconscious component of the new personality which has 
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emerged In this phase, the thicad by which the subject lemains tied 
to the hypnotist becomes hidden He is led b\ it, but he is not awaie 
of it, and he scotomatizes all experiences winch might force it upon his 
attention 

Evidently m the hypnotic pioeess the subject recapitulates in a few 
moments oi horns the most impoitant and complex psychological evolution 
of mfanev In this piocess patent il figuns aic at fust tlu only avenue 
of communication with tlu woilcl mid an then foie an mtegial part of 
the infant Ego because of the lack ol cleat 1\ defined Ego boundaries 
Subsequently tlu \ arc in put clissoe i tie d fioin the infant and in part 
can more deepb buried mcoipoiatcd ) in the unconscious levels of 
tin per solidity Sunil ul\ tlu hypnotist who begins is a pait ol the subject, 
subsequently is partly disowned the subject coin using with him on an im- 
pusonal k\el is though he wen im easi.il com|)aiuon At the veiy same 
tune however on i still det j)u level the stibje e t is living, thinking, feeling 
and actin’* it tlu behest of tlx seuct voice of tlu hyjrnotist v\hieh lie car- 
nes witlnn him It is this voiee winch echoes tlu spoken woids of the real 
hypnotist turning tlum into tlu subject s own purposes Thus the hypnotic 
process pn die Is with sin« ul it prtusio i tlu development of tlu lelationship 
of the mf mt 1 to to tlu ldult pm nt d world 

\et just is it is neve the utud puent but an liinee ef the juicnt, 
so it is not the hypnotist lumse ll but a complex mu »e ol the hyjmotist 
whith becomes put of the suhjeet 1 his im ij. e functions in the subject 
.is does the residue oi parental images in adults It delimits mc'rnones 
and eontiets die tiles pm poses distributes inner rewaids and mnei punish- 
ments md engenders troiu ifleets In sonu measure' then foie, it 
tcuipoi oil) dispossesses the < it lu r autlionties (r , tlu superego), or merges 
with them 

Fur ther mem it is precisely tin winch 1 it tlu rent of the j)he nornena 
of dissolution and ol multiple pe t socialities each erected around the nueleus 
of its own paientd oi pscudo-pau ntal images In hypnosis the change 
ol this nucleus enitcs the altered pcrsornlity in tlu hypnotized subject, 
lor the appuint or cfTcetive E^o e m a ^ mu before the woilcl onlv that 
role* which the buned residues e 1 vpnotu pse udo-pmt ntal authority will 
allow It is evident also that tlx buried fine or|x>ratrd) image of the 
hypnotist becomes an experimentally induced supengo figure 71ie oppor- 
tunitv which this pn suits for the study of this piocess is unsurpassed 
(( f Buckner and Kubu (1) ) I his mav mean that a successful hypnotic 
relationship an essential ingredient in any successful psychotherapy if 
psychotherapeutic processes are ever to succeed in dislodging the earlier 
mcorjxuated superego hums from tluir all-powerful positions 

Thus in the tiansition from the process of induction to the fully 
achieved hypnotic state, certain qualitative changes take place Through 
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these changes new boundaries are formed between the Ego and the outside 
world; but the boundary between the past and the present remains indis- 
tinct. That which is immediately perceived is fused and integrated with 
older constellations of perception and association. Thus, patterns and ex- 
periences are formed which are psychologically specific for each subject; 
and the hypnotized individual becomes in no sense an automaton. The 
sense of continuity of the conscious processes preserves for the subject 
the sense of integrity of his own Ego. He has no feeling of dissociation, 
no sense of superimposition of another’s wii 1 Without knowing it, he has 
merely acquired an altered Ego and an altered Superego. 

This viewpoint has been set down dogmatically, as though it were self- 
evident, and as though it wen* the only possible interpretation of the know r n 
facts. To us it seems that clear. Yet wc must admit that evidence for 
it is only fragmentary hecauso it has never been sought systematically. 
Some of it is found in the experimental work of Fisher and Farber (9). 
already mentioned; some of it in the earlier studies to which they refer, 
and some in the classical studies of Siclis to which reference has been 
made. Among current writers on the theory of hypnotism, the viewpoint 
w r hich is closest to the one put forward in this communication will he 
found in White (25) and White and Shevach (26). Theses papers are 
valuable for their critical and penetrating reviews of the development of 
the theoretical understanding of hypnotism and for their bibliographies 

Finally, if this picture is accurate, the hypnotic process can be seen 
to consist of a seemingly opposite pair of phenomena: fust, during the 
induction process, a slate of maximal attention to one group of stimuli, 
combined witti an obliteration of all others, which results in a loss of 
Ego boundaries and an incorporation of the hypnotist in the subject. 
Later, in the fully developed stage, a diffusion of sensoii-motoi relations 
occurs with a retention of a dominant but repressed link to the hypnotist 
by the incorporation of a fragmentary image of him in the rc-cxpanded 
bordeis of the Ego. In a less exaggerated ancl therefore less dramatic 
form the same paired opposites occur together in the everyday experience 
of growing up, and again in the psvchophysiological phenomenon of normal 
attention. In hypnosis this is sharply intensified bv special conditions; but 
it is evident that such an extension of a normal process should be attainable 
by simple physiological procedures, without the agency of suggestion, or 
even of any human contacts. Evidence to support these statements and 
a description of the essential experiments will be presented in a subsequent 
communication. 

In dissolving the hypnotic state it is evident that the incorporated image 
of the hypnotist must be dislodged. A discussion of how this is achieved, 
and how this in turn is related to the psychotherapeutic process in general 
must be reserved for another communication. 
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Summary 

1. The process of inducing hypnosis and the fully developed hypnotic 
state are a continuum which can be studied satisfactorily only in the novice, 
and which under such circumstances consists of three stages which shade 
from one into the next. 

2. In the initiation of the process there is a progressive elimination 
of all channels of sensori-niotor communication between the subject and 
the outside wot Id, with the exception of the channels of communication 
between the subject and the hypnotist. As a consequence, during this phase 
the hypnotist becomes temporarily the sole representative of and contact 
with the outside wot Id. 

3. In this essential chaiacteristic, the induction phase parallels the sensori- 
motor relationships of the infant to the outside world during the earliest 
phase of infancy, during which the parents play in the psychology of the 
infant a role almost identical to that of the hypnotist in the mental life 
of the subject. 

4. The onset of the h)pnotie state consists of a partial sleep in which 
active sensori-motnr channel? ate restricted to those between the subject and 
the hypnotist. 

f). This reduc (ion of sensor i-motor c hannels obliterates the Ego boundaries 
of the subject and consults them, which makes inevitable a psychological 
fusion between hypnotist and subject. 

fi. This constitutes the second phase in the process, one in which a 
fusion of subject and hypnotist is achieved, with the result that to the 
subject the words of the hypnotist become indistinguishable from his own 
thoughts. It is thb in turn which makes possible all of the phenomena 
of a fr parent passive > 'gullibility 

7. At the same time, this same restriction of sensori-motor relationships 
induces and makes possible states of hypnagogic i every in w'hich vivid 
sensory memories and image? are released. These images and memories 
include olfactory, gustatory, tactile, and kinesthetic modalities of sensation 
which are not ordinal ily easily recalled or vividly imagined. 

8. The serisoiy vividness of these reveries in turn opens the way to 
buried memories, and particulaily to the Imued affects which are related 
to such sensory memories. 

9. Physiologically the hypno:;* process is shown to be an extension of 
the processes of normal attention, the result of the creation in the central 
nervous system of a concentrated focus of excitation with the surrounding 
areas of inhibition (in the descriptive Pavlovian sense), 

10. In turn, this is dependent physiologically upon: 

(a) P Utive immobilization through the immobilization of the head or 
eye. 

(b) The influent? of monotony. 

11. Initiation of monotony depends upon sensory adaptation, which in 
turn is in part dependent upon rhythm . 
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12 Psychologically the cieation of the hypnotic state, with its focus 
of excitation within limited areas, depends upon a diminution of alertness 
through allaying anxiety and other defenses, a process which is a necessary 
prerequisite to the suppression of sensory warning signals, 

13. The shift to the fully de\ eloped final phase of the hypnotic state 
involves* 

(a) \ partial re-exp msion of ego boundaries 

fb) An incorporation of a fragmentary image of the hypnotist within 
the expanded boundaries of the subjec t's Ego 

14 In this final phtse the compliant* of the subject to the hypno- 
tist's commands is again more apparent than real, m that the incorporated 
image of the hypnotist which rc hoes the* hypnotist's \one has for the 
time being become a pait of ibo sublet s tempo] at \ Ego 

J r > It is obvious dial the final phase in the hypnotic process, which 
occiiis with the full development of the hypnotic st ite, parallels pree ise I\ 
that phase in the clr velopnx nt of the infants Ego in which its boundaries 
gradually expand, with the lrientioti of parental images as unconscious 
incoipoiatrd components of the developing I go of the infant The m- 
coiporated image of the h> pnot ist play s the same role in the hypnotic 
subject as does the* me orpoiate cl end unc onse ions image of the parental 
figure 1 m the < Yule! m adult Hypnosis thus is seen to he an experimental 
reproduction of a nalur il dcvrlopnu ntal pi ex css 

If) The use of hypnosis m some fonn miy e one < iv ably tie necessary, 
therefore for the complete* theiapeutie displ ie < menu e>f disturbing superego 
figuies which are* ictainc'd out of childhood 

17 In tire 1 liypnotie process mechanisms ate it work identical with those 
seen in the cIicmiii smli ,is transfeit ne e, displae e memi, e nude usation, etc ) 
Mueli has been made of tlie'se in the liteiatuic, but the v are not the 
essence* either of the piocess oi of the state itself 
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Contributions to Role-Taking Theory 
I. Hypnotic Behavior' 



Theodore R. Sarbin 


This paper attempts to constnut fioin a social psychological standpoint 
a workable* theory of hvpnosis. Briefly stated, it essays to demonstrate that 
hypnosis is one* form ot a moic i>rrv*ral kind oi social psvc holoqical behavior, 
namely, tole-takim*. 

That a theory based on social psycholoqical considerations is necessary 
arises from the obvious social psyi holoqical nature of the hypnotic situation. 
The patent dependency ot hypnosis on interpersonal relations calls for 
a theory which is more continuous with social psvc holoqical formulations 
than with outworn physiological speculations (25) or revived rnentalistic 
entities (46). Moreover, the search for shorter and more efficient psycho- 
therapeutic measures (together with the former widespread use of hypnosis 
in the treatment of the hysterias \ suqqests a reconsideration of hvpnosis 
in the treatment of certain behavior disorders. Such treatment will be 
less abused if it rests on a more substantial theoretical framework than 
formerly. In addition, the potential value of hypnosis as a tool for social 
science and medical research demands a careful evaluation of the nature 

Psychological Ret’icic, 1950, 57, 255-270. 

'A preliminary form of this paper was read at the 1946 meetings of the 
Western Psychological Association Most of the experimental and clinical work 
reported in this paper was begun during the author’s tenure as a postdoctoral 
fellow of the Social Science Research Council, 1941-43. The author expresses 
his gratitude to his colleague, Dr. Harrison G. Gough, and to Dr. R. W. White 
of Harvard University for critically reading the manuscript. 
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of hypnosis. Thus appiopriate allowances will be made for the perturbations 
in the experimental field introduced by the use of hypnosis as a research 
instrument. 


Observations Which Must be Accounted for 

A tlieoi) of hypnosis must account foi many phenomena subsumed undei 
a single label These phenomena and the conditions which elicit them 
may be giouped foi our pmposrs into these foui classes (l) the appaient 
discontinuity oi dissociation of behavior, (2) the apparent automaticity 
of response, (3) the disjunction between the magnitude oi the response 
and the procedure which instigates the response, and (I) individual diflfer- 
enci s m responsiveness to hvpnntic induction pioudures These four types of 
observations are hi it fK elaborated below 


Appannt Discontinuity 

In hypnosis tin subjMt appears to be in a state which is discontinuous 
Imm events prior to tin mit'ation of tlie hvnotic induction procedure 
From introspec tm accounts and from observers' protocols it seems that 
stimuli ate perceived b\ a ipurkcdb altered organism and that the' responses 
arc quantitatively and '(ualit itivi Iv diflcmit from those in the pie- and 
pos*-h\pnotic pc nods Some ol the more diamatrc items of conduct which 
It ad to tin u upturn < f tue mfc n nn that the subject's brhavioi is dis- 
continuous (dissociated arc anesthesia, amnesia, post-hvpnotic compulsive 
behavior, hypermnesia and \ari< is somatic (Peels such as the inhibition 
of gastric contractions To those who are content or ly with a superficial 
examination of hypnotic phenomena it appeals that hypnotic subjects can 
[xi for in acts winch violate the limits of eveiyday behavior When the 
data are inspected more closely, however we find that the changes in 
behavior which do ouui involve c Inc fix the skeletal musculature t < , vol- 
untary responses Resjxmses win It ire involuntary, such as PCJR, blood 
pressure shifts, and pupillary ief!< ves aie less amenable to verbal instruc- 
tions, and the limits arc* extended not too fat from the limits of waking 
behavior (43) Later we shall show that those responses involving the skele- 
tal musculature require no further explanation than that the subject is taking 
the lole of V *• hypnotic subjec t as unde rstood by him as a result of his 
previous inter actions with similar social psychological situations. The ex- 
tension of the limits of behavior involving the autonomic functions is 
understood m terms of the conception of the* organism as-a-whole a con- 
ception which is now generally accepted in sophisticated psychological 
theory. 
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Apparent Automaticity 

Most of the early theorists were thrown o(T the trail of a really workable 
theory of hypnosis by the manner in which ads are carried out under 
hypnotic stimulation. The word “trance” has been used to express this 
meaning. In most instances the subject appears to act like an automaton. 
There is an apparent absence of volitional activity. The experimenter 
throws out commands which seem to be accepted by the subject without 
critical consideration, lie is often slow, stupor oui, and seems to be exerting 
a great deal of effort to perform simple acts. Retrospective accounts reveal 
a distinction between obedience as found in everyday behavior and the 
automatic acceptance, of commands without the subjective experience of 
intent. In addition to accounting lor this apparent automaticity, a workable 
hypnotic theory must account for many acts which are added spontane- 
ously by the subject without the benefit of instruction from the experi- 
menter. Unlike physiologically-oriented theories, the role-taking theory con- 
siders these observations under the concepts of role-enactment and role 
perception. 

The Disjunction between the Magnitude of the Response and the 
Procedure Which Instigates the Response 

/ ... 

This as|XTt of hypnosis is probably responsible lor the popular association 
of hypnosis with magic. The experimenter (or therapist) merely talks to 
the subject. How, then, can such marked changes in behavioi occur merely 
as a result of verbal instructions? The need for explaining this observation 
would be less urgent if the stimuli were of the same order of magnitude 
as are found in extreme stress, fatigue, toxicosis, narcosis, or febrile condi- 
tions. In a later section we shall point out how verbal instructions may 
help the subject focus on and enact a role which may have markedly al- 
tered somatic components. 


Individual Differences in Response to Hypnotic Induction 
Procedures 

The observation which has received the least attention from the theorists 
and experimenters is (at least to this writer) the most obvious one, viz., 
individual subjects respond differently to the same hypnotic procedures. 
As is well known, many subjects cannot be hypnotized at all, some will 
exhibit mild cataleptic reactions, and still others will exhibit all the classical 
responses of hypnosis. Furthermore there is a great deal of variation in 
the manner in which directions are accepted (or rejected) by subjects 
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who are appaiently hvpnoti/cd to the same device As anyone who has 
taken the role of a hypnotist knows and as Rienman (7) has com luded 
from her anahsis of vauous indue tmn procedures, little 01 no idutionship 
exists between the sublet's peifonnjiuc and tin specific inno\ations which 
are introduced into tire hypnotic instructions Since the induction procedure 
fxr u cannot account loi the chlleicntul usponsi\emss of si hjtcts, this 
leases the sublet a e a fxtson is the iuom Inutlul lew us of stuelv 
These four t\pes of obsmations mas he combined into a cjuestion, the 
answer to which will provide us with a mcm definitive theory of hypnosis* 
What are the characteristics ol those mUi\iduals who m i espouse to hypnotic 
induction pioccdurcs, exhibit conduct which is appatenth discontinuous and 
apparc nth automatic * 


Sonic' Concunent Theories 

It is unnmssan to take tune out to Hot* the chad liotse of dissociation 
t lie or \ Numerous txpumunts md sophistic ited ohsc i\ it ions ha\e led to 
t(ir unnmtil il>h conclusion tint tin li\pnoti/cd subject is not composed of 
vinous p*%v c hophvsiolo* k il systems that cm lx dissociated one from the 
otlu i WhiU md Shcvach (1H line wnttcn a thoioucdigonu* analysis of 
the concept of dissociation and Inn concluded that the natural cleavages 
m the nuvniis svstc m postulitnlbv | nut Hi nonexistent 

\ numbn of wnters c line to tie conditioned response theory to explain 
li pnosis Histone alls die e ond it lom d ie spouse the « *i > stc ms fiom this simple 
explanuion llu woi is the conditioned stimulus and acts as an efficient 
stnnulus l lus is no mou thin a stic imlimn<’ of the' old uleoniotor hypothe- 
sis In 1 ( )V> Hull stated it this iv ' the withchawal of the subject’s 
symbolic xitmtics voulcl nituiilh leave his muscles relative 1\ susceptible 
to the symbolic stimulation emanating continue usly from the 

experimenter (21 p W7) 1 loin such a conclusion (which serins 

naivclv to ugard tins subject as a *pn al inimall Welch has recently 
presented m hypothesis md an expmiruiit which purpoit to eive credence 
to the conditioning theory 19 Liking as his point c>f dcpaiture the 

most cornmonlv used induction proc edurc, We leh says 

If the subject amly/td himself m some na.ve fashion, he might say, 
‘When the hypnotist said 1 fill I hit A, when he said l felt B, I 
felt B, md now he says I feel X I fee 1 X * this point the* genei ah/ation 
has led to ihc point that whatever the hypnotist says the subject 

feels he within lumts, actu illy foe N '42, j) Ml ) 

On the basis of his hypothesis tjiat hypnosis is a kind of gc neiali/ed condi- 
tioning Welch and his co-workers performed a learning experiment (in 
which, incidentally, none of the subjects was hypnotized) based on this 
experimental analogue “ a word flashed on a screen was used 
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as analogous to the spoken word of the hypnotist, and followed by the 
phenomenon for which the word was a symbol. Thus the word ‘music’ 
was followed by the playing of music. After a certain number of trials 
the word ‘electric shock’ was flashed on the screen and was not reinforced.” 
His findings were summarized thus: . . in a group of 15 subjects, 11, 

or 73 per cent gave a (PGR) response greater than to any other stimuli.” 

That Welch has demonstrated a tyjx* of abstract conditioning is not 
to be denied. But he has not shown that this type of conditioning is the 
important feature of hypnosis. In the first place, many subjects can be 
hypnotized without using the analogous procedure If a subject conies into 
a hypnotic experiment with certain self-perceptions and role-taking skills, 
it is possible for him to become hypnotized without the usual monotonous 
delivery and so-called reinforcement. In an unpublished study (36) 
the present author has shown that some subjects can be hypnotized with 
these instructions: “Make yourself comfortable in this easy chair. I’ll step 
out of the room for a few minutes so you can relax. When I cotne back 
1 will count to ten, you will dose your eyes and go into a hypnotic sleep.” 
Even if we could accept the analogy between the Welch experiment and 
hypnosis, there is no answer to the question: Why did the other 27 per 
cent not condition? If Welch could show that a correlation existed between 
“abstract conditionability” and hypnoti/ability, we should still have* to fit 
this correlation into a more comprehensive framework based on an under- 
standing of the antecedents of these individual differences. 

Eysenck and Furneaux (12, 13, 17' have also rej>ortcd some studies 
which are related to the ideomotor principle. Using a factorial approach, 
they isolated three factors fiom a series of psychornotoi and other tests. 
The first, primary suggestibility, is highly correlated with hypnoti/ability 
and is best measured by the jrostuial sway test. The second factor, secondary 
suggestibility, is unrelated to hypnoti/ability. The third factor, unrelated 
to the previous two, also predicts susceptibility to hvpnosis, and is measured 
by a test of heat illusion. They conclude that susceptibility to hypnosis 
is an innate characteristic (presumably on the grounds that psuhomotor 
traits are inborn). This writer would declare this conelusron a non \rquitur. 
That hypnoti/ability and certain traits are shown to be related is an accept- 
able conclusion, but to posit that this relationship is based on inherited factors 
is not continuous with the data. Below' wc try to fit these data into our 
conceptual framework. 

Perhaps the most widely accepted hypothesis at the present time is a 
conative one which places the phenomena of hypnosis at a high integrative 
level. A number of writers have contributed evidence to support such a 
theory, notably Dorcus (10), Lundholm (28), Rosenow (32), Pattie (31), 
White (43), and Sarbin (37). The most systematic presentation of this 
hypothesis has been offered by White. He defines hypnosis as “meaningful, 
goal-directed striving, its most general goal being to behave like a hypnotized 
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person as this is continuously defined by the operator and understood 
by the subject.” This approach purports to look upon the hypnotic subject 
as a functionally intact human organism who is very much in contact with 
stimulus objects and events, trying to conduct himself in certain meaningful 
ways rather than in the manner of a spinal animal. 

White's theory deals with three of the previously identified four sets 
of observations. It looks first uj>on the apparent automaticity as a form 
of striving: the subject tries to behave in an organized manner, following 
instructions as he understands them. The apparent discontinuity is treated 
in terms of measurable extensions of the lioundaries of volitional control. 
How the goal-directed striving makes possible this extension of the limits 
is subject to speculation in terms of “disinhihition of the higher centers.'* 
The importance of the procedure for inducing hypnosis is analyzed in 
t* rim of relaxation, reduction of sensors input, drowsiness, and a contracted 
frame of reference. This procedure produces an altered state of the organism 
which makes jiossihle the success achieved by the stiiving. The theory 
fails to provide an explanation for differential susceptibility beyond that 
due to motivational factors, such as need for submissiveness and deference. 

This analysis places the striving in a context beginning with the experiment 
itself. It fails to recognize explicitly that the subject comes into the hypnotic 
situation with certain pre-conceptions about the experiment, the experi- 
menter, and even about such items as the place in which the experiment 
is being conducted. It does not make clear that the subject also comes 
into the hypnotic setting with iritain self-perceptions, and that these self- 
perceptions will operate toward the subject's being successful or not in 
his striving to behave “in ways defined by the operator ” White’s analysis 
would be mote tenable if them were no individual differences in re- 
sponding to tin* operator's instructions Relaxation, drowsiness, and teduc- 
tion of sensory input time-consuming processes obviously would not be 
involved with those subjects who n* ponded immediately to the command: 
‘‘Go into a hypnotic sleep."- The observable differences in individuals, 

3 In a personal < onunimu ation R W. White has extended his theory ns follows: 
“It would have been better, I think, to develop at more length the idee, of a 
eontiarted fianie of reference, or, av I would now prefer to put it, a contracted 
frame of activation. What has to he explained is how the hypnotic* suggestions 
achieve their peculiar success, and 1 »hink the explanation should include two 
things: first, the presence of a single ruling motivation, and second, the exclu- 
sion f by quieting) of all promptings and even of the sensory avenues to such 
promptings that might set up competing processes. In this contracted field of 
activation there may he conceived to take place a deep vertical activation, 
reaching to the affective and autonomic levels, of those processes which are 
suggested. J‘ contrast to this would be the relatively horizontal activation of 
everyday lift where different processes tend to act together or check each other. 

“This (monoidcism) appears to me to he the pre-dynamic form of what now 
looks like the best hypothesis for the nature of the hypnotic state. For present 
purposes some such term as mftnomotivation would be more suitable. This 
view of the matter makes possible a fruitful comparison between hypnosis and 
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not only in the depth of hypnosis, but also in the kind and quality of 
spontaneous additions to the operators directions suggest that we look 
into the reactional biography of the subject and into the evolution of 
the stimulus setting for < lues as to the nature of hypnosis 


The Role-Taking Hypothesis 

To fill the gip m White’s goal-striving thtorv another hvjxUhcsis is here- 
with introduced Hypnosis is a form of a inon gene nl kind of social psuho- 
logical behavior known as role-taking In the hvpnot* cxpuimc nt tin subject 
stnves to tak< the role of the hvpnoti/ed prison the success of his striving 
is a function of favorable motivation, role-pc r< c ption, and lole-taking apti- 
tude Tins onent.ition breaks completely with the tradition ol looking on 
hypnosis as some stiange phenomenon for which it is ncecssaiv to invent 
psychophysiolcxnc al < onsti uc tions Rithci it is placed in contmuitv with 
other social psychological conceptions 1 

To adopt a fiarnc ol ithicnec tint deputs from dependence on ttadi- 
tional humiliations, and to piovide a loon d link between the obsc ivations 
and theoiy, we point to another aiea of conduct which is appuentlv auto- 
matic, appaientlv discontinuous cheited bv rdativdv simple lerlnl mstnK- 
tions, and chaiac t< n/eel In individual difhrenccs m pc r form 111c c to wit, 
the cliaina Introsjiu tivc accounts and observe is ie|K>its ol siige actors 
taking inles leveal a kind of Iwhavien which m i\ be dnijeteri/cd in much 
the same was as hypnosis I he appaient discontimutv foi c\ini[)lc has 


other states such as gint fear or excite incut in which volitnn is tiansc ended 
All sue h st it* s arc in* n unotn Hum il hut in thr se nse th it i nr < \tre me Iv j>e we i 
ful motive oi < ne string pir oe c up ition inoinrnt'Uilv tmrrs ovei ill other 
processes Hy pnosis hie \e s the same iditne etTe e t it lew chnaimc intensities 
quieting the competitors rithe i thin heightening the thin proms 
1 fhe conecpt of iole t iking his luen described in i pirn us jnpei ( In 
hnef role taking im\ he sununaii/ed is follows I) Role enactment depends 
upon pin r experience either svinh lie or ovut in older t > huileJ up a ptieep 
turn of A given o»l( (2) Re le taking is oiguiisnne tint is t» sa\ it embraces 
the mtm mganisni not inert Iv the \olimtaiv n it tion svste ms ( ■ Roll-taking 
(Heuis with various cl< elites if pvitie ipation of the self in the iolt (this may 
also he disc n her! as levels of eonsci msness^ ( \) J hr pc ice ption and rnaetrnrnt 
of loirs is iambic inter individuals intra individ ualh and culturally both 
qualitative l> m trims of thr iole he haviois that go to make up anv given iolt 
and quantitative Iv in terms of thr number of roles available to an individual 
or group ( r )^ Rede taking is a complex iorm of conduct and can he con- 
densed into significant symbols (b) Rolt taking can be understood as 
coordinate with thr self a sell conecpt phenomenal self self-dynamism or ego 
must he postulated in order to understand ink -behavior m lac t any social 
psvehologual behavior To these mai he vdded another item (7) statuses or 
positions which ait* established in various wavs and which define what roles 
are appropriate and exported ^Ste also Cameron [B], especially Chapter IV, 
and a forthcoming book bv the writer, The Psychology of Role-Taking ) 
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been established as an important factor in dramatic role-taking. The actor's 
staije behavioi appeals to lx* dissociates! or discontinuous from his “normal 
personality 1 In Aichei's classical study of acting (2) some actors iejx>rt 
losing themselves completelv m ceitain loles so that they aie lelatively 
unaware of the audience or of othei pin sic al oi social ob|ects. The role 
ma\ even canv o\ci to oflstat,e statuses The introspective accounts of 
actors taking ioles aie often undiflc lentiatc d fioni the accounts of hypnotic 
subjt c ts ( -16 ) 

Allen cites Oesteneich who collected a numhei of obseivations on this 
point One such ohst nation is lepiodiHed lieie “Maiterstcui* compares 
the peisonalitv of the tlx atnc a! chaiactei to a self sm*<»rsted to the actoi 
h\ lnpnotism and states that the waknu* lemaindei ol the actoi s con- 
sciousness i lit utwtu nuu st ) can obvive the actions of the Inpnotic self, 
as though it weie another juison, at one tune feelini» anxiety with regard 
to them it another time allow ini' them to line full plas" (1 p 12T) 

It appeals that the st i >e duceloi stands m the same relationship to 
the actor as the hspnotist dots to the subject '1 he statuses ot positions 
ate defined beforehand t lie spec if u role-heha\ lens are die tated l)\ the at- 
tempts of (ach pat tic ipam to validate Ins Matus (27 » In shoit, the par- 
ticipants mte t lx ha\r with each otliei m wavs that aie appropriate to each 
position provided ol coiiim that sm h intt the havior can he incorporated 
b\ each paituipuit in Ins self-concept Because ae tun* 1ms not been 
Imidcned with tin incubus ol dissociation oi ideomotor theoi*, we aie 
not amazed at the fice|uint marked c bailees m ski l< tal and visceral behavior 
which occur mere lv because the director tells the actor what to do The 
analvst of di imatic acliny docs not seem to Ik concerned with such pseudo- 
problems as the seaicb foi a one tn-oiu constancy relationship between 
the magnitude of the stimulus tin directors verbal instructions; and 
the magnitude of the response (the complicated \eihal, rnotoi, and visceral 
H\u turns of the ae tor ^ 

From this pr< limin u \ dc se nplioii we submit that the* lole-tahire* of the 
staler actor and die iolc-takin« of the In pilot u subje»cl embe dy the same 
characteristics (ai Favorable motivation the actor’s sell-concept and his 
perception ol the part to which he is aliened must be ennui unit, if it 
is not, then his pe rfoirnane c is uncomiru in<' oi In* pass a tmifir psychologi- 
cal price ( h i Role-per upturn the tor must fust perceive the role he 
is to pla\ this is achieved partis bs the actor's own experiences with 
similar statue or teal-hfe to]< s paith by die director s definition of the role 
(c ) Role-takim> aptitude needles. to say, some actors can take a role 
more completelv than olheis Compare, for example, the performance of 
Barrymore as Ha llet with the efforts of a hu?h school senior 

Youmr (46) has criticized such conceptions of hypnosis by saying that 
tlx* subject is playing a frame with himself and with the experimenter 
This criticism is invalid because it does not consider an important di- 
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mension. In the two tyjxs of role-playing there is a quantitative difference 
along a continuum which we may characterize as the ‘‘conscious-uncon- 
scious’ 1 dimension. We may ask, how conscious is the actor of his surround- 
ings, of stimulus-objects, and of himself as compared with the hypnotized 
subject? Or, to put it in terms more continuous with the present study, 
what is the relative degree of pai ticipation of the self in the role (or 
in Mead’s terms, of the “I” in the “me")? Some actors and some hypnotic 
subjects become so involved in the role that perception becomes over- 
focalized and many self-other observations are by-passed. From those studies 
of acting which have tome to this writer's attemon, it would seem that 
there is a great deal of overlap with hypnotic role-taking in this dimension, 
but there would be, on the average, less participation of the self in the 
role of actors as compart'd with hypnotic subjects. Below is a schernatization 
of this dimension of inle-taking, in which a< ting is (dated at a relatively 
high level of differentiation of sell from role The overlapping in 
the drawing is intentional. Not onl) is the relationship of acting to hypnosis 
shown but these lorms of role-taking are placed in a larger setting the 
better to illustrate what is meant bv this dimension 1 

starts of e< stas\ ; mystic a! c xpei inn os; 
iol<* and self tindiflrmitiaml 

hysterias 

h\ pnosis 

‘‘heated" at ting 

tribunal ailing, 

role and self are differentiated 

In the last few paragraphs we have tried to orient the reader away 
from the necessity of phvMologi/ing about hv pnosis by showing the similarity 
of hypnosis and acting. Thus we can conceive of hypnosis as being con- 
tinuous with other social pathological events At this tune we submit 
certain observations to lend support to the central hypothesis, riz., hypnotic 
role-taking is dependent on at least three factors favorable motivation, 
role-perception, and role-taking aptitude. 

Favorable Motivation 

The most complete paper on this topic has been contributed by Whit * 
(44). He reviews the studies which have attempted to demonstrate the rela- 

4 This discussion of the role-taking process is given more detailed treatment in 
a forthcoming article* Sarhin, Theodore R. and Farberow, Norman L. “Con- 
tributions to Role-Taking Theory*: II. A Clinical Study of Self and Role.” 
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tionship between hypnotizability and motivational variables. The obtained 
correlations have for the most part not been significantly different from 
zero. In his own study White finds a small but positive corielation between 
hypnotizability and the need for deference (.42 ), and also a small but nega- 
tive correlation with the need for autonomy ( — .42). u . . . there is a great 
deal of individual variation m the tendencies which arc awakened, so 
that manifest needs like passivity, < \hibitiomsm % sex, or aggression may 
sometimes occupy the foreground Thne is [also] leason to believe 

that thiee latent infantile needs sometimes Junction as motivating 
forces favorable to hypnosis* the need for lore, . . . the tendency for pas sive 
compliance , . . . and the wish to paitu ipate in ommpott rue. . . He con- 
cludes with this significant statement ‘It is doubtful whether the analysis 
of motivational factois tan he pushed fuithei except by the intensive study 
of the subjects as individuals” 3 ( H, p 161) 

In tonus which aie tnoie continuous with those of routcinpoiary social 
psvchologv, While’s conclusion mav he xestated as follows: If the subject’s 
perception of the self (self-concept ) and his perception of the role (here, 
the role of the hvpnoti/ed subject; aie not disjumtive or incongruent, 
then he mav be said to be iavoiably motivated 

One example is herewith presented to facilitate understanding of this 
formulation The authoi gave a lrc tine and demonstration of hypnosis to 
a gioup of undergraduates 'I he i Lixs mstiuctor had previously pointed 
out (to the authoi) several students whom he thought would make good 
subjects One of these was a young woman of 21 whom he characterized 
as being dominated by the need for exhibitionism. She bad volunteered, 
along with several others, to be a subject She responded to the* usual induc- 
tion proc crimes and served as the mam subject to demonstrate the usual 
signs of hypnosis, catalepsy, ngiditv, hallucinations, post-hypnotic compulsive 
behavioi. amnesia, age-regie ssion (to a period when she could only under- 
stand and speak another language), tc At the end of the meeting those 
subjects who had passed the usual hypnotic te*ts were asked if they would 
paitic ipate in an experiment in the author’s laboratory. She volunteered 
along with the others An appointment was made for a week later She 
came with some friends at the appointed lioui. But instead of being the 
casil> -hypnotized subject of the week before, she was extremely resistant 
and showed external signs of anxiety * >d conflid. After about 30 minutes 
the experiment was terminated. In an interview which followed, the subject 
said, “I could not understand why, but every time you said my eyes were 
getting heavier, I would try harder to keep them open. When you said 
I would coopera*", I seemed to say to myself, ‘I mustn’t do this.’ ” Further 
questioning reve«vd that when she had discussed the demonstration with 

* The psychoanalytic theories of hypnosis have c ontributed little to a systematic 
understanding of hypnosis except m the area of motivation. The transference 
phenomena (14, 38) can be readily translated into the language of social 
psychology. 
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her parents, her father had expressed vehement disapproval of her sub- 
mitting herself to such indignities, and had instructed her not to participate 
again. At the tune, she thought she gave his instructions little attention, 
but as the time drew near for keeping the appointment, she became more 
and more anxious ‘ You know , I alwa\s try to please my father ” 

In this instance we can say that for the first experiment the subject 
was favorably motivated Her sell -concept (dominated by the need for 
exhibitionism, if the instructor's appraisal was correct) and the perception 
of the role of the* hypnoti/ed subject were not disjunctive In the second 
experiment the s< If-conccpt carried another characteristic — of greater 
valence than the need for exhibition the maintenance of her father’s 
approval The role of the hypnotized subjeet was incongruent with her 
self-pen option which perception had been modified b\ interaction with 
her father Although she had demonstrated before that she could perceive 
the role of the hvpnotic subjeet and could enact it with great fidelity, 
she could not focus on the role because oi her changed sc lf-pnc option 

In clinical cxpeiunee this wuter Ins found that as a patient achieves 
a set of se H-pc r uptions which makes dependents ego-alien, resistance to 
hypnosis as a the rape utie aid increases One patient near the tcimination 
erf therapy was laced with blocking involving he i school work I his same' 
symptom had eleaied up eaiher after a lew hvpnotu sessions When it 
was suggested that hypnosis be* used as in au\iliar\ the rape utie technique, 
she was resistant to the idea She said I know it woiked be foie but I 
would rather woik this through on a more mature basis Janet (24) long 
ago unde the same observation, but related it to dtlftunt concepts 

Rolc-l\ r<( ption 

This concept was fust introduced b\ (4 H Mead (2^) and latei hv 
Mot ('no (iO) in his studie s of the ps\c liocliam i In older to e rnc t a dramatic 
Oi psychodramatu i ole rt is nccessaiv lor the subject to have a perception 
of the role ( I lu woids “image' and preconception arc used hv other 
writers to express the same idea [22 1 ) Through various media ot communi- 
cation, such as parental instruction, motion pictures novels comic strips, 
radio stones, rumors and folktales iole perceptions are built up f The role 
of the father, the role of the teacher the iole of the policeman, e tc , are built 
up fiom interaction with othe'is in the social environment When the subject 
cnte'rs the hypnotic situation, then he comes not only with vanou c self-pei- 
ceptions, but also with various role-perceptions among them the iole of the 
hypnotic subject The announcement of the' experiment and the directions 
of the opeiatoi serve as stimuli which elicit the perception of the role The 

* In a paper now in preparation the author anal) res in ^rcatei detail how the 

established principles of perception ma> be applied to role-perception 
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validity of this conception is suggested by at least three kinds of observa- 
tions: (1) trance states of certain primitive and religious groups, (2) the 
role-playing of young children, and (3) clinical and experimental studies. 

Trance States 

In many cultuics trance states maik a rite de passage. As an illustration 
we cite one of Benedict's studies She has described how, among the 
Plains Indians, an individual will experience mam of the phenomena, in- 
cluding hallucinations, which me usually subsumed under the term hypnosis. 
The content of tin* hallucinations is relatively constant within groups but 
highly variable between gioups. The role of the trance subject is perceived 
fi<«m interaction with his own gioup. "The tranced individual may come 
back with communications horn the dead describing the minutiae of life 
in the hereafter, or he mav visit the world ol the unborn, . . . ot get in- 
humation about coming events. Even in trance the* individual holds strictly 
io the rules and expectations ot his culture, and his experience is as locally 
patterned as a mamaee rite oi .in economic exchange" (6, p. 77). In 
hr ief, the perception of the* trance role is luiilt up in social interaction. 


Roh -Playing of Young Children 

Space* prevents the identification of the numerous studies which have 
been reported dealim* with the lantasy-ioles observed in >oung children. 
One can condense the /inclines ior the* purposes of this paper into this 
general statement: The role whah emerge in the* fantasy and play activities 
of young children aie dependent upon their being auk* to perceive other- 
roles (k f>, 8, I*)'. Some* of the Indies of imaginary companions arc 
tspeciall> illuminating (18). 

Haitley rt al have recentlv reported a pioneering study in an attempt 
to understand how children perceive ethnic gioup roles and parental roles. 
As might be expected, children begin to have role-perceptions at an early 
age and there are levels of complexity in their formulations of role-per- 
ception (20). 


Clinical and Exp( rirru ntal Studies 

Dorcus et al , 1 0) have reported a study which shows clearly that college 
students- -who make up most of the* experimental population- are not 
naive subjects as far as hypnosis is concerned For example, of 669 students 
questioned, 79 per cent answered yes to the question: Is hypnosis possible? 
To the question. Could you be hypnotized?, 36 per cent said yes, and 
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15 per rent answered in the affirmative in regard to the possibility of 
hypnotic amnesia These data may be interpreted to signify that most 
college students (the usual experimental population) have a perception 
of the role of the hypnotic subject Not all who have such a role-perception, 
however, can enact the role The proportion of college students who are 
successfully hypnotized is much less than would be expected from the Dorcus 
et al data 

In an unpublished study (36) the author asked a sophomore class to 
write descriptions of what takes place in hypnosis This assignment was 
made a week before the lecture and demonstration of hvpnosis Volunteers 
from this class were subject to the induction procedure described by Fried- 
landet and Sarbin (16) T he spontaneous acts, introduced by the subjects 
without instructions from the experimenter, were noted Of the 12 subjects 
who volunteered, six subjects were classified as “good 1 subjects The spon- 
taneous additions of four of these subjects could have been predicted from 
their descriptions of the week before For example, one subjec t spontaneously 
awakened from the trance each time she was eiven a task which called 
for opening her eyes Upon a later pemsal ol her paper we rea d “A person's 
eyes must be closed in order to be m a hypnotic trance’ 1 Another subject 
was non-hvpnoti/able on the first attempt On the second tual he performed 
all the classical tests His role -description contained the statement “It 
takes time to learn to be hypnotized Most people can’t be hvpnoti/ed 
the fust time” A third subject performed all the tests satisfactorily except 
when* she was asked to rise from her chan and write cm the blackboard 
She was lesistant to all suggestions when on hei feet Hei paper contained 
this statement ‘The subject lias to be reclining or sitting” Th< fourth 
subject was e\lu mils stupoious, slow-moving, and unable to peiform any 
of the tests lie requnul a vigorous shaking in order to wake him from 
the trance His paper contained the sentence ‘Hyjrnosis is like a deep 
sleep, the hvpnoti/cr talks in a low voice and \ou go into a deep sleep” 
Of the remaining six subjects, all had a conect perception of the role. 
Their Jailuie to enact it could be attributed either to unfavorable motivation 
or to a lack of role-taking aptitude (1 infra) These observations lend 
support to the notion that v dilations in rolc-peieeption influence role- 
enac tment 

In a clinical study of 10 adult patients in a hospital waid, a standard 
hypnotic procedure was used except that the operator avoided any mention 
of the woid hvpnosis or trance The words relaxation and restful state 
were substituted B\ any of the usual criteria none of these patients was 
hypnotized Five of them fell asleep, however Later the same subjects 
were told that hvpnosis was to be attempted They were told about the 
phenomena of hvpnosis, the manner m which it is induced, and the possible 
therapeutic outcomes The same induction procedure was used as before 
but the words hypnosis and hypnotic trance were reinstated. Three of the 
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ten subjects responded to the usual hypnotic tests. Thus certain conditions 
leading to the perception of the role were prerequisite for enacting the 
role of the hypnotized subject. 

Role-Taking Aptitude 

Since motivational factors are necessary but not sufficient to account for 
the phenomena of hypnosis, and since role-perception does not automatically 
lead to role-enactment, a i ole-taking aptitude is postulated. However, since 
it is impossible to separate the motivational from the aptitudinal factors 
in studying hypnosis, White has suggested an experimental design (44). 
To a certain extent this design controls the factor of motivation and allows 
foi an approximate isolation of the hypnotic aptitude. White recommends 
that all completely unhypnoti/able subjects be eliminated for the reason 
that subjects with unfavorable motisations will thereby be discarded. The 
remaining subjects may be placed in two groups — somnambulists, showing 
marked amnesia, hallucinations and anesthesia, and light trance subjects 
v\ho show eyelid and limb catalepsy. “It can be postulated that the first 
group possesses the hvpnotic aptitude to a maiked degree, the second to 
a moderate degree There should accordingly be significant differences 
between their average scores on tests whuh measure the hypnotic aptitude.” 
This design was adopted in a study conducted at the University of Chicago 
bv the author on an original sample ol 70 undergraduate volunteers. 
All were given the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, All were 
subjet t to the same' induction procedures. Of the 70, 36 were discarded 
as non-hvpnoti/able subjects All verbalized a role-perception (variations 
in role-perception were not considered^ . Of the remainder, 16 fell into 
the category of somnambulistic subjects, and 18 in the category of light 
trance subjects. Of the various scale* on the test, the Hy (hysteria) scale 
differentiated the two groups. Using a T-score of r >f> as a cutting point, 
the follow ing four -fold table depicts tire results. 

Somnambulists Light Trance 

55 and above 12 4 

Below 55 4 14 ’ 

The chi-square value is significant r< 01. (The mean T-.srorc of the 
somnambulists was 60, of the light tiance subjects, 51.) Thus a scale which 
differentiates hysterical patients also diffeientiates hypnotic subjects. This 
finding recalls that part of Charcot's theory which regards hypnosis as an 
artificially induced hysteiia. However, none of the subjects was known 
to be a hysterical patient. We arc led to the same conclusions made by 
clinicians for many years— the good hypnotic subject and the hysterical 
patient have something in common. We would suggest the role-taking 
aptitude. 
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Auxiliary support is given to this conclusion in a study reported by 
Lewis and Sarbin (26). Here hypnotic subjects were told to imagine eating 
a meal at a time when they were having gastric hunger contractions. 
We found a high correlation between the depth of hypnosis (Friedlander- 
Sarbin scale) and the ability to inhibit hunger contractions. Those who 
could take the role of the eater- to use an expression of Moreno’s — who 
could imagine themselves ingesting food, initiated a set of internal responses 
which resulted in the cessation of the gastiir contractions. Subjects who 
could not be hypnotized, who could not take the role either of the hypnotic 
subject, 01 of the eater in imagination, showed no cessation of gastric 
contractions. That role-taking is organistnic is demonstrated here. 

When we say that tin* role-taking aptitude is ojganismic we refer back 
to our “observations which must be accounted for/' We repeated the ques- 
tion raised by the laity and by other theorists How can such marked changes 
in behavior result from such apparently innocuous stimuli? 7 It is probably 
not far from the truth to say with Goldstein ( 19 ) that any act involves 
the entire organism. When an individual places himself in the hypnotic 
situation -when he takes the role of the hypnotic subject he does so 
organismically. When the subject acts a\ if he is ingesting food, his actions 
are total. The variation in his bodily responses, oj course, will vary with 
the completeness and intensity ol the 1 ole-taking. » 

A further comment is required about the organistnic basis of the role- 
taking aptitude, especially as seen in acts which transcend normal limits. 
In the case of actors taking a stage role there are some who will enact 
the role without a preliminary warming-up process, while otlieis require 
“preparation/’ In this warming-up or preparatory process the director 
helps the actor perceive some of the necessary attributes of the role. 
This might be considered a kind of covert practice in role-taking. In 
hypnosis the frequent lengthy induction may serve the same purpose, especi- 
ally where the subject requires time to shiit to the type of attentional 
behavior which is a component of the hypnotic role. Relaxation, diffusencss, 
and uncritical passivity as comjionents of the role may be perceived by 
the subject as a result ot tie* experimenter's instructions. When the subject 
aptly takes the hypnotic role* (whether immediately, or after warming up 

7 A philosophic al digression is in order here' Scientists, no less than laymen, 
are influenced and limited bv their historical and cultural horizons. Growing 
up in an intellectual environment in which a dichotomy is made between 
mind and body, between mental events and phvsical events, scientists are 
“amazed" when they observe events which are not congruent with the dichotomy. 
When a scientist's eidos is freed from the necessity of fractionating behavior 
into the dichotomy dictated by 17th century’ dualism, then he can regard 
human behavior as organismic . Why should social psychological events not 
serve as conditions for altering predominantly biological activities? No one is 
amazed when respiratory changes are observed in attention experiments, or 
BMR’s of westerners become more like those of orientals when living under 
specified oriental conditions, etc. 
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via the induction procedures'! a shift occurs from a sharp, alert, objective 
and critical attitude to a relatively relaxed, diffuse, and uncritical one. 
Because the alert orientation is highly valued and supported in our society 
some coaching or “preparation" is required for certain subjects. They must 
shift their focus to a relaxed, diffuse oiientation which (as in the case 
of mystical states, for example) allows lor more active motor-involvement 
and more intense affectivity. The variations in intensity or completeness 
with which one takes a role, and the concurrent motor and autonomic 
effects, aie probably related to the subject’s ability to utilize as-tf formula- 
tions. It is to this notion that we now turn. 


The As-If Formulation 

Ujxm what does the role-taking aptitude depend? In a prior paragraph 
we noted the apparent lelationship between the lole-takirig of the drama 
and role-taking in hvpnosis Mr Aihuthnot, the actor, in taking the part 
of Hamlet, acts a\ if he is Hamlet and not Mi Aihuthnot. The hypnotic 
subject a< ts a\ if lie is an automaton ( il automaticitv is included in his 
1 ole-pet ( eption » As a pulinnnaiv postulate* we can sav that the role-taking 
aptitude depends upon the suhjec t's par ticipntion in as-if behavior. That 
this has a more general application is seen liom a logical analysis of 
Rosen/wcig’s “triadic hvpothesis" ( 1'H. In this statement, hypnotizability 
as a personulitv trail, repression as an ego-defense, and impunitiveness 
as a response to frustration ar** shown to be related. These may be considered 
tfs-r/ stinc tines We have* aheady noted thi* a\-if character of hypnosis. 
In repression the subject a* a il an event threatening to the sell had 
not occurred In the lrnpunitwe response to frustration, similarly, the 1 subject 
acts a\ if the frustrating event were no longer frustrating. The a\4f formula- 
tion nrav he seen not only in the' drama, in hypnosis, but in fantasy, 
play, and, in fact, all imaginative behavior. Imaginative behavior is ar-if 
behavior ( 10) Some data have* been put Toward by Jacobson ( 23 ) , Schultz 
(39), Arnold (3i, and others which may be put to use in formulating 
oui theory. From tbe proposition that all imaginative behavior is as-if 
behavior, we may state that role-taking aptitude dejxmds upon imagination 
The following statements give at least initial validity to this proposition. 

In a series of carefully controlled studies Jacobson (23) was able to 
demonstrate the influence of the subject’s imagining certain events upon 
bodily functions. For example, in a condition of relaxation, a subject was 
told to imagine r* mating his arm. The electrical recording showed activity 
in the muscles which were involved. Schultz (39) reports many instances 
of the influence of imagination on various muscular and vascular character- 
istics. Varondenck (41) tells how imaginary processes (implicit) can spill 
over into overt muscular movements during the act of imagining. Common 
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experience verifies the same notion. In imagining a former embarrassing 
situation we can feel our ears reddening and our faces flushing; in imagining 
a former painful experience we may involuntarily withdraw from the direc- 
tion of the imagined stimulus, or in imagining something extremely un- 
pleasant or disgusting we may experience nausea. 

Arnold has written the most complete analysis of the relationship between 
hypnosis and imagination (3). According to her hypothesis, “. . . in hyp- 
nosis the individual is actively striving to imagine what the hypnotist de- 
scribes, and in so doing gradually narrows down his focus and relinquishes 
control of his imaginative piocesscs. . . . The individual focuses on a situ- 
ation and actively selects the sensations which he will perceive, he actively 
focuses on possible situations in imagining, on symbols in logical thinking: 
and he refocuses on past experiences in remembering. Such focussing ... is 
merely directed more efficiently, more intensely, during hypnosis than in 
waking life, and determined by the hypnotist instead of by the subjer t 
himself’’ (3, p. 127). This writer would amend the last statement to read: 
The focussing is determined by the hypnotist only insofar as the subject's 
self-perceptions and role-pert eption permit such direction. This amendment 
would follow from a careful consideration of the data Arnold presents 
from her own experiment which reveals the individual character of the 
subject’s owm imagining over and above the directions of the e\[jwimcntcr 

Although Arnold’s views are more sophisticated than most pievious 
theories, we are left without any anchorage point for understanding differ- 
ential responsiveness. The numerous experiments cited by Arnold show 
the influence of imagination on behavior and the kinds of experimental 
and clinical situations appear to Ire of the same kind as the hvpnotic 
situation. But what of the answer to the all important social-ps)chological 
question: What are the characteristics of those individuals who are not 
able to focus and thus cannot produce changes in overt or covert behavior? 

In Arnold’s data is concealed a partial answer to this question. She 
reports an experiment in which the postural sway technique is used. She 
tested the hypothesis that a suggestion is acted upon only if the subject 
actively imagines it. The subjects were told to imagine falling forward. 
The amount of postural sway was recorded. Comparisons were made be- 
tween the amount of sway and the reported vividness of imagery. Her 
conclusion was: The* more vivid the imaginative process, the more pro- 
nounced the overt movements. From this conclusion and from the long- 
accepted conclusion about the relationship between the postural sw*ay 
test and hypnotizability a correlation between vividness of imagery and 
hypnotic depth could be posited. We could then deduce that hypnotic 
role-taking depended upon imaginative (at-if) processes. 8 One might fit 

" Clinically, the w liter has never found an adult with eidetic or vivid imagery 

who was not a good hypnotic subject. In a personal communication D. W. 

MacKinnon reports the same observation. 
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the previously mentioned findings of Eysenck and Fumeaux into this formu- 
lation. Subjects who score high on postural sway tests and test of heat 
illusion are able to imagine vividly in these sense modalities. A fortiori, 
the experiment of Sarbin and Madow (37) may be cited in which the 
depth of hypnosis and the Rorschach W/D ratio were shown to be corre- 
lated. The W or Whole response purportedly indicates a more active 
imagination. 

How, then, does the role-taking theory apply to the four sets of observa- 
tions previously identified as requiting explanation:* 

The appaient automatic! ty is apparent only The subject varies his re- 
sponses to the hypnotic situation in terms oi his perception of the role 
of the h\pnoti/ed subject. If his perception includes automaticity, then 
he will act like an automaton. 

The appaient discontinuity of behavior is also apparent but not real. 
The subject's behavior is continuous with his pro -experimental 
beha\ior — modified on’y by his enactment of the role of the hypnotic sub- 
ject. Sii(h “discontinuous* 1 behavior as amnesia, post-hypnotic compulsions, 
etc., (an In* understood in terms of the subject's perception of the role, 
of his facility in as-\f behavior and ot tin* degree ol participation of the 
self in the role. 

The apparent disjunction between the magnitude of the response and 
the procedure lor eliciting the response is a pseudo-problem. The magnitude 
of the ies|K)nse is not dependent upon the procedure except insofar as 
it coincides with the role-expectations of the subject. What appears to 
be a disjunction is a \estigial remnant of an outmoded psychology which 
sought to Imd constancy between phenomenal experience and stimulus 
events If the* subject has a** ad* quate perception of the role, if this per- 
ception is not incongnient with his self-pei eeptions, and if he has an appro- 
priate amount of the role-taking aptitude, then he will produce all the 
dramatic phenomena of hypnosis inuely because “tlx* operator talks to 
him." If he does not or cannot perceive the tole, if the* role is not congruent 
with his self-perceptions, and/or he does not have a sufficient amount 
of the role-taking aptitude oi skill, then he will not rescind to the op- 
erator’s demands Thus differential responsiveness is declared to be a func- 
tion of these three variables. 


Summary 

The known faciN about hypnosis were grouped in four classes of observa- 
tions: (1) appar**it automaticity, (2) apparent discontinuity, (3) disjunc- 
tion between the magnitude of the stimulus and the magnitude of the 
response, and (4) differential responsiveness. Because of the obvious de- 
pendence of the first three factors upon the iourth (differential responsive- 
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ness) this question was formulated- What are the characteristics of those 
individuals who, in response to hypnotic induction pioceduies, exhibit con- 
duct which is apparently discontinuous and apparently automatic* 

We sought to demonstrate that concurrent theories of hypnosis were 
tiadition-bound trying to explain hypnotic behavior in terms of condi- 
tioning, hcieditv, 01 \aguc neurohneical formulae In ordei to establish 
a logical link between hypnosis and another foim of social psychological 
conduct which is accepted without irsoitimr to traditional i cumulations, 
we fiist indicated the similarity between role-taking in the diama and 
role-taking m hypnosis We postulated that su cess in taking a diamatic 
lole or hypnotic role depended upon favorable motivation, a perception 
ol the role, and role-taking aptitude* I fie chief difference in the two fonris 
of role-taking was the degree of pat tic ipation ol the sell in the 10I0 (levels 
o( consciousness) 

The main portion of our pies* ntation attempted to establish the validity 
of these* conceptions Favorable motivation was le-defimd as congruence 
be*tw(*en the* subject’s se 11 -cone e pt and the role* of the h\ pilot K subje*<t 
Role-perceptiem is denved fioin the individuals liitci action with various 
media of communication the rnannei in which iole*-pc ic option influences 
role-enac tment is indicated Finally a 1 ole -taking aptitude is postulate el 
From our present si ite n| knowledge tins aptitude* is ptohahh dept nelont 
upem oi continuous with the abihtv e>l the sul)|cit to use as-if formulations 
Vaiious le seaic h and cluneal findings wen intioduced to supply a giound- 
work for the initial validity e>i the aiuumcnt 
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The Pavlovian Theory of Hypnosis: 
An Evaluation 1 


J. P, Das 


Exposition 

Pavlov’s thoon of hvpnosis is peihaps the fiist theoi\ of hypnosis to 
be < ssc ntiitlU dr lived from physiological experiments Arising out of his 
<\|)criim nts with dogs, the theoiv hopes to explain the hypnotic phenomena 
m human lx 

While cn«ag<d m expenments on delayed conditioning, Pavlov notued 
that some clous develop a s ate of drowsiness afiei the onset of the CIS 
and lasting until tin umondi tinned stimulus is giv«n, such states of drowsi- 
ness were also observed in animals ho had betn used Jot conditioning 
experiments winch started some tun aitei the animal \as fastened to 
its stand By the repetition of an already extinguish! d stimulus or the 
repetition of a negative stimulus established during differential conditioning, 
drowsiness could also be aroused Repetition of an indifferent stimulus 
m a continuous monotonous manner was also observed to produce the 
same leaction A suffiaentl\ prolong! d continuation of any of the above 
operations led to deep sleep 

Pavlov called this a state of inhibition between wakefulness and sleep. 
He called this a state of inhibition foi reasons which shall be clear later. 

The Journal of M*n ' Saence 1958 104,82 90 

1 The writer is indebted to Professor H J Eysenck for his critical reading of the 
manuscript, and would also like to*thank Drs L H Storms, M. I Soueif, and 
C M Franks for their valuable comments 
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The most obvious reason, however, was that it could be produced by 
the repetition of a stimulus which has acquired inhibitory property. 

The following quotation from Pavlov indicates the relation between sleep 
and inhibition: 

Intel rul inhibition 2 and sleep ate one and the same process . . . inhibition 
is a partial, fragmentary, strictly localized sleep confined within definite 
boundaries under the influence of the opposing process: that of excitation; 
sleep, on the contrary, is an inhibition which has spread over a great 
section of the cerebrum, over the entire hemisphere and even into the 
underlying miclbrain. (Pavlov, 1928.) 

Thus, sleep and internal inhibition aie similar, hut not identical. 

The phases between wakefulness and sleep aie called hypnotic phases 
by Pavlov. There can be obtained gradual inter mediate statics of inhibition 
(hypnosis) ranged from those hardly differing from wakefulness to states 
tending to deep sleep These states differ in their intensity and extensity 
of inhibition in the cerebral cortex ( Ivanov-Smolcnsky, 19b2, p. 112). 
As the application of the inhibitory stimulus continues, inhibition begins 
to spread; unless otherwise directed by verbal suggestions of the hypnotist, 
gradually tlu* motor areas ol the cortex come under inhibition and catalepsy 
and paralysis may be observed. When inhibition also spreads to the sensory 
areas and in fact covers the whole c ortex, normal sleep develops • 

Pavlov rioted interesting changes as the state of inhibition deepened 
In the first stage ol hypnosis (in the animal) both the weak and the 
strong stimuli act exactly alike in dieting the CR (Conditioned Response). 
This is called a stale of equalization Them comes a stage where the weak 
stimulus is eflective, blit the strong stimulus is either not at all effective 
or has a very weak effect. 'Phis state is aptly described as the paradoxical 
phase. In the third stage, called the ultra paradoxical phase, only the 
previously elaborated inhibitory agents have* a positive effect. Finally, a 
state of complete inhibition charac tcii/ing sleep develops. Pavlov seems 
to imply that the above-mentioned stales develop in the same sequence 
always. Ivanov-Smolcnsky mentions cxpci iments where this older is not 
always maintained 

Inhibition, in the Pavlovian system, is a protective mechanism necessary 
for the survival of the organism. Excitation and inhibition are at opposite 
poles. When a nerve cell is stimulated beyond its physiological capacity, 
inhibition sets m. So also, when an extinguished CS (Conditioned Stimulus) 
is applied continuously, inhibition develops, protecting the cortical cells 
from ‘‘unnecessary" excitation. A partially decorticate animal develops a 

3 For those less familiar with Pavlov’s system, internal inhibition is an active, 
elaborated conditioned inhibition: extinction is an example. In contrast, 
external inhibition is a passive unconditioned inhibition. A very loud tone 
abolishes the conditional reflex; this can be explained by external inhibition. 
Both have the same neurological basis. 
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state of inhibition more quickly than a normal one, because its remaining 
cortical cells are liable to be more easily exhausted. Thus, the organism 
is protected from any stimulations that are not relevant for its survival. 
Sleep, the manifestation of complete cortical inhibition, is, therefore, a 
valuable protects c mechanism. Rut how does Pavlov explain the state 
of hyper-suggestibility in hypnosis? The fact is: under hypnosis, then* is 
a selective inhibition of certain paits* of the cortex with [mints of excitation 
maintained by the suggestions of the hypnotist. It can best be described 
by quoting Pavlov : “What is suggestion and auto-suggestion? They are 
concentrated excitation of a definite stimulation, sensation or its trace, 
a repiesentation, now in evoked emotion, i e. excited from an internal 
connection, an association, excitation having been given a predominant, 
ill gitimate and inrpiessible significance ... In hypnosis, we have a di- 
minished posit i\e tonus (in the cortex^ as a consequence of irradiated 
inhibition When on such a coitex a woid or older of the hypnoti/er 
is diierted to a definite point the stimulus concentrates tin* exciiatoiv process 
in the c onesponcling point and is irnmcdiatelv accompanied by negative 
induction, which causes it, without the slight opposition, to spread over 
the whole coitex; this is wh\ the word or the Older is completely isolated 
ftom all influence' and is made an absolute, inepiessible, fatally-acting 
stimulus, even alter the subjec i has returned to the waking stale 1 ' (Pavlov, 

1 9 H , |)[). 108 100',. 


Critique 

Pavlov is not the onh * e .%|io holds that hypnosis and sleep have 
some essentially common elements Many past and contemporary investi- 
gators implied the existenc r of sue h a i lalionship 

Bechterew (19f)bi reuaided hypno ; s as a modification of normal sleep 
induced by suggestions under appropriate ph\sinlogi< al conditions: “Hyp- 
nosis is nothing, but a modification of sleep" Schilder and Kauders (1927) 
also maintained in their monograph that hypnosis is a suggested sH*p. 
The\ weie confident that many of the phenomena in hypnosis could be 
explained by the psychology of sleep. Brown NO 'i5j was of the same view, 
apparently resembling Pavlov's. Kostei » 1954) considered hypnosis as a 
special kind of sleep. None of the above investigators equate sleep with 
hypnosis. Barber (1956), however, has rejxrrted an experiment where he 
gave seven suggestions (usual suggestions acceptable in a light to medium 
depth of hypno.h to subjects under light sleep and hypnosis. . . There 
wore no significant differences between the subject’s responses on the seven 
tests of suggestibility when the subjects w'ere lightly sleeping 1 and after 
they had been subjected to hypnotic induction." If the degree of suggesti- 
bility is taken as an index of hypnotizability (as it is implied in most 
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of the scales to measure hyjmotizability ) , it would appear that light sleep 
and hypnosis , within the limitations of the reported study, are not sig- 
nificantly different. 

Most Russian studies are biased to the Pavlovian standpoint on hypnosis. 
Assuming that hypnosis is a state of inhibition, Strelrhuk (1953) shows 
how the hysterics, who have a weak second signalling system, can be more 
easily hypnotized by verbal suggestions; while the psychasthenics, with a 
weak first signalling system, arc more susceptible to hypnosis through rhyth- 
mic, photic or dermal (especially thermal) stimuli. Evidently he does not 
question Pavlov’s view on hypnosis. Korotkin ai*d Suslova (1955) similarly 
mention that verbal suggestions affect subjects differently, the difference 
being most noticeable in post-hypnotic suggestion. The type of signalling 
system, they think, may explain some of these cases. 

A field of controversy has been the possibility of establishing or “recalling” 
CRs during hypnosis. If hypnosis is a state of inhibition, it is argued, 
previously established CRs should disappear or new CRs should be difficult 
to form during hypnosis. Arguing, apparently, in this strain, Scott (1930) 
concluded that hypnosis is not a state of inhibition lesernblmg sleep, because 
CRs were formed more easily under hypnosis in his experiment. But he 
did not make sure that the subject was in a really deep state of hypnosis 
most approximate to sleep, so far as inhrbition was concerned# Most of 
the studies which show a facilitation of conditioning under hypnosis are 
liable to the following criticism: first, the techniques of many of these 
studies are faulty; the depth of hypnosis has not always been ascertained 
or mentioned. Where a mention has been made of the depth of hypnosis, 
adequate checks do not seem to have been made as to whether the same 
depth has been maintained throughout the experiment or in every session 
of the experiment. Only a very deep state of hypnosis can be expected 
to decrease conditionability, because after all, inhibition is partial in hyp- 
nosis. Secondly, it may be argued that with a lesser depth of hypnosis, 
it is only natural that conditioning would be facilitated It is well known 
that attitudes interfere with human conditioning (Ra/iarr, 1936, 1939). 
Under hypnosis, when the subject is less critical of what is happening, 
conditioning may be hoped to be facilitated. Why a really deep state of 
inhibition is needed to hamper conditioning is shown by two drug 
experiments. 

Sterling and Miller (1941) tried to condition cats under four progressive 
stages of anaesthesia. Although a small number of cats showed decreased 
conditioning in the first level (23 per cent.), only on the fourth level 
w r as conditioning not possible for any of the cats. Thus it really required 
a deep level of anaesthesia (and so, inhibition) to abolish conditioning. 
Headlee and Kellog ( 1941 ^ found that conditioning proceeded at a lower 
level, but by no means disappeared under doses of nembutal. 

There are quite a few Russian studies showing that conditioning or 
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some other functions suffer undei hypnosis All of them used somnambulistic 
hypnosis Maiorov (1950) has found that sensory chronaxie is lengthened 
during somnambulistic hypnosis, mabilit\ to do simple additions, anesthesia 
and absence of blinking were also obsmed He concludes that these are 
due to an irradiation of inhibition and dissociation— both characteristic 
ol h) pnosis Korotkm and Suslova (1951) icport that in the somnambulistic 
phase, CRs sometimes cannot l»e established, clifTcientiation is equally im- 
possible, and if CRs can be established at all, they aie slowly acquired 
and ha\e a longer latency The same authois m another papei ( 1 953) 
rejiort the disappearance of pieviouslv established CRs under somnambulis- 
tic hypnosis In u stage of lessei tiance depth, such CRs do appeal 
Koiotkin and SusIo\ i also found that by giving a hypnotic suggestion 
to inhibit LCS ( l nconditioncd Stimulus), the CS was inhibited along 
with the UCS They explain tins m turns of uiadiauon of inhibition 
(1955i The same authois have shown as did Maioiov, how simple count- 
ing and additions 1 hc »mc full of eriois when woiked out undei hypnosis 
Tlu subnets weie mvin equivalent addition ind counting tasks m the 
stiU of wakefulness and dining somn unbuhstu hypnosis They perfoimed 
cl* finitely woise in hypnosis * The authois (one lude fiom this that undei 
somnambulistic hypnosis highti ncivous activities aie aflected by inhibition 
Ihe (dimne out of post-hy pnopc sut’gt stums is also e\|)lained by them 
m turns of inhibition (l ( f r na bj All tlie experiments mentioned above 
an consistent with Pavlov s view 

1 he FCO has been used in several studies to settle the issue whether* 
hypnosis is a stjti of wikt fulness er of ship He foie we consider some 
of the in let us point out the basic fallacy that may vitiate such attempts 
to settle the question The me hod ol many EEG studies has been to 
obtain rccoids from the same submit, during sleep, hypnosis and wakefulness. 
When they find that the* brain wav s under hypnosis resemble those of 
wakefulness more than the) do thos«* of sleep the usual conclusion has 
been that hypnosis is rot sleep This neither supports nor opposes the 
Pavlovian concept of hypnotic phases as intermediate states of inhibition 
between wakefulness and sleep It lias nevci been claimed by Pavlov or 
Pavlov lans that by pnosis is sleep In fact, u* a gicat many ways, they 
are considered different Even under die* dtepest possible level of hypnosis 
a contact is maintained between the s tjjec t and the hypnotist There are 
still some cortical points winch are ‘awake” In this sense, the cortex 
is only partially inhibited In sleep, even under light sleep tending to a 

1 There are n °n> studi** on learning and memory du mg hypnosis which report 
either no de oration or an improvement of these functions WeitrenhofFer 
(1954) has written a good review of them so we need not review them here 
Because even such well-written books, like Hull's (1934) or WeitzenhofFcr’t, 
do not contain any reference to Russian or other studies supporting Pavlov’s 
view we thought it appropriate to bring these evidences to light This has 
been adopted as almost a general pokey throughout the present paper 
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deep one, the w hole cortex is under a state of inhibition. The inhibition 
is perhaps only less intense during light sleep Attempt at communication 
hampers development of sleep, while possibility of communication is an 
essential character istu of hypnosis So, if sleep may be visualized to vary 
in a dimension of intensity of complete cortical inhibition, hypnosis cannot 
be described m such a dimension The intensity of inhibition in those 
cortical areas inhibited under hypnosis may be as great as that found 
in deep sleep But still there would be certain cortical points outside that 
area: some ol those |X)ints mav be under acute excitation b\ the veibal 
suggestion of the operator Seen from tins angle hypnosis and sleep appear 
to he m orthogonal dimensions 

We do not know, then, whether the partial wakefulness of the cortex 
during hypnosis creates a special problem in comparing the EEC records 
obtained in sleep and hypnosis with a view towards settling the ongmal 
issue posed earlier 

With this orientation, let us consider some relevant EEG studies Just 
before going into the liter at me on hvpnosis and EEC I we mav mention 
here an experiment show ini' hem Pavlovs concept of cortical inhibition 
is demonstrable elec troenccphalogiaphic ally Monell and Ross (195D and 
Monvll (1056) could show that whenever am ol the three t\pes of inhibi- 
tions (manifested during extinction delaved and diflerential conditioning) 
were induced, a dclav in cortical conduction was occur ling Thev used 
conditioning of cortical alpha ihvthm foi tlu 11 CR 

Dai row, Henry, Bienman and Converse (1050), in two studies, find a 
significant clifTcr trice between states ot wakefulness and hypnosis hv using 
EEG “Analysis of available double speed (mono|x>ldi ) EEG records oh- 
tamed cm 11 lau to good hvpuohc subjects shows witli only one exception, 
an increase o! average in phase 1 peak to jreak correspond* net between 
waves in occipital and motor areas ’ I he increment foi the* hvpnotic state 
was significant below 1 per cent level The ‘records from some of the 
same subjects while going to sleep show a similar increase in frontal-motor 
parallelism during drowsiness or earlv phase's of sleep " Hvpnosis was, thus, 
significantly difbrcmt from wake fulness and onlv resembled slctjj m the 
early stages Lundholrn and Lowcnbach (1042 13) studied the changes 
in alpha activitv undti hypnotic suggestions of blindness and deafness 
They found that alpha activitv was present only when there was an actual 
absence of stimulation When blindness was suggested and a light held 
in front of the subject's eves, the alpha ihvthm disappeared, they reapjreared 
onlv when the light was actually removed Tins shows that physiological 
modifications, at least m the cortical level, if anv, are not made by hypnotic 
suggestions The same conclusions could be derived fiom a study of hypnotic 
anaesthesia and analgesia (Brown and Vogel, 1938) If a light is held 
before the closed eyes of the sleeper, peihaps the alpha waves would not 
disappear, if they were piesent But under suggested hypnotic blindness. 
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m the same conditions, thev did disappear From this it would be erroneous 
to conclude that hypnosis is not a state of inhibition lesemblmg sleep. 
For during sleep, if it were possible to keep the eyes open without awakening 
the subject as is done under hypnosis, it is probable that holding a light 
betoie the open eyes ol the sleeper would block the alpha activity. 
Furthermore under hypnosis, suggestion mas he able to inhibit only the 
piricptxon (mterpietation of sensation' rather than the physiological out- 
comes of sensation \ dissociation between sensory and association areas 
may be the most hktlv neurological explanation 

Baikei and Bui gw in (1918, 1919' mide a new approach to the problem 
lw distinguishing hypnosis from sleep and hypnotic sleep They found that 
when trance was induced without any mention e>f sleep/ "relax/ etc , 
tie* hi am wau patterns did not resemble sleep at all Bui when the subject 
y\as asked to ieh\, his attention nanemed doyyn and suggestions of sleep 
were mv.n ^leep indistinguishable elecliocneephalographically ftorn 
normal sleep in vane is stages could be produced and terminated "‘We 
hue* r< p< lteclh obseiytd that sug«»i Mions which mmiini/e sensory stimuli 
and ensure* mixmiil muscle* nlaxition are associated »yith change's m the 
faun way< pittenis low u els that of sleep” It may be umaikcd that 
most me) t m tic 11 methods use lelaxition and suggestions of nairuwine down 
of iMuiium So it c rn only he askid wluthei the brain waye patterns 
1 )i 11 re tc 1 e tie of sleep <lo not disapp* 11 vnIihi e omniunicatiem is atte*mpted 
Mth tlu' sub|e c t Sleep arc 01 ding to these authors, "is c haiacteri/ed by 
the il)>enet ol utiw nlitumslnp witli the invuonnunt 11 the operators 
su< ge stuns can In accepted is a pu* of die environment, hypnosis cannot, 
pet hips be described m ale r tic rl leirns Dynes (1917 sex ms to li is e* over- 
looked tins He obtuntel h 1 ( 1 (*eords conUnuouslv from subjects during 
tlu induction of hypnosis uid pirhips unj die it K jicu d that as the subject 
passes from wake t illness to hypnosis du* EEC ic*cords would progussively 
resemble those of sic c p 1 Im w is obviously not found he docs not even 
mention whether the sub » e t was taken to a somnambulistic stage 

Suinnui i/ni" tin researches in tins fu lei Chaitok and Kiamra/ • 19 r > 5 ) 
dime* at the conclusion that L EC studies an* not yet in agre*ement about 
e lectroence phalogiaphu sumlatity between slr r j) and hypnosis lluy also 
rcjmi t an rxpmiuc nt done bv them on good hypnotic sub j ex ts Again, 
only in some subjects did hi am wave’s 1 wmbling those during sleep appear 
An absence of operator- and subjec t-contac t could allow the sleep pattern 
to be retained m some 

In concluding tins section wv only mean to reiterate our standpoint 
outlined at the * 'ginning of the section we do not know whether the 
partial wakefuln of the cortex dining hypnosis may account for all the 
difference between EEC iecords obtained under sleep, wakefulness and 
hypnosis * 
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An Experimental Support 

It has been mentioned befoie that Pavlov’s dogs could develop states 
of drowsiness under monotonous stimulation. On subsequent occasions, the 
dogs became drowsy in an increasingly shorter time Thus, at last, a dog 
may develop drowsiness as soon as it is brought into the laboratory or 
fastened to its stand. Two distinct points could be noticed: (t) a state 
of drowsiness (as a result of inhibition) can be produced by laboratory 
techniques; (n) with subsequent practice, the development of such a state 
may appear as a conditioned resjxmsr to the en **onment of the laboratory 
itself. 

These two findings aie from studies on dogs Can these be obtained 
with human subjects? What, if any, is the relation between the speed 
of development of such a state and the depth of hvpnosis attainable for 
a certain subject? The experiment to be repoited was designed to answer 
these questions 

During an experiment on hypnosis and conditioning, it was discovered 
that some subjects could not be made to wake up easily aftei hypnosis 
and some of them became so drowsy during an expenment on evelid condi- 
tioning that they had to be reminded frequently to keep then eyes open. 
One subject showed this trend so strikingly that it could not he overlooked 
He was hypnotized, hut could not be awakened in the usual manner (count- 
ing slowly up to 1*) and asking the subnet to wake up at the end of 
the counting) Commands, persuasions, mild shaking, could not wake him 
After some shouting and severe shaking the subject finally woke up slowlv. 
E (experimenter) assumed that the subject had fallen asleep, but upon 
asking the subject, he said that he was listening to all the per suasions 
of E to awaken him, but just could not pull himself out of that state. 
During the conditioning experiment, he began to feel so extiemelv drowsy 
that lie could not keep his eyes open, and the experiment had to be 
discontinued. Later, he repoited that in spite of his best attempts, he 
could not keep his eyes open This case, an extreme of similar cases, led 
to the experiment to be desc tibed below 

Method 

Four subjects, whom we shall call OF, RA, ST and MA, were used. 
RA w r as the case described above. OF and RA had high scores in hypnosis: 
RA had the highest jrossihlc scoie, 6: OF had a score of 5: ST and 
MA scored low in hypnosis: 1 and 2 respectively. The lowest possible 
score was 0 and the highest was 6. 

The following device was used to produce inhibition. In a sound proof 
room, usually used as a conditioning laboratory', S was asked to sit com- 
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fortably in a dentist type chair. He had, in front of him, a booth with 
a little ied light ( 5 watt) in the centre. He was instructed to keep looking 
at the red light all through the experiment A continuous puie tone of 
1,110 cs per second, an intensitv of 10 decibels abo\e the subject's auditory 
threshold, was transmitted to the pair of earphones which the subject 
was wearing The tone was tegular lv discontinued for .3 second in every 
30 Seconds S has been asked to blink when he per < cued this break in 
the tone S was wearing a pair of spectacles with plain lenses, on the 
l‘*ns foi the right 0 )<\ a tim photoelectric ell was mounted and was 
connected to an appiopnate apparatus, and then to a tiacing pen Besides 
this pen, theie was another pen acting as an event maiker. Both the 
perns wire parts of i recording nulliamrneter 1 bus even time a bivak 
in the tone was mack*, the event markei traced an elevated curve lor 
*) seconds and li the suh|rct blinked the other pen traced a rather sharp 
lise E had a switch which, when pressed, would discontinue the tone 
for 3 seconds, alter Inch the tone* would resume automata alls E with 
all the nppar itus was in one part of the* room, separated from S by a 
one-wav scieen. 

S was not te>ld about the pui|x>se of the* e\pt iimen 1 He was told that 
lie b expei ted to sit re la'i cl and to blink te> the break in the tone 

Since the experiment was of an explot atorv nature, a rigid common 
plot e dure could not he live! from the beginning It was only broadly 
decided that the experiment should In rained on for 20 minute’s and 
if an S did not miss a sintde chance to blink to the break in the tone 
during that pmod. the session diould come to an end 11 S began to 
show sums of drowsiness and laded to blink the session was to continue 
until he did not blink to *0 sicct <si\ f breaks He was to he* taken out 
of tin laboratory given ten minutes of performance on the pursuit rotor 
and again brought hack for the nc\* session In tins wav, the experiment 
was to continue* until S did not blink to the* fust break m the tone 


Results 

A summary of the results are to he* found in the accompamirig table. 
It will be seen that OF could not hi »,k 30 seconds aftei tlu 1-th session 
started and RA fell into a state of drowsiness as soon a- the 2nd session 
began. In fact, he lat'T m ported that he felt sleeps as soon as he entered 
the laboratory for the 3rd session Both of these subjects were seen sitting 
in the chair, w< h theii heads drooping and eyes closed, after they had 
stopped hlinking RA was snoring audihlv in the third session In contrast, 
ST repoi ted having felt only bored MA felt sleeps but said that he 
did not think that he would have* -really fallen asleep had die experiment 
continued longer. 
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Subjects 

Score 

Trials * and Minutes after which Blinking Slopped 

ST 

1 

Did not stop. 



MA 

2 

Did not stop. 

Sessions 




i 

ii iii 

iv 

OF 

5 

12 

10 3 

1 (trials) 



6 

5 1.5 

. 5 (minutes) 

RA 

6 

12 

0 0 

— (trials) 



6 

0 0 

— (minutes) 


* Every time a break in the tone of furs is called a trial, each trial occurring oner in every .5 minute 
OO act finds). 


Discussion 

The results need little discussion. Our first objective was to show that a 
state of drowsiness, analogous to the one observed in Pavlov’s dot's, could 
be produced in human subjects. Perhaps we can say that we have* been 
able to demonstrate it unequivocally. We have furthei shown that in those 
in whom this state of drowsiness developed, it began to take a shorter 
time with practice, so much so that the mere sight of the laboratory environ- 
ment initiated it- -our subject RA developed drowsiness in less than 30 seconds. 
Pavlov bad also noticed similar phenomena in his dogs. To support hypnosis 
as a state of inhibition, we find that the two subjects who did not develop 
such a state scored low in hypnosis — indeed, they are to be classed as 
unhypnotizablr if we were to classify dichotornously. (A person scores 
two if he does not accept any of the five hypnotic suggestions, apart from 
the post-hvpnotic suggestions, but feels relaxed, heavy and slightly drowsy: 
a score of one is given when he feels just relaxed.) A correspondence 
can also he noted between the hypnotic scores and the reaction to the 
experiments: 

ST Hypnosis score: I, felt bored. 

MA Hypnosis score: 2, felt sleepy. 

OF Hvpnosis score: fj, found sleeping after 30 seconds. 

RA Hypnosis scoie: f), found snoring. 

The number of rases is too small to apply any statistical technique to 
demonstrate a relationship. It would, however, be permissible to expect 
a positive correlation between depth of hypnosis attained and the speed 
of the development of this state of drowsiness under monotonous stimulation. 
We also found indications of a positive relation between the depth of 
hypnosis and the speed of conditioning to the monotonous environment 
of the laboratory which produces the state of drowsiness. Does it imply 
that a correlation between hypnotizability and conditionability exists? We 
consider it a likely hypothesis. 
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We have been calling the experimentally produced state under which the 
subject could not keep his eyes open to be able to blink a state of 
drowsiness. This is clearly a superficial nomenclature. If we follow the 
Pa\lovian terminology, it can best be described as a state of experimentally 
produced inhibition intermediate between wakefulness and sleep. This is 
a learned state inasmuch as it is amenable to improvement with practice. 
It a correlation is found between tins and hypnosis, and is interpreted 
as meaning a basic similarity between the two, hvpnosis may be d< 'ined 
as a learned state of inhibition ami hypnoti/ability an ability to leain 
to develop inhibition. 


Summary 

\ huef exposition of Pavlov s tout option of hypnosis as a Male of inhibition 
mtei mediate between wakefulness .inti sleep was made. Luddite mainly 
si ij ij hm imi* 1 Iiis ut w w is picM ntci! Some relevanr KLf» studies were ex- 
amined Some of them appeal'd (o ha\o dispioved the identity between 
slet p and hvpnosis I his w.is not regarded as evident e against the Pavlovian 
\n w of hvpnosis A small t \penmt nt tamed out bv the author was de- 
sinbed It dimonsfiated the possihililv of the dev eloprnent of a state of 
mluhmoti Jiow stress in human suh)«t is b\ monotonous application of 
sound and light stimuli in a gem tally monotonous labotatoiy condition. 
Pavlov had demonstiated simil.u phenomena on dogs. 1 he results of the 
< speumeni also suggested that sin h a development of inhibition impioves 
wnh piaitui and mav be tonel.uid positively with an nit leasing degree 
of hvpnoii/abiluv 

On the whole, it e felt that then* is enough evidence to make out 
a ( «is< lot supporting Pavlov s view of hypnosis as a state of paitial or 
selective inhibition 
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An Interactional Explanation of Hypnosis 1 

Jay Haley 


The onl\ i cm soluble i \» use foi uclchm? anothoi ihrorv ol hvpnosis to 
the mam which have be* n pioposed is an entuelv new appioach to the 
pmblnn Pievious theontuians ha\e c on |c ( tilled about the perceptual or 
I>h\Moloi>ical natuie of hypnotic trance and the result is a liteiattire on 
h\ [inosts consisting of conflicting ideas and insoluble |iatado\es The various 
tin oreti< tans base proposed it least the following descriptions of hypnotic 
tiance I he trince is sleep but it isn't sleep It is a conditioned reflex, 
but it occurs without conditionin'* It is a tiansfeierue lelationship involv- 
ing hbidinal and submissive instinctual strivings, but this is bernuse of 
aippessivc and sadistic instinctual strivings It is a state in which the person 
is hvjiei su^uesi ible to another's stu>eestions, but one where only auto-sui>i*es- 
tion is effective mmic c oinpiiaiice from the subject is requited It is a 
state of corn entrated attention, but it is adne\cd b\ dissociation It is a 
process ol role plasma but the role . subjectively real It is a neurological 
change based upon psvc Lolomc al stii“ tstions, but the nc moloipcal changes 
have vet to be measured and the psychological suggestions have yet to 
be defined Finally, there is a trance state which exists separately from 
tiance phenomena, sucli as catalepsy, hallucinations and so on, but these 
plienomc na arc' esse nt’a) to a true tunc r state 

Tur AvirkKAN Joi rnai or Cjiskai Hvinosis 1958 1, 41 57 

1 The ideas in this paper represent the combined thinking of the slafT of The 
Pmjec for the Stud> of Schizophrenic ( ornmunication 'I he staff consists of 
Gregory Batenin Ja\ * h y , John H Weak land I)un D Jackson, MD, and 
William F v MD The project is financed by the Josiah Ma'y Jr 
Foundatic n, administered bv the Department of Anthropology at Stanford 
University, and functions at the Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo Alto, 
California This paper was given \n briefer form at the First Annual Meeting 
of The American Society of Clinical Hypnosis 

1*67 
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One can wonder if a rigorous answer is possible to the question* Is 
there a state called “trance” which is different from the normal state 
of being “awake” ? The ‘trance” state is by definition a subjective experi- 
ence It can be investigated only if the investigator examines his subjective 
experiences when supposedly m such a state This is a most unreliable 
method of research, particularly when one is dealing with the slipperv per- 
ceptive experiences ol hypnotic trance Whether or not another person 
is m a trance state cannot really be known any more than what another 
person is thinking can be known or t\cn if he is thinking We can observe 
the communicative behavior of a person, but we e>an onlv conjecture about 
his subjective experiences A ligorous investigation of hypnosis must centot 
on the communicative behavior of hypnotist and tiancc subject with at 
most, careful conjecture about the internal pioccsscs which provoke that 
behavior The theory or descriptive explanation of hvpnosis ollcicd heic 
will not add to the curie nt confusion about the tr wee state but will deal 
only with the interaction he twe cn by pnotist and trance subject 

Although most attempts to he objective about psychological process's 
tend to ignore the most significant problems imohed there is decided incut 
in analy/ing the m inife stations ol \ subjective state inste id ol making 
lnferc'nee's about the stite itself Debate about hypnosis has alw lys centend 
around the question of whethei i subject is r< all\ experiencing a phe- 
nomenon or only behaving as if he is Such a debate is essentially unrcsolv- 
able The few eiude instruments available such as the GSR and the LEG 
indicate slivht plivsiologie al changes /but no instiument can tell us whethei 
a subject is it alls hallucinating 01 icallv expciuncing in anesthesia At 
most we can only poke bun with a shaip instiument in tin supposedly 
anesthetized aic.i 01 amputate a limb is Lsdaile did and observe his 
communicative b(ha\ioi Our onlv data an the communications oi the 
subje'et, the lest is liuutablv conjecture It would sc ern juactical to begin 
an investigation of hypnosis with an analysis of what can he seen and 
moidc'd on him in the hypnotic situ ltion and theieby limit what 
ru'eds to be mft ire d fiotn the subjec fs behavior 

If an mve'stig ition centers on the process of eominume at ion between 
a hypnotist and subject, then answc'rable cjuestions about hypnosis can 
be pose'd Is the communicative behavior of a supposedly hypnotized subject 
significantly different fiom the communicative behaxioi ol that person when 
not hypnotized? What sccpitnees of communication between hypnotist 
and trance subject produee the communicative behavior characteristic of 
a person m trance? Answers to these questions will explain what is 
unique to the hxpnotie relationship and differentiates it from all others To 
answer such questions a system foi describing communicative behavior is 
needed An approach to such a system will be offered here with the 
argument that human intei action can be dissected and labeled and that a 
particular kmd of communication sequence is characteristic of the hypnotic 
relationship. 
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Accepted Generalizations about Hypnosis 

In the literature on hypnosis there is a sufficient repetition of ideas 
so that a few generalizations can be made about the hypnotic situation 
which would be agreed upon by most hypnotists. It is now generally accepted 
that hypnotic trance has something to do with a relationship between the 
hypnotist and subject. In the past it was assumed that trance wac the 
result of the influence of the planets or merely something happening inside 
the subject independently of the hypnotist. Currently it is assumed that 
hypnotic phenomena iesult from an interpersonal relationship as hypnotist 
and trance subject communicate with one another by verbal and non-verbal 
behavior. It is also generally agreed that “trance’' involves a focusing of 
attention. The subject does not while in trance report about activities 
outside the task defined by the hypnotist and his rejjorts about the hypnotic 
task are in agreement with the hypnotist's reports. In addition, it is assumed 
that the relationship between hypnotist and subject is such that the 
hypnotist initiates what happens in the situation. He initiates a sequence 
of messages, and the subject responds. The common assumption that the 
hypnotist nuM haw* “prestige" with the* subject seems to be an agreement 
that the subject must accept the hypnotist as the person who will initiate 
ideas and suggestions. Although tin* subject may respond to the hypnotists 
messages in his own unique way. still by definition he is responding and 
thcieby acknowledging the hypnotist to be the one who has the 
initiative in the situation. In those instances where the subject decides the 
task, it is implicitly agreed that the hypnotist is letting this happen. It is 
also accepted that in every induction the hypnotist .it some point “chal- 
lenges" the subject either explicitly or implicitly to try to do something 
he has been told he cannot do. 

These few generalizations are about all the statements which would be 
acceptable to a hypnotic investigator. When more specific statements are 
made, debate and dissension arise. However, there is one further generaliza- 
tion which makes explicit what is implicit in most techniques and theories 
of trance induction, and some consideration should make it acceptable 
to most hypnotists. Hypnotic interaction progresses from “voluntary” re- 
sponses by the subject to “involuutaf * responses. “Voluntary” responses 
are those which hypnotist and subject agree can be deliberately accom- 
plished, such as placing the hands in the lap or looking at a light. “Involun- 
tary” responses are those which hypnotist and subject agree are not voli- 
tional, such as a r eeling of tiredness, levitating a hand without deliberately 
lifting it, or mar ;esting an hallucination. Involuntary responses in general 
consist of changes at the autonomic level, perceptual changes, and certain 
motor behavior. The motor aspects #f trance are particularly obvious during 
a challenge when a subject tries to bend an arm and cannot because 
of the opposition of muscles. 
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Every trance induction method known to this writer progresses either 
rapidly or slowly from requests for voluntary responses to requests for 
involuntary ones. This alternating sequence continues even into the deepest 
stages of trance. When the sequence occurs rapidly, as in a theatrical 
induction, the hypnotist quickly asks the subject to sit down, put his 
hands on his knees, lean his head forward, and so on. Following these 
requests for voluntary behavior, he states that the subject cannot open 
his eyes, or move' a hand, or bend an arm, or he requests similar involuntary 
behavior. In a relaxation induction the sequence occurs more slowly as 
the hypnotist endlessly repeats phrases about deliberately relaxing the various 
muscles of the body and follows these suggestion with others suggesting 
a feeling of tiredness in his body or some other involuntary response. The 
most typical hypnotic induction, the eye fixation, involves a request that 
the subject voluntarily assume a certain position and look at a spot or 
at a light. This is followed by a request for an involuntarily heaviness 
of the eyelids. A “conversational” trance induction proceeds from requests 
that the subject think about something, or notice a feeling, or look here 
and there, to suggestions that require a shift in the subject's perceptions 
or sensations. The trance state is usually defined as that moment of shift 
when the subject begins to follow' suggestions involuntarily. Either the subject 
struggles to move a hand and cannot because of an involuntary opposition 
of muscles, or he reports a perception or feeling which he presumably 
could not voluntarily produce. 

Before dealing with hypnosis in more interactional terms the hypnotic 
situation can be summarized according to these general statements of 
agreement. In the hypnotic situation the hypnotist initiates ideas or sugges- 
tions which are responded to by the trance subject. The hypnotist persuades 
the subject to follow voluntarily his suggestions and concentrate upon what 
lie assigns. When this is done, the hypnotist requests involuntary responses 
from the subject. The progress of the hypnotic interaction progressively 
defines the relationship as one in which the hypnotist is in control of, 
or initiating, what happens and the subject is responding more and initiating 
less. 


Defining a Type of Relationship 

As hypnotist and subject, or any two people, interact, they work out what 
sort of relationship they have with each other. If the relationship stabilizes, 
die two people work out a mutual agreement about what sort of behavior 
is to take place between them and therefore what sort of relationship it 
is. This agreement is achieved “implicitly” by what they say and how 
they say it as they respond to each odier rather than by explicit discussion 
of what sort of relationship it is. To describe the working out of a particular 
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relationship it is necessary to differentiate it from others and label it 

If one took all the possible kinds of communicative behavior which 
might be exchanged between two people, it could be roughly classified 
into behavior which defines a ielationship as symrmtrual and behavior 
which defines the relationship as tompUnuntaiy A symmetrical ielationship 
is one between two jreople who exchange the same soit of bchaviot Each 
person initiates action, criticizes the other, oflers advice, and so on. This 
t\pe of relationship tends to be coinpetititve, if one peison mentions that 
he has succeeded in some endeavoi, the othei peison mentions that he 
has succeeded in some equally unpoitant endiavot The i>eople in such a 
relationship constantl) emphasize their equalitv to, 01 symmetry with, the 
other poison 

A (Oinpluneiitaiv relationship consists of one person giving and the other 
leceiving lather than the two competing as in a s)innietncal ielationship. 
In a i omplementai) ielationship the two people are of unequal status, 
one is in a superior position and thi either is in a secondirv position 
A “sitpcnni position meins tint the person initiates action and the othei 
follows that action he ofTus c litic isrn and the othei ae ce pt sit, he oilers advice 
and the other assumes h< should and so on In such a relationship the two 
people t< nd to fit torn the i 01 eomple me nt each othei 

II s simple dins on of relationships ink) two t\pcs applies to all two- 
person svsterns \o u lations/np between «in\ two people will consistently 
be of one type in ill < lie mnstanc e s usually the u are arc as of the relationship 
woikccl out as one tv pc or another Also a relationship may shift from 
basically one type to instead) anothe i Sueh a shift may occur lapidly 
baek and foitli 01 it mav consistently tend in one dm^lion When a child 
giow> up he piogussivcly sbiits from a companion tary towards a svrn- 
nu tncal if 1 ltionship with bis pan nts as he be e nine s ar ufult 

Each peison m a relationship defines the* relationship by what he says 
to the other and the way he qualifies v hat be *ivs Although every message 
ink rehanged between two people will, m a s» nse, define the relationship —if 
only by expressing the ideas "this is the kind of relationship where this 
soit of thing is said”- still thru are cert un kinds of messages which 
make more of an issue of the soit of rtlakonship than other kinds A 
professor ma\ lecture and one of his students ma\ ask questions to clarify 
various points but then the student ly ask a question in such a way 
that he is implying. “I know as much about this as you do” The professor 
must then re-dcfim the re! ttionship as complementary one between teacher 
and student The professor dots tins either by showing that the student 
does not know as * uch as lu does or by indicating that he does not appreciate 
the tone of that q lestion At certain moments, in response to certain kinds 
of messages, the type of relationship is put in question The kind of message 
that puts the relationship in question will be termed here a ’‘maneuver.” 
In the example cited, the student made a symmetrical maneuver — a ma- 
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neuver defining the relationship as one between two equals. The professor’s 
reply when he puts the student in his place would be a complementary 
maneuver — a maneuver designed to define the relationship as complemen- 
tary. Such maneuvers are constantly being interchanged in any human 
relationship and tend to be most often used in an unstable relationship 
where the two people ate groping towards a common definition of their 
relationship 

Maneuvers, or “relationship messages/’ tend to put the type of relation- 
ship in question and by their nature demand a maneuver in tesponse. 
If two people, A and B, talk about the weather they may be defining 
the relationship as neutral and no particular issue is made of what sort 
of relationship it is. But when one or the other makes a maneuver, the 
nature of the relationship is immediately an issue Maneuvers consist of 
(1) requests, commands, or suggestions, that another person do, say, think, 
or feel something, and (2) comments on the other person’s communicative 
behavior. Should A ask B to do something, then B is immediately posed 
the problem ot whether this is the sort of relationship where A has the 
right to make that request B is also aflected by whether the request was 
made tentatively or apologetic ally, or whether it was a aide command 
Since the relationship is in question, B must either do what A says and 
accepts A’s definition of the relationship, or refuse to do it ancMheieby 
counter with a maneuver to define the relationship differently He may, 
as a third possibility do what A says but qualify his doing it with a 
statement that he is “permitting” A to get by with this and therefore 
he is doing it but not agreeing with A’s definition ol the relationship 

As an example, if one employee asks another employee* ol equal status 
to empty the wastebasket, this could be interpreted by the other as a 
maneuver to define the relationship as complementary or one between 
unequals. If the other raises his eyebrow, this is closer ibable as a counter- 
maneuver to define the relationship as symmetrical. The first employee 
may respond to that raised eyebrow by saying “Well, I don’t mind doing 
it myself if you don’t want to” In this way he indicates that his original 
request was not a complementaiv maneuver but i rally a swmnctrical one, 
since it was something one equal would ask of another ecjual The' issue 
was laisecf because the first employee used that class of message termed 
here a maneuver- he requested that the other person do something. Simi- 
larly if a ]>eison comments on another person's behavior, the issue is imme- 
diately raised whether this is the sort of relationship where such a comment 
is appropriate. If one person suggests that another dresses rather sloppily, 
the counter maneuver may be, “Who the devil are you to tell me how> to 
dress?” Such a comment indicates the relationship is symmetrical rather 
than complementary 

A complication must be added to this simple schema of relationships 
There are times when one person lets another person successfully use a 
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particular kind of maneuver For example, A may act helpless and force 
B to take care of him. Ostensibly A is in a secondary position in a com- 
plementary relationship since he is being taken care of. Yet he arranged 
the situation, and therefore he is actually on the superior end of a comple- 
mentary relationship. In the same way one person may encourage another 
to do something which implies that they aie two equals. If A lets B 
use symmetrical manemers, then A is initiating the behavior and is in 
a com piemen tan* relationship with B. Whcnevei one person lets, or forces, 
the other to define the relationship in a certain way, he is at a higher 
level defining the relationship as complementary. 

Therefore a third tvpe of relationship must he added to the other two 
and will he termed a mela-complememaiy relationship. The person who 
establishes a mcta-coinplcmcntary lelationship with another is controlling 
the manemers of the othei. He is pcmiitting, or forcing, another person 
to make inanemcis which define the relationship in a certain way. 
He may ht someone e ! se appear in charge of the behavior in the relation- 
ship, hut since lie is labeling what happens as happening with his permission 
then he is in (ho supciini position of a iueta-< omplementary relationship. 

In si.mmaiy, iclationships tan he simplv divided into couiplementary 
and ssmmetiwal with the t\pe of relationship an ongoing subject of defini- 
tion between am two people. The tvpe of lelationship becomes a particular 
isMie when one ol the two people makes a inanemei, defined as a request, 
command, or suggestion that the* other poison do, say, think, feel, or 
notice some tiling, 01 a comment on tlx* other poison's behavior. A maneuver 
provokes a senes ol inanemcis by both participants until a mutually 
agreed-upon definition of tie* lelationship I.s worked out between them. 
Tiicm # maneuvers involve no* onh what is said, but the meta-communication 
of the two people or the* way they qualify what they say to each other. 
A thiid tvpe ol relationship is proposed, a meta-complemeritary relationship, 
to devoibe that interaction where or< prison permits or forces the other 
to use maneuvers which define the relationship in a certain way. The 
j>erson who acts helpless in older *o forte someone to taki charge of 
him is actually in charge at a meta-< omplementary level. 


The Hypnom Relationship 

With these tvpes of rel'Uionship as background, hypnotic interaction can 
be described as apparently taking place in a complementary relationship. 
The hypnotist s. »gests, and the subject follows his suggestions so that 
each person s communicative behavior is complementary. The act of making 
a suggestion is a maneuver to define the relationship as complementary, 
and the act of following the suggestion is an acceptance of that definition 
of the relationship. 
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In hypnotic literature a suggestion is defined as “the presentation of 
an idea” as if a suggestion is an isolated unit unrelated to the relationship 
between the two people. Actually the act of making a suggestion and 
the act of responding to one is a process which has been going on between 
the two people and will continue. It is a class of messages rather than 
a single message and is more usefully defined in that way. A “suggestion” 
is defined here as a maneuver: that (lass of messages which makes an 
issue of what type of relationship exists between the person who offers 
and the person who responds to the suggestion. A suggestible person is 
one who is willing to accept the interpersonal !*nplications of doing what 
he is told. This idea is slated implicitly in such comments as “He willingly 
follows suggestions.” It is possible to follow suggestions unwillingly, as well 
as not to follow them at all, but when a person willingly follows suggestions 
he is accepting a complementary iclationship with the poison who is telling 
him what to do. Then* are several crucial points about the hypnotic inter- 
action which differ entiates it from other relationships. 

1. It has been said that certain kinds of messages exchanged between 
two people make an issue of what kind of relationship they have. The 
hypnotic relationship consists entirely of the interchange of this class of 
messages. The hypnotist tells the subject what to do with his suggestions 
and comments on the subject's behavior. There are no olherekinds of 
messages involved; talk about the weather is not interchanged. 

2. When the hypnotist tells the subject what to do, he is defining the 
relationship as complementary. The subject must either accept this definition 
by responding and doing what he is told or respond in such a way that 
he defines the relationship as symmetrical. Some subjects are resistant, 
and every subject is resistant to some degree, and the central problem 
in hypnotic induction is overcoming the resistance of the subject. In com- 
munications terms “resistance” consists of counter maneuvers by the subject 
to define the relationship as symmetrical. No person will immediately and 
completely accept the secondary position in a complementary' relationship. 
The hypnotist must encourage or enforce a complementary relationship 
by countering the subject's counter-maneuvers. Whereas in ordinary rela- 
tionships between people both ]>ersons may initiate or respond with either 
symmetrical or complementary maneuvers, in the hypnotic situation the 
hypnotist concentrates entirely on initiating complementary maneuvers and 
insisting that the subject respond in agreement with that definition of 
the relationship. When the subject is “awake,” or when the two people 
are maneuvering differently, the hypnotist may behave symmetrically with 
a subject, but during the hypnotic relationship his efforts are devoted 
entirely to defining the relationship as complementary. A complication will 
be added to this description later, but for the moment let us describe 
the hypnotist-subject relationship as complementary. 

When he meets with particular kinds of resistance, a hypnotist may 
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explicitly put himself in a secondary position with a subject while implicitly 
taking control at the meta-complementary level. That is, if the subject 
insists on defining the relationship as symmetrical, the hypnotist may appear 
to hand control of the relationship over to the subject by saying that 
he is only guiding the subject into trance and must follow the subject's 
lead with whatever he w ishes to do. Having placed himself in the secondary 
position of a complementary relationship, the hypnotist then proceeds to 
give the subject suggestions and expect him to follow them, thus defining 
the relationship as complementary with himself in the superior position. 
Whenever the hypnotist behaves in a symmetrical or secondary way, it 
is to take control at the incla-roinplcmciitary level. 

3. When a subject accepts a complementary relationship, whether he 
likes it or not, it becomes possible for him to misinterpret messages from 
the environment, from another person, or from inside himself. This state- 
ment is conjecture, since it describes the internal processes of an individual, 
yet such an infeicnce seems supportable* on the basis of the subject's com- 
municative behavior. When the hypnotist suggests an hallucination, the 
subject will misinterpret the messages from the environment which contra- 
dict the hallucinatory image. The same is true of bodily sensations, emotions, 
and memories. The more the' subject is unable to counter the rneta-com- 
plenirrilarv maneuvers of the hypnotist, the more trance manifestations 
lie is capable of experiencing. To describe his behavior from an interactional 
point of view, it is necessary to discuss what the evidence is for “involuntary” 
behavior. 


Th' Involuntary in Terms of Behavior 

An attempt to bring rigor into the investigation of hypnosis requires 
us to deal with observable behavior cather than to conjecture about the 
internal processes of a subject. When it is said above that the trance 
subject experiences involuntary phenomena, this statement is unverifiable. 
We cannot know whether or not a subject is experiencing an hallucination 
or various bodily sensations and emotions. For example, when a subject's 
arm begins to levitate we might say that this is an involuntary phenomenon 
and therefore a manifestation of tram \ As a hypnotic subject, we might 
ourselves experience that hand levitation and feel that the hand was lifting 
up and we were not lifting it, thus wc would subjectively know that this 
was involuntary. However, as investigators of hypnosis wc cannot rely on 
our subjective experiences. Ideally we should be able to describe the proc- 
esses of trance n duction and trance phenomena w'hile observing a film 
of hypnotist and subject interacting. Confined to our observations of the 
film, we could not observe “involuntary” activities by the subject. We 
could only observe behavior which we inferred w'as involuntary. Our prob- 
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lem is to describe the communicative behavior of a subject at that moment 
when we draw the inference that he is experiencing an involuntary trance 
phenomenon. 

To describe communicative behavior one must take into account the 
fact that people not only communicate a message but qualify or label 
that message to indicate how the message is to be icccived. A message 
may be qualified by another which affirms it, or it may be qualified by 
one which denies it. Thus a person can step on another poison's foot 
and qualify it with a statement that this was accidental or involuntary. 
Or the person may stop on the other persons foot and qualify this 
message with a “vicious” expression which indicates “I'm doing this 
on purpose.” Thus a qualifying message may either deny or be incon- 
gruent with anothei message, or it may affinn or be congruent with the 
other message*. When we observe a film ol two people interacting and 
we conclude that something one of them does is “involuntary,” we draw 
that conclusion from the nay the person qualifies what he does. If we 
see a trance subject levitating an aim and hear him say in a sui prised 
wav, “Why, my arm is lifting up,” we conclude that he is experiencing 
an involuntary phenomenon. Oui conclusion is drawn from the fact that 
the subject is doing something and denying that In is doing it He may 
nuke this denial with a verbal comment, with a surprised expression, hy 
the wuy he lifts the arm, b\ commenting on it latei alter he was awake, 
and so on. lie may also say, “Why, my aim i* lifting up.” and theieby 
deny that he is lifting it, blit snv this m an "insincere" tone of \ 01 te 
That is, he qualifies the aim lifting with two statements one says “I'm 
not doing it,” the other savs, ‘Tin doing it.” When we obsene this incon- 
gruence between his tone of voice and his statement we conclude that 
the subject is simulating an arm levitation and that it isn't u ally involuntary. 
Our conclusion is based on the fact that two incongruences aie apparent 
in the ways lie* qualifies his message's* (1) He lifts his hand and says 
he did not, (2) he says he did not in a tone of voice which indicates he 
did. If he should express astonishment that his hand lifted in words, in 
his tone of voice, and in lus postural communication so that all of his 
messages are congruent with a denial that he is lifting his arm, then 
we say it is ually an involuntary movement. 

Besides the fact that we detect simulation of hypnotic behavior bv noting 
two incongruences in the svays the subject qualifies some activity, it seems 
dear that the goal of hypnotic induction from the behavior il point of 
view is to persuade the subject to deny fully and completely that he is 
carrying out the activity That is, the hypnotist pushes the subject towards 
qualifying his behavior with messages congruent with each other and which 
as a totality deny that the subject is doing what he is doing. When the 
subject behaves in this way, an observer reports that the subject is experi- 
encing an involuntary phenomenon. 
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As an lllustiation let us suppose that a hvpnotist wishes to induce an 
hallucination in a subject Aftci a senes of mtei actional pioccdmes fiom 
hand levitation through challenges the hypnotist suggests that the subject 
look up at a bn e wall and sec that painting of an elephant there He 
may do this abruptlv, oi he mav suggest that the subject watch the painting 
develop time and late i picss foi an acknowledgement that the painting 
i\ theie The sub|e<t ( m Hsjxmd in one ot several wa\s He can look 

at the will and sa\ llieie is no punting then* He (an sa\, Yes 

I sec the punting but ijualilv this statement m such a way perhaps 

b\ li's tone of \oicc so tint lie ne gates Ins xtitement In this wav he 

indicates he is saving this to please the hypnotist Oi the subject can 

sa\ th n is a punt ng on the w ill md cjuilits this statement congiuently 
wi f h his tom oi voice jiosluu uid a mntextuil statement such as, “Natu- 
i ills then s i puntivL, then so whit cu Our hostess his il %\ lys liked 
elephants Tins latte i kind ot behaviot would In eonsidtnd evidence of 

I I Ui< I 

CliiiKtenstu ol i | mi son m tianee is ( \) i st Ue tne nt which is (b) 
lncorMuneiit with oi dimes some othe 1 stiteuuut but which is (e ) cjualified 
In ill othi i stnements cnrnmentlv 1 hr subjiet in trance (a) icpoits 

I pic tine b on i bui will tluis unking a Malcmcnt uieongiucnt with 
tlu i nite \t md u In iffimis his stitement tint there is a pie line on 
tin wall with otlin veibil nwssius his tone ol voice md bexlv movement 
\s mother tsiinpU the sul>|eet lifts Ins hind during i h md levitation 
md indie itt s tint ht is no* liltm it Tins statement winch is lncongiue lit 
with die hltin^ hind is supported oi aflnmcd by the ways he says it 

II a sublet is < \pe tie tie ms ni anesthesn Ik re >ponds pissively to a |H)ke 
with a pin ihueb\ usjjond n> i i( ongi tie nils ind lie affirms his response 
with (oignu nt woids and tom of void 

I lie behavior of a subjtet in time w differentiable from the !m havror 
of tlu subnet iv\ ik« b\ tins stmde me ongnn nee A person in normal 
disc muse mav manifest locongmenns when he commume ate s his multiple 
messages or ill ol his ness me s mav lx com mint oi affirm eaeb other 
Tin* single nuongiueuce is characteristic of Nance behavior Even though 
several hypnolie tasks nm be assume el a su 1 ieet snnultamouslv each is 
charaeicri/ed b\ a single mcongiuc nee 

The single n ongrucnct of tiinec nas another ch u k te nstie which 
differentiates it from incongruences in normal communication This incon- 
gruence consists of a dei ul that In is responding to the hvpnotist The 
subject is doing what the hvpnotist suggests while denying that he is doing 
what the hvpnoi t suggests If a subject levitates a hand, he ejualifies 
this with a denui that hr is lifting it When lie does this he is indicating 
that he is merely lejportmg an occurrence, h«* docs not ejualify the lifting 
hand with an indication that it is a* response to the hypnotist even though 
at that moment the hypnotist is suggesting that the hand lift Should 
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the subject act like a person awake and lift the hand while indicating 
that he is lifting it, he would be acknowledging the hand lifting as a 
message to the hypnotist. By qualifying the hand lifting with a denial 
that he is doing it, he manifests an incongruence which indicates that 
he is merely making a report. In the same way the subject merely reports 
the existence of a painting on the wall instead of indicating that his seeing 
the painting there is a statement to the hypnotist. 

To formalize the behavioi of the trance subject, it can be said that 
any communicative behavior offered by one person to another can be de- 
scribed in terms of four elements: a sender, a message, a receiver, and 
a context in which the communication takes place. In other words, any 
message can be translated into this statement: 

“I am <ormnuni( ating something to you in this situation.” 

(a) (b) (c) (. 1 ) 

Since communicative behavior is always qualified, any element in this 
message will be qualified by an affirmation or a denial. In a hypnotic 
trance, the subject denies these elements and does not affirm them. Tiance 
behavior denying each element can be briefly listed 

(a) Whenever be requests an “involuntary” response, the hypnotist is 
urging the subject to deny that lu is lesponding 01 communicating some- 
thing. The first element of the statement above, “I am communicating,” 
is qualified with a denial and therefoie changed to “It is just happening.'* 

(b) The hypnotist not only ui^es the subject to deny that he is originat- 
ing a message, such as an aim levitation, he may also urge the subject 
to deny that anything is happening, i.e being communicated. The subject 
may appear to be unaware that this hand is lifting, thus qualifying the 
lifting hand with a statement that it is not lilting. Or he may manifest 
a similar denial by manifesting amnesia. II he qualifies his behavior with 
a denial that it happened, then nothing was communicated. He can not 
only say, “/ didn’t lift my hand " but he can say, “My hand didn’t lift,” 
and thereby manifest an incongruence between his statement and his lifting 
hand. When a subject’s tone of voice and body movement is congruent 
with the statement that he does not recall something, or congruent with 
the absence of a report of some activity during trance, then observers 
report that he is experiencing amnesia. 

(c, d) It is also possible lor the subject to deny the final elements in 
the essential message above. He may indicate that what he is doing is 
not a communication to the hypnotist in this situation but qualifying, or 
labeling, the hypnotist as someone else and/or the situation as some other 
Hypnotic 1 egression is manifested behaviorally by the subject qualifying 
his statements as not to the hypnotist but another person (after all if 
he is regressed he has not met the hypnotist yet), perhaps a teacher, and 
the context as not the present one but perhaps a past schoolroom. When 
all of his communicative behavior is congruent with one of these incongruent 
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qualifications, «Ucn an observer will report that the subject is experiencing 
regression. 

In summary, a subject in trance as well as a person awake exhibits 
behavior tow r ard another person which is describable as the statement “I 
am communicating something to you in tins situation." The trance subject 
qualifies one Or all the elements of this statement incongruently so that 
the statement is changed to “It is just happening," or “Nothing happened," 
or “I am communicating to someone else in some other place and time." 

The problem posed by hypnotic induction is this: how does one person 
influence another to manifest a single mcongi uence in his communicative 
behavior so that lie denies that h< is communicating something, that .some- 
thing is being communicated, 01 that it is being communicated to the 
hypnotist in this situation? Moie simply, how is a peison influenced to 
do what he is told and simultaneously deny that he is doing anything? 


Trance Induction in 'Forms of Behavior 

When hypnotic ttancc is seen as an ititeiadion consisting of one person 
petsuading anothei to do something and denv he is doing it, then it would 
seem to follow mat trance induction must consist o I lequests for just that 
behavior fiom a subject. The hypnotist must ask the subject to do something 
and at the same tune tell him not to do it. The natuie of human com- 
munication makes it possible for the subject to satisfy these conflicting 
demands He can do what the hypnotist asks, and at the same time qualify 
this at tnitv with statements denying that ht is doing it oi that it is being 
clone. Thus he does it, but he does not do it. 

r Io simplify the rich and cornpVx interchange which takes place between 
a hypnotist and subject, let us describe a hand levitation induction. The 
hypnotist sits down with the subject and tells him to put his hand on 
the ami of the chair. He then says something lik«\ “I don't want you 
to move that hand, I just want you to notice the feelings in it." After 
a while the hypnotist says, “In a moment the hand is going to begin 
to lift. Lifting, lifting, lifting." If we could divest ourselves of theories 
and naively observe this interaction between hypnotist and subject, it w'ould 
be obvious to te that the hypnotist . /lying to the subject, “Don’t lift 
your hand," and then he is saying, “Lift your hand." Since oui observation 
is biased by theories of human behavior, we see this behavior in terms 
of the unconscious and conscious or in terms of autonomic processes, and 
so the obvious ir. 'ongrueiae between the requests of the hypnotist is not 
so obvious. Yet " * are faced w'ith the inevitable fact that if the subject’s 
hand lifts, he lifted it. He may deny it, hut no one else lifted that hand. 

There are only two possible responses by a subject to a request that 
he lift his hand and not lift it. He can lefusc to do anything and thereby 
antagonize the hypnotist and end the trance session. He can lift his hand 
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and simultaneously deny that he is lifting it, or conceivably that it is 
lifting. 54 A third possibility would be for him to lift it and say he did, 
and then the hypnotist would say, “But I told you not to lift it,” and 
the procedure would begin again. 

Every trance induction method involves this kind of contradictory request. 
Indeed whenever one requests “involuntary” behavior from another person 
he is inevitably requesting that the subject do something and simultaneously 
requesting that he not do it. This is what "involuntary” means. 

Not only is the double-level request apparent in trance induction, but 
during the process of deepening the trance it becomes even more obvious. 
At some time or other in hypnotic interaction the hypnotist tests or chal- 
lenges the subject. These challenges are all formally tin; same: the hypnotist 
asks the subject to do something and simultaneously asks him not to do 
it. The most common is the eye dost no challenge. The hypnotist asks 
the subject to squeeze his eyes tightly closed during a count of thiec, and 
at the count of three the subject is asked to try to open his eyes. He 
is told that the harder he tries to open them the more tightly they will 
remain closed. Once again the request “Open your eyes" is qualified by 
the statement “Keep your eyes closed.” Essentially the subject is told, “Obey 
this suggestion,” and then he is told, “Don't obey my suggestions.” When 
the test is successful and the subject keeps his eyes closed, *he is said 
to be “involuntarily” unable to open them. Observing his behavior we 
would say he is keeping his eyes closed and qualifying this behavior with 
the statement that he is not keeping them dosed. 

The Double Bind 

This double level request which the hypnotist poses ran be labeled a 
“double bind” and its characteristics can be described. A "double hind” 
is present when one person communicates a message' and qualifies that 
message with an incongruent message in a situation where the other person 
must respond to these contradictory messages, cannot leave the field, and 
cannot comment on the contradiction (1). The hypnotic situation not only 
contains double level requests by the hypnotist, but also the other two 
elements: the subject cannot comment on the contradiction or leave the 
field. It is difficult for the subject to leave the field because he has usually 
requested a trance to begin with. Most hypnosis is done with voluntary 
subjects. It is also difficult for the subject to comment on the incongruence 
in the hypnotist’s suggestions because of the hypnotist’s approach. If a 
subject is asked to concentrate on his hand and comments on this suggestion 

“The use of the term “denial” here does not imply that the subject is calcu- 
latedly denying that he is lifting his hand. He inay subjectively be certain that 
the hand is lifting itself. The emphasis here is on his behavior. 
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bv askinir why lie should, he is usually mfoimed that he does not need 
to inquire \\h\ but should motels follow stions The behaviot of the 
hypnotist rather effectively presents the subject limn iniMgmi’ m comet- 
sation about tiu hypnotist s he ha\ior 

As an illustration ot an obvious double bind dtiiint* a hypnotic induction 
a usistant subject onto said to Milton Inckson ‘You may be able to 
hvpnotr/e othci pi oplc l>ut vou tint hvpnoti/c me 1 Erickson invited tht 
subject to tin l( ( tint pliiioim askid him to sit novui and tlun s«ad to 
him 1 w mt vou to st iv i\\ ik( widn and wield aw ike wielei and widci 
iw eke 71 k subject piomptlv went into 1 elu p litme The subject w is 
laud \ 1 th 1 double Itvil messi^e Conn up hue mcl into a tia ice 
md Stav iw ike lie knew tint if In followed Ericksons suggestions, 
he would co iito 1 timec I licit foie lie w is clctennincd not to follow 

Ins mi ^ ( tons \ c t d Ik iff use cl to follow the sue, estion to si iv avwke, 
lit would o into 1 ti me e 1 Inis lie \ is < unlit 111 i double bind Note 
tint the st wtie not intit lv two e onti idle loi\ mtsswes tiny wen two 
e out r edit loi v / / e>l me si t 1 he st ite me lit St iv iw ike w is tfuah/ttfl 

l»\ 01 li imeel In tin me sm e ( emit uj> hen uid t»o into a timet 

Smee one 1 n ns 1 e w is ejudiii(d by inothei tin v win ol chib lent Intis 

t»f me sm t Such ((I file tn levels of n e ss 1 e in iv oc< in when veibtl 

si t< im nt tom of void hods move me lit 01 tin conte \tud situation 

fjinlilv t ic b >1 1 ee 1 1 uon ititntK \ double level nit ss lie in iv oeem in 

t sn le st ite me nt f 01 1 \ imple if one ptison sivs to inothei Disobey 

me the ot be t pe ise n is 1 it e el with in me on ment set of messi'cs and 

< in n< itlie 1 c be \ nm cliobev 11 lit obe\s Ik is elisobe vinj . 1 and if lu dis- 

oht s Ik isobtvm I be st lie n e nt Disobev mt e out tins a tju ilifu at ion 

of itself md t m lx ti msl 11 d into Dint oIhv iiiv eomminds' md tlu 
simult m< ous qu ililym^ stele mint Don t obev inv < oinin md t) not obey 
uiv (ommmds \ 1 vp »otie < h ill< n consists ol tins tspt of it f (in st 

When the hvpnotisi [ tstnts me merit in ssa es to the subject the 
sibject t ni onlv lesponei satisf ie tonly with mcninni'nt messages 1 lie j>c- 
c till tv kinds of bih iv 101 exhibited bv i Jo jinot m subject an it e i|>io( als 
to the tiv pnntist s lecjucsts \s in illusti ition, we ean duurani livpr otu 
inte lac tion in this w w 



The ’ettPi A represents tlu hypnotists statement Keep your ryes open 
and stare at this j joint This statement is qualified by B “Your eyelids 
will close” The subject cannot respond satisfactorily if he responds to 
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A and keeps his eyes open. Nor can he respond satisfactorily by responding 
to B and closing them. He can only respond with incongruent messages 
when asked to close his eyes and not close them. He must close them, 
C, and qualify this closing with a denial that he did it, D. 

Should the subject respond to only A or B, and thereby respond congru- 
ently, the hypnotist is likely to point out to him that he is not cooperating 
and begin again. More clever hypnotists will handle a congruent response 
in other ways. For example, if a subject should stubbornly keep his eyes 
open, thus responding only to A, the hypnotist might suggest that he hold 
them open as long as he can, no matter h&w much of an effort this 
is. In this way he ultimately produces the eye closure and accepts the 
weariness as an “involuntary” response. 

Essentially the hypnotist is saying to the subject, “Do as I say, but 
don't do as I say,” and the subject is responding with, ‘Tin doing what 
you say, but I'm not doing what you say.'’ Since human beings can 
communicate at two levels, this type of interaction becomes possible. 


The Hypnotic Relationship 

The relationship between hypnotist and subject was previously described 
as the enforcement of a complementary relationship by the hypnotist. When 
the subject responds to the hypnotist's messages lathei than initiating his 
own, he is joining the hypnotist ir a mutual definition of the relationship 
as complementary. When the subject “resists," he is opposing the hypnotist's 
complementary maneuvers with counter-maneuvers. Characteristically these 
define the lelationship with the hypnotist as symmetrical —one between 
equals - father than complementary. The hypnotist (ountcis these ma- 
neuveis with maneuvers of his own which define the relationship as 
complementary. He may, for example, ask the subject to resist him. In 
this way a symmetrical maneuver is re-defined as complementary. It becomes 
behavior requested, and therefore* to respond symmetrically is to do as 
tilt* hypnotist says and so behave as one does in a complementary relation- 
ship. This “topping” or countering the maneuvers of the subject was de- 
scried as essentially an attempt by the hypnotist to win control of what 
sort of relationship he and the subject are in. 

The particular maneuver of the hypnotist, the double bind, makes it 
impossible for the subject to counter with a maneuver which defines the 
relationship as symmetrical. If one is asked to do something and simultane- 
ously asked not to do it, one cannot refuse to follow' suggestions. If the 
subject responds or if he does not respond he is doing what the hypnotist 
requests and w hen one does what another requests, he is in a complementary 
relationship. The subject can only behave symmetrically by commenting 
on the contradiction or leaving the field and ending the relationship. If 
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he leaves the field, the relationship is ended. If he comments on the 
hypnotist's statements and therein behaves in a symmetrical way, he is 
likely to meet a counter -maneusri which enforces a complementary rela- 
tionship. The hypnotist may, for example, suggest that he comment on his 
behavior, thereby stepping to the meta-complementary level and defining 
the comments its responses to his suggestions. Then, if the subject comments, 
he is doing what he is told and theiefoie defining the relationship as 
complement try. 

A complication must he added to this description of hypnosis To say 
that the hypnotist imposes a complementary relationship and the subject 
in trance is agreeing to this definition is to lea\e hypnosis undifferentiated 
from other t\pes of relationship Comm.iblv there are many other situations 
in which one person tells another what to do and the other willingly 
does what he is told so that the > mutually define the' relationship as com- 
plementary. Yet hi these other situations trance behavior is not apparent. 
The person doing v\h»l lie 1 is told does not manifest denials that he is 
doing so It seems apparent tn.it traine behavior is not explained by saying 
that the subject and hvpnotisl behave in those' ways which define their 
n lationsfup as tomplementan The c omplication is this: the hypnotist not 
oiils pievents tin* sub|ei t from behaving mi svminetric al wavs, thus lotting 
him f o behave m c omplementaiv wavs. hut he prevents the subject from 
U bavin" m c omplementaiv v ays as well 

If the subject n sisis the hypnotist, thus behaving in a symmetrical way, 
the InjHiotist niav ask huu to lesist, thus forcing him to behave in a 
ioinplenientaiv way However, if the* subject behaves in a complementary 
wav and follows suggestions willinclv, the livj nolist then asks him to behave 
sviiimc tiic alls lh* jsks the* subject to 1 el use to follow Ins suggestions. Kssen- 
tiallv a challenge is a ic*c|uest t!».it die subject irsUt the hypnotist, since 
tin* subject is ash*d to do something the hyjmotist has told him not to do. 
A( tuullv the double bind pievents both complementary and symmetrical 
behavior Just as one cannot refuse to lesjjoed to a double Hind and is 
therein prevented from behaving symmetrically, one cannot behave in a 
complementary way by responding because he is also being told not to 
iesjx*nd. The subject is also prevented irom achieving the thiid type of 
relationship, the meta-c omplementaiv C.onc eivabl / he could Ut the hyp- 
notist tell him v hat to do and m this * ise be labeling what the hvpnotisl 
does as done with his permission. However when he behaves in this way, 
the hypnotist requests that he try to prevent himself from doing what the 
hypnotist asks and acknowledge that he cannot. The challenge forces him 
to abandon inet,i complementary behavior. Whichever a ay the subject 
tries to define relationship with the hypnotist, he finds the hypnotist 
refusing to accept that ty[>e of relationship. 

The hypothesis offer od here seems ter have reached an impasse at this 
point. It was said earlier that all behavior of a person defines his type 
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of relationship with another and it was then said that all relationships 
can be classified as uthei symmetric al, complementary, or mcta-cornple- 
mentarv Now it is said that the trance subject's behavior does not define 
the relationship m am of these wavs A wav out of this impasse is possible 
when it is seen that tin \uhjut is not behaving All of his behavior is 
labeled as not his behavior, and so he cannot be indicating what soit 
of telationship he is in Tin goal of the hypnotist is precisely this 
to prevent the subject from contiolling what sort of relationship they 
have He prevents the subject from defining the relationship as symmetneal, 
complementary, or inela-compleiruntarv bv inducing him to negate or denv 
that behavior which would define the relationship If Mr A is responding 
to Mr B, the very existence of that response defines the ltlationslnp as 
cornplc mentaiy Ilowevei, if Mr A responds to Mr B and denies that In 
is responding, then his response is not clc fining Ins n lalionship 1 he behavior 
of the subject in trance docs not define a particular kmc! of relationship but 
indicates that the subject is not clc fining the relationship at all I he control 
of what soit of relationship it is rests with the hypnotist and this differen- 
tiates the hypnotic relationship fiom all others 

To clarify and differentiate the hvpnotic n lalionship from olhets, a dia- 
gram can be drawn which represents am relationship When any two 
people* mre t for the* first time and begin to internet with e aeAi other all 
soits of messages an* potentiallv possible between them lluy may in tc 1 - 
change insults compliments sexual passes, ic |< 1 tins* statements, violent 
blows, and so on All ot these potential kinds of interaction are le piese nte*d 
in Figute I In Xs As the two people internet, tliev work out between 
them what sent of Ixhavioi, or what soi t ol messages an to tike plaet 
hetwee'n the*m r l lit v agree th.it certain messages are not to ex cm in this 
relationship and that othe 1 kinds ate to bi included Thus tliev draw a 

lint differentiating what is to take place 111 this paitieular relationship 
and what is not I Ins is 1 epi esented by the line in the* diagram which 
includes some Xs and excludes others H)i e'xample if Mi A uitici/e* 
Mr B, therein placing cntic ism from him within the liann of the lelation- 
ship, Mr B mav sa\ ‘ I won't take 1 criticism from vou," thcrebv excluding it 

from the relationship It Mr A agiees to this them criticism by him is 

outside the line* lather than in it Human interaction consists of mutual 
behavior which indicates whe ic this line is to be drawn 

All the items oi behavior, 01 messages, interchanges b\ two people can 
be elissifie*d as behavior which defines the relationship as svmmetueal 01 
behavior which defines it as complementary Thus an X in Figure 1 

becomes a member ol the class ‘complementary” or the class ^symmetrical ” 
A criticism by Mr A indicates a complemcntarv relationship, and Mi 
B's refusal to accept it indicates a svmmetueal relationship In this way 
the two people work out what soit of relationship it is. complementary or 
symmetrical, by what sort of behavioi they agree shall be included 
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within the relationship Fitfuie 2 represents a hv |H>thetic alls extreme com- 
plementary relationship 

An) two people interacting aie comtantlx working out what soit of 

bchaxioi is to take plact in the relationship Howexei, the\ are working 

out a hi»hei lex cl piohlcm who is to decide or control, xxhat sort of 

behavioi is to take place As tin s biliaxe with each other, each message 

hx the lact of its existence unplit s that it belongs in the relationship 
At the same time each message is (|uahhcd In othei messages which muuate 
such lekas .is 4 Ilns imssi«< Ik lonas in oiu u lationship," 01 * Does this 
message heloni* in our relationship’ 01 I Ins message brloiu»s in out 
relationship whither um like it or not ' Implicit m these ijualifxim* messages 




is m ittc nipt u> xvoik out who js to cImkIc what dm ssae»c , or type ol he- 
ll i\ joi in to tak( pi in in this m htionship In a normal relationship this 
di < tdin. is slnn d \ otitis n< sin 1* < ountc is \x ith on< of his own and 
each i i icl i< itis tint In iscli<idin i » whit hi h ixinr is 1< takf plate and there- 
Iom what soi t of ol Oiomhip it is 

\\ I it chfh mill itt s the hvpnotu * htionship lioui otlms is the mutual 
a mm merit which is \ oi cl out th it tin hxpnotist is to i ontrol what sort 
ol hchaxini is to t ll c pi icc Mlhflnxiot fiom tlu si tl> j« c 1 is < it 1 1 « r mutated 
l>\ tlu hypnotist or »1 tin subject dots initiate some Ixhaxioi it is labeled 
as not hi iwj imtnud b\ him lo axoid con i film 1 what son ol hfliaxior 
is to take plan the sublet must (j . hi y what fu does with dr Dials that 
he is doint> it that it n bcnis* don« or that it is hi ini' done in this 
place mcl tutu "11 us at tin <|ualif\m" level he is behaving in those x\ayx 
which axoid cUlmim tin re latmnship b\ avoiding the unplic ition that 
h’s hihaxior is done in relationship to tlu hxpnotist I he hypnotist takes 
control not onl r the bchixioi which taki s place but of tlu 1 (jualifii at ions 
of that hehaxioi A diaqiam of the hvpnotir ir lationslnp would look like 
Figure ^ 

By placing whatexer happens m ‘the relationship within a mcta-coniple- 
inentary fiame the outer rude in the dianram, the hxpnotist completely 
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controls what sort of behavior is to take place and therefore where the 
relationship line is to be drawn The tranc e is successful when the subject com- 
municates the messages requested by the hypnotist, qualifies those messages 
with denials that he is communicating them and therefore denies that he is 
defining the relationship, and thereby acknowledges that the hypnotist is 
in control of the definition ol the relationship This is, of course, a statement 
about a hypothetically ideal hypnotic relationship In practice no subject 
will let a hypnotist take compli te conti ol of the relationship 

When the hypnotic subject avoids defining his relationship with the 
hypnotist, he appears to experience a variety of subjective experiences at 
the perceptual and somatic level Ills perception of himself, the world, 
time and space', and the behavior of other people undergoes distortions 
which seem to occur outside 1 of Ins control and often outside of his awareness 
This paper has not dealt with the nature or extent of these' presumed 
distortions but rather an attempt has been made to describe the interpersonal 
context in which they occur Such an attempt has relevance outside the 
field of hypnosis Many tvpes of psychopathology aic characterized hv in- 
trapsychu distentions so similar to those which occur m hypnotic trance 
that hypnotic subjects are often used to demonstrate psychiatric symptoms 
If less emphasis is put upon the mtrapsvchic jrioc esses of pttunts and 
more on then behavior within a relationship it is conceivable tint a de- 
scriptive system can be developed which will classify tin mte i pc rsonal situ i- 
tions which piovoke many cluneal symptoms Although the hypnotic rela- 
tionship is a unique type , the pecytiai kinds of communication sequences 
which occur between hypnotist and subject may be found outside the hyp- 
notic situation in the pcisonal relationships ol individuals Presumably when 
more exact de s< i lptions of human interaction are develojw'd, the inter per- 
sonal situations which provoke mtrapsvchic distuibancis will be better 
unde i stood 


Summary 

An mte i actional dc sc upturn of the lnpnotic situation has been pi evented 
with special emphasis on the relationship between hypnotist and subject 
as they communicate with one another The communicative behavior ol 
hypnotist and subject was described m teims ol the ways they behave 
and the ways they qualify that behavior These two levels of communication 
function together to define the soit ol relationship they have with each 
other It was suggested that the hvpnotwt communicates two contradictory 
levels of message to the subject m a situation where the subject must 
respond, cannot comment on the conti adu tor v requests, and cannot leave 
the field This double level communication of the hypnotist was termed 
a ‘‘double bind" Induction techniques and “challenges' 5 were described 
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as requests that the subject do something and simultaneous requests that 
he not do them. The response of the subject is to do them and deny 
he is doing them and thereby manifest "involuntary” or trance behavior. 
The “involuntary” was defined as actions by the subject qualified by state* 
ments that the subject did not make those actions. His qualifying statements 
consist of statements that hr did not do something, that something was 
not done, that it was not done for the hypnotist, or that it was not done 
in this time and place. The hypnotic relationship was classified as meta-com- 
plementary within a tiamewoik of three jjossihle types of relationship. 
It was argued that ti.mce hehaxioi takes place when the hypnotist controls 
what sott of relationship lie has with the subject and the subject cannot 
indicate what soil of relationship it is. r | he jKTceptual and somatic experi* 
ewes of the lnpnotic subject were consideied a pioduct of this kind of 
relationship with the emphasis on the intei action, which is observable, 
rather than on the suh|ecti\e experiences ol the subject, which are 
conjee tuie. 



9 

Hypnosis and the Concept of the Generalized 
Reality-Orientation 1 



Ronald E. Shot 1 


Hypnotic theory has long been encumbered by concepts such as dissocia- 
tion, suggestion, ideomotor activity, and automatism. Although uselul dis- 
tinctions are embedded in these 1 concepts, the) are incomplete and aT times 
misleading. This paper will attempt to ie-synthesi/e the implications of 
these concepts in a somewhat different fashion. 

A significant advance rn thinking aWbut hypnosis became available with 
White’s publication of A Prifau to a Tluory of Hypnotism (26) in which 
he viewed hypnosis as the lesult of two intertwined processes 1 (a) goal- 
directed striving which (b) takes place in an altered psychological state. 
White recognized that hypnosis cannot be understood without healing in 
mind its motivational held and insisted that hypnosis must become a sophis- 
ticated chapter in social psychology before its proper contiibution to the 
understanding of behavior can be made. White recognized that his views 
were not utterly unique, but his clarity and insistence on their broad mcan- 
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ing made his formulation a significant advance in theory construction even 
though admittedly heuristic. 

In the first part of his theory White defined hypnosis as “meaningful 
goal-directed striving, its most general goal being to beha\e like a hypnotized 
person as this is continuously defined by the operator and understood by 
the subject. . . . Goal-directed striving [does not] necessarily imply either 
[conscious] awareness or intention.” 

Whites view of goal-directed striving is sufficiently well known that there 
is little need to review it further. 

The second part of White’s theory, that of the altered psychologic state, 
has never received more than peripheral attention. Although White con- 
sidered the notion of altered state vital to any adequate theory of hypnosis, 
he did not develop what he meant by it beyond asserting its importance. 
Happily, there are a number of indirect references to the specifications 
of the altered state spread tlnoughout White’s paper so that it is possible 
to reconstruct his underlying conception of it to some extent from his 
descriptive statements. 

In speaking about trance induction White comments, “When a person 
is drowsy, his images and experiences tend to become more vivid, more 
concrete, and more absolute. Abstract piocesses and complex frames of 
reference seem to be highly vulnerable to fatigue*. The operator avails 
himself of this vulnerability, reduces as far as possible the perceptual sup- 
ports which might serve to sustain a wider frame of icference . . . and 
thus encourages drowsiness to take a small toll from the higher integrative 
processes.” Implicit in this quotation is the recognition that drowsiness 
per se is not the altered state, blit rather that drowsiness helps reduce 
the abstract, integrative frames of reference that usually support and give 
context for all daily experiences. When the perceptual supports that sustain 
this wide frame of reference an* withdrawn, the frame of reference itself 
fades. 9 From the quotation it would appear then that White equates the 
altered state with the loss of a wide, complex, supportive frame of refer- 
ence which is a kind of mental supersti net lire used in waking life 
to give substance and meaning to all experiences. Of special interest is 
White’s observation of the high vulnerability of such supportive frames 
of reference to fatigue. He implies that the mual state of waking alertness 
is so fragile that simple drowsiness or fatigue can debilitate it, and implies 
furthermore that the altered state seen m hypnosis is akin to many related 
states, that is, wherever tin* significant aspect of the usual state of waking 
alertness is temporarily decomposed. 

White further states, “It is significant that one of the commonest com- 
plaints of unsusceptible [hypnotic] subjects is that they could not forget 

■•The present writer would insist that the altered state can exist without any 
drowsiness whatsoever. Drowsiness has a certain indirect instrumental value in 
teaching an individual how to achieve the altered state, but it is not intrinsic 
to it nor is it essential to go through drowsiness to achieve it. 
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the situation as a whole . . . insofar as [these] are not signs of unfavorable 
motivation, they imply that the frame of reference has refused to contract, 
that in spite of external circumstances there remains an internal alertness 
to ‘other considerations’ which is the opposite of drowsiness and the enemy 
of successful hypnosis.” In this passage White emphasizes further that the 
altered state is a contraction of the usual frame of reference. When this 
occurs there is a consequent forgetting of the situation as a whole and 
a loss of the internal alertness to the whole universe of other considerations 
which usually fills our waking minds. 

In a later statement White (27) recognizes the desirability of expanding 
his views about the altered state. 

“It would have been better, I think, to develop at more length the 
idea of a contracted frame of reference, or, as I would now prefer to 
put it, a contracted frame of activation. What has to be explained is 
how the hypnotic suggestions achieve their peculiar success, and I think 
the explanation should include tw'o things: first the presence of a single 
ruling motivation, and second the exclusion by quieting of all promptings 
and even the sensory avenues of such prompting that might set up competing 
processes.” White thus reasserts that hypnosis is to be understood as a com- 
plex of two processes; first, the single ruling motivation which is a clear 
reference to his view of goal-directed striving, and second, the quieting 
of all avenues of promptings which refers to the altered state. White goes 
on to describe how these two processes interact in hypnosis and iff some 
related states. 

“ . . . A fruitful comparison [is possible] between hypnosis and other 
states, such as great fear or excitcmcijrf, in which volition is transcended. 
All such [latter] states are monomotivational ... in the sense that one 
extremely powerful motive or one strong preoccupation momentarily towers 
over all other processes. Hypnosis achieves the same relative effect at low 
dynamic intensities [by] quieting the competitors rather than heightening 
the chief process.” The relative isolation of the hypnotic strivings is thus 
viewed as occurring partially by default, i.e , because the usual competitors 
for attention have been artificially quieted rather than because of an over- 
powering single motivation, as in states of great fear. 

In recent years Sarbin (22) has extended White’s theory, rephrasing 
it into the language of social psychology. White’s concept of striving becomes 
with Sarbin a special case of 1 ole-taking, and the altered state a simple 
derivation of profound organismic involvement in the role. Sarbin view's 
even the deepest hypnotic phenomena as a kind of as-if behavior, w'hich 
is not sham, but involves such a submergence of the self in the role that 
the subject can perceive the situation in no other way. He does not try 
to theorize, however, about the kinds of processes which might underlie 
such an inability to perceive the situation in another way. That Sarbin’s 
view of this condition is not opposed to White’s conception of the altered 
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state can be seen in the following quotation. “When the subject takes 
the hypnotic role ... a shift occurs from a sharp, alert, objective and critical 
attitude to a relatively relaxed, diffuse, and uncritical one. . . . The alert 
orientation is highly valued and supported in our society . . . [subjects] 
must shift their focus to a relaxed, diffuse orientation which . . . allows 
for more active [role-taking]” (22) . 

The present paper attempts to develop the system of ideas implicit in 
White s descriptions of the altered state. A series of twelve propositions 
has been formulated in regard to the processes that produce the altered 
state, along with their implications and ramifications for hypnosis, related 
states, and cognitive theory in general. 

1 • The usual state of consciousness is characterized by the mobilization 
of a structured frame of reference in the background of attention which 
supports 3 interprets , and gives meaning to all experiences. This frame of 
reference will be called the usual generalized reality-orientation . 

Perhaps the best way to explain what is meant by this proposition is 
to describe a state of consciousness in which the usual generalized reality- 
orientation is not mobilized, in order to sec moie clearly the psychic func- 
tions that are imputed to it. Many experiences could be cited as illustra- 
tions — from literature, “mystic” experiences, or pathologic states. The best 
of these have the quality of merging of self and world (as in the typical 
Nirvana experience) whereas the cleaiest illustration of our proposition 
would be an instance of the loss of self and world entirely. A personal 
subjective experience of the wiitei’s meets the lequircment. The experience 
is cited purely as illustrative material. It is understood that such material 
cannot constitute proof but it does supply a useful basis with which to 
discuss our conception. 

Although the experience may appear unusual and idiosyncratic, the writer 
has been able to secure reports of similar experiences fiom a variety of 
people whenever it is cleaily understood what kind of experiences are 
being referred to. Characteristically, people have such experiences but pay 
no attention to them and aie not aware that anything significant has 
happened. Perhaps the reader may recall similar experiences of his own. 

I had been asleep for a number of hours. My level of body tonus 
was fairly high and my mind < lear of d»eam-iniages so that I believe 
I was not asleep but rather in mine kind of trance-like state. At that 
time I was neither conscious of my pessonal identity, nor of prior experiences, 
nor of the external woild. It was just that out of nowhere I was aware 
of my own thought processes. I did not know, however, that they were 
thought processes or who I w'as, or even that I was an /. There was 
sheer awareness in isolation from any kind of experiential context. It was 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant, it was not goal -directed, just sheer existing. 
After a time a “wondering” started to fill my awareness; that there was 
something more than this, a gap, an emptiness. As soon as this “wondering” 
was set into motion there was immediately a change in my awareness. 
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In an instant, as if in a flash, full awareness of myself and reality expanded 
around me. To say that “I woke up'* or that “I remembered,” while 
perhaps lormt, would miss the point of the experience entirely. The sig- 
nifirant thing was that my mind changed fundamentally in that brief instant. 
In rcdis< oveiinq myself and the woild, something vital had happened; 
suddenly all of the spec ilk a lions of reality had become appaicnt to me. 
At one moment my awareness was devoid of all structure and in the 
next moment 1 was myself in a multivatied universe of time, spare, motion, 
and desire. 

It will be noted that in this experience the sudden recollection was not 
of specific things about the world as such; rathe*, what enveloped me 
was the whole abstract superstructure of relationships which serves as the 
foundation for rny viewing the woild. Into the immediate background 
of my awareness a framework, or orientation to the world, was leintioduced 
in which the woild existed and in which I as a sepaiate entity existed 
also. A mental representation of the woild suddenly took a position in 
my mind where it could serve to interpret everything else. I, therefore, 
“rediscovered” the world, and, as a by-product, found myself in it. Tt 
was not simply that the distinction between self and world was remade. 
Both self and world and the distinction between them were all dependent 
upon reforming something more profound in which they all existed as 
by-products. • 

For whatever complex of reasons, the orientation or framework of experi- 
ences which I usually have in rny normal waking life- -to interpret auto- 
matically and give context to all my thought and experience's was at this 
time not operating. And although I could reorganize it almost instantly, 
until I had reorganized it, nothing could exist for me except the vaguest 
awareness without even awareness of self. Before its return, self, world, 
past, or logic were totally incomprehensible, indeed, they could not even 
begin to exist. This experience illustrates our proposition that everything 
which is consciously know n is predicated upon there existing in the imme- 
diate' background of one's awareness a structured complex of recollections 
that support, give substance to, and critically integrate every further item 
of experience. Moreover, this usual orientation to reality cannot be taken 
for granted as a constant given , but rather can temporarily disintegrate 
in special states of mind, such as the one described. This brings us to 
tire second proposition. 

2. (fl) The gt finalized reality-orientation don not maintain ils' rvgnancy 
as the cognitive superstructure in the background of awareness without 
active mental efforts constantly devoted to its maintenance. However, this 
active effort is not usually consciously directed. 

( b ) Whenever its supportive energy diminishes, the generalized 
reality-orientation fades into the more distant background of attention and 
becomes relatively nonfunctional. 

In this regard it is proper to reiterate White’s reference to the fragility 
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of wide frames of reference; their vulnerability to fatigue and drowsiness 
on the one hand and to hyperpreoccupation on the other. It has not 
gone unrecognized that under certain circumstances such as panic, sleep, 
toxic states of deprivation, toxic delirium, and perhaps, sensory-deprivation 
and brainwashing, the generalized reality-orientation has less functional 
strength, and that consequently, inhibitions, awareness of surroundings, crit- 
ical capacities, intellectual skills, and the ability to reality-test deteriorate. 

Although it is sensible to hypothesize that the generalized reality-orienta- 
tion is upheld by active efforts on the pait of the organism, it should not, 
however, be conceived as necessarily consciously directed effort. It is con- 
sciously directed when wo study, i.e., when we deliberately tty to structure 
our mind with various ideas. Most of the time, howe\er, the direction 
is essentially nonconscious and even seemingly “automatic” (as w'hen wc 
drive our car or play tennis or compichend a social situation). The organ- 
ism must maintain an adequate reality-orientation both in the special sense 
of driving a car or in the moie general sense of generalized awareness. 
He must do this because it is the only “tool” he has to deal effectively 
with the masses of complex icalitv stimuli which bombaid him throughout 
waking life. To let it lapse* in average day-to-day living is to invite an 
automobile* accident, or more generally, chaos and catastiophe in his com- 
merce with reality. 

The special aspect of the generalized reality-orientation necessary for 
driving — which can be called the special diivim? orientation once learned 
becomes automatic and “leflexive” and is usually maintained without ap- 
parent effoit by the driver. But actually it is fragile and probationary, 
dependent upon its active maintenance by nonconscious forces. The special 
driving orientation may lapse to a serious extent in f?tiguc and monotony 
states (so-called “highway hypnosis”). Every driver has moments of “tem- 
porary inattention.” Such “inattention is only secondarily a lack of atten- 
tion to external reality; even more important is a lack ot full and ready 
mobilization of the special driving orientation by the driver. The central 
fact is the lapsing of the special driving orientation fiom its rcgnancy 
in the immediate background of attention. Note that the special driving 
orientation may be fully mobilized in suite of conversations or concurrent 
thoughts while driving, and that it m.tv temporarily fade at other times 
for no other reason than that the roadway does not call for its exercise. 
These factors can also be observed in regard to the more generalized 
reality -01 ientation. 

In many circumstances, however, it is all right for the individual to 
allow his reality-orientation to slip away. Sleep is the prime example, but 
there are other situations, equally nonpathologic, wheic the individual feels 
safe and protected enough to do so. Hypnosis is one example. The complete 
absorption in music, especially of the abstract type, is another; it also 
occurs in focal attention (24), peak experiences (17), mystic experiences 
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(12, 13, 14), B-cognition (16), and the inspirational phase of creativity 
(8, 11). In those latter examples the generalized reality-orientation may 
not just inadvertently slip away but may be voluntarity and deliberately 
renounced. Kris gives many examples under the concept of “voluntary re- 
gression in the service of the ego” ( 15) . 

The Freudian concept of regression thus refers in some fashion to the 
giving up of the usual orientation to reality but it implies that in its 
stead a new reality-orientation more appropriate to a prior state of psycho- 
sexual development is integrated. The concept that the reality-orientation 
per se may fade is alien to the Freudian view. This is understandable 
given Freud’s interest in psychopathology rather than cognitive organization, 
but makes the concept of regression too tangential for our use. 1 

3. The generalized reality-orientation is developed slowly throughout 
the life-cycle . 

The work of Piaget (21), Werner (25), and others has demonstrated 
that an individual’s orientation to reality is built up slowly through many 
stages of development. There is thus little need to expound this proposition 
further here. Graphic discussions have been long available of the child’s 
first distinction of himself from his environment, the development of a 
body image, and the emergence of the concept of an external reality, 
as separated from the self (1, 2, 5, 19) . # 

4. The concept of generalized reality-orientation is not equivalent to 

the many processes that derive from it , not is it a mere sum total of 
them . f 

The generalized reality-orientation is a structured complex of recollec- 
tions, an abstractive superstructure of ideas or superordinate gestalt of inter- 
relationships. From its totality are derived various concepts and functions, 
some of which are reality-testing, body-image, critical self-awareness, cogni- 
tion of self, world, other people, time, space, logic, purpose, various inhibi- 
tions, conscious fears and defenses. Just as the number seven has mathe- 
matical meaning only when it is embedded within the whole number system, 
so, for example, the idea of self has no sensible meaning unless embedded 
w'ithin an adequate orientation to reality. This goes beyond the simpler 
distinction between self and external world. Before the time when a child 
makes the distinction between self and world, he nevertheless has some 
kind of reality-orientation, albeit an immature one. 

Moreover, the reality-orientation does not exist just to “test” reality. 
While reality-testing is certainly an important derivation, the conception 
goes beyond it. The reality-orientation is reality, at least in the sense that 

4 Those who wish to view our discussion in general Freudian terminology may 
consider the generalized reality-orientation roughly equivalent to the cognitive 
components of the ego or the secondary-process orientation (7). The gestaltist 
and Lewinian concepts of structured psychological field or lifespace are also 
applicable if one were to modify the concepts to include nonconscious com- 
ponents. 
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it is the inner surrogate for reality which the person must have in order 
to interpret anything (to “test” anything for that matter). All entities 
and events (self, time, space, purpose) exist for an individual only because 
they are predicated upon the mobilization of an adequate reality-orientation 
in which such secondary functions (such as reality-testing and differentiation 
of self from environment) can exist. 

5. The generalized reality-orientation is not an inflexible entity but 
is of shifting character with many facets. What emerges into the central 
background of attention depends on the special cognitive requirements of 
the immediate situation . 

It is almost trivial to observe that the mind is devoted to different 
things at different times, and that the cognitive orientation to the task 
at hand varies considerably with the differing requirements of the task. R 
The generalized reality-orientation cannot be conceived as an inflexible 
entity, but rather must be viewed as allowing different aspects of itself 
to emerge into more central focus while other aspects are relegated to 
more distant positions. 

The reality-orientation is, therefore, always in some flux in normal wak- 
ing life, so that certain aspects of it are ternpoiarily given more central 
focus and other aspects are made so distant as to be nonfunctional, except 
as a mass of vague apperceptions which lies far behind the immediate 
background of attention. When watching a baseball game, for example, 
the rules of baseball are given a central position in the background of 
our attention and many other aspects of the generalized reality-orienta- 
tion-- such as the system of skills used in swimming- -are so formless as 
to he temporarily inoperative. But the important thing about our waking 
life is that although therr can be a relative emphasis on this or that, 
the remainder of the reality-orientation is still vaguely within the bounds 
of conscious awareness. If someone asks us about the Australian Crawl, 
for example, we can pull the relevant information into central focus quickly 
with no profound shift in mental state, even while watching a baseball 
game. 

This brings 11 s to the next proposition. 

6. (a) In normal waking life , evin win ye special aspects of the gen- 
eralized reality-orientation are in focus, the rest of it is in close 

communication at all times. When close communication is lost , the resultant 
state of mind may be designated as trance. 

(b) Any state in which the generalized reality-orientation has faded 
to relatively nonfunctional unawareness may be teimed a trance state . 

It is only when we become so absorbed in one segment of reality (and 
so oblivious to the rest of it that we lose easy contact with it) that we 

“There is a considerable body of* experimental work on these relationships in 
academic psychology under the concepts of attention, mental set, and selective 
perception. See also Bartlett’s work on schemas (3). 
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begin to approach the special state of disintegration of the reality-orientation 
which is trance. Indeed the induction of hypnotic trance takes place in 
just this way: focusing one’s attention on a small range of preoccupations 
and concurrently allowing the usual orientation to reality to slip away 
into temporary oblivion so that certain behaviors can function in isolation 
from the totality of generalized experiences. 

The concept of isolation stems from Goldstein's work with brain-injured 
individuals (9). The concept refers to the fact that an altered organism 
no longer has functionally available the usual background for his reactions, 
and thus the behavior functions in isolation. Some otthe formal character- 
istics of the brain-injured individual concreti/ation, stimulus boundedness, 
rigidity — arc parelleled by certain analogous characteristics in hypnosis, for 
example, suggestibility. 

In this view then suggestibility and hypersuggestibility are not con- 
ceptualized as the primary processes of hypnosis as in the theories of 
Bernheim (4) and Hull (10), but as secondaiy or derivative consequences 
of isolation. 

The notion of relatively nonfunctional unawareness can be Ix'st under- 
stood with an illustration of a common experience. 

I was reading a lathei difficult m icndfii book which lequiied complete 
absorption of thought to follow the aigument. I had lost myself in it, 
and was unaware of the passage of time or my surioundings. Then, without 
warning, something was intruding upon me; a vague, nebulous loeling of 
change. It all took place in a split-socphd, and when it was ovei I discovered 
that my wife had entered the room and had addressed a tematk to me. 
I was then able to call foith the rcmaik itself which had somehow etc lied 
itself into my memory, e\en though at the time it was spoken I was 
not aware of it. 

It will be noted that the experience took place while I was reading 
a passage in a sc ientific work which required great absorption of thought 
for its comprehension. By absorption is meant that in older to understand 
the written statements, it was necessary for me to keep my mind actively 
structured in regard to the specifications and details of the inti irate, tech- 
nical niche of reality that was living referred to. This meant that I had 
to keep in mind, actively and continuously, a whole complex of details 
and interrelationships which were essential at each step of the argument 
in order to follow' it. This does not mean that all details and interrelation- 
ships were full-blown and vividly conscious at each instant, but in some 
fashion there was created in my mind a mental superstructure within which 
each new statement derived its comprehension, and thereby was added 
in turn, to the intricate mental superstructure. 

This intricate mental superstructure thus referred to a specific, technical 
segment of reality. But the larger superstructure of notions about reality 
in general (of which this is but an infinitesimal part) wdiich I usually 
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use most of my waking life to interpret events was temporarily minimized 
in importance in my mind, and, by default, was pushed far back into 
the background of my attention and awareness. Note, however, that the 
book’s special superstructure was also in the background of my awareness. 
But it was in the immediate background; it was the “thing” I was using 
to constantly interpret each new written item. The generalized reality super- 
structure was in the more distant background, and was of little consequence 
to the immediate task. 

It was while I w r as thus absorbed in the book that my wife entered 
the room and spoke to me. As noted above, I did not know that she 
had entered the room, nor did I know that she had spoken to me. In 
some dim way I was aware of somt thing - something intruding. In my 
phenomenal awareness this something was nothing so formal and structured 
as my wife speaking to me. Somewhere out of the \aguest depths of awan*- 
ness an uncomfortable something created a pioblem in me— -a feeling of 
nebulous discornfoit: that there was something to do, something I had to do. 
An instant later and without apparent discontinuity, I ieinstituted into my 
mind's immediate background of attention an orientation to generalized 
reality in which things such as other people, spoken language, wives, sitting 
and reading, and people entering rooms had sensible meaning and existence 
to me. Once the usual reality-orientation was reinstituted into the immediate 
background of conscious attention everything was clear to me. The jumble- 
of-something which had occurred a moment before 1 now knew to be 
words; indeed, words spoken bj my wife, to me. Moreover, the jumble-of- 
something of a moment before had somehow remained reverberating in 
my mind, and now that I had reconstituted within my mind an orientation 
which was adequate to it, 1 thereby and immediately knew what the words 
were. That is, I remembered something which I had not really known 
before except as a senseless jumble- if-something (it was not at that time 
identified even as sounds). The pi xess of recollection was in terms of 
a new’ frame of reference to generalized reality so that the same tilings 
of an instant before were thereby different from what they had been before. 
In the previous frame of reference such things could only be a jurnble-of 
something ; in the new referential sc hema they were my wife’s remark. 

What had happened to the gem^h/ed reality-orientation when I was 
absorbed in the book’ Nothing, except that it had receded far aw'ay into 
the background of my mind, far from the field of conscious awareness. 
The generalized reality-orientation had reference to the features of the 
everyday world. Comprehension of the book required a specific referential 
schema adequate to the particular character of the book’s contents, and 
this was constructed in the immediate background of my attention. The 
generalized everyday frame of reference still existed far out on the periphery 
of awareness-unawareness as a vague, unobtrusive, formless thing, serving 
as some kind of distant support for my special structuring. Moreover, I 
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was not aware that it had faded except afterwards when it was reinstated. 

In some fashion the comment by my wife communicated with the gen- 
eralized, everyday frame of reference, and the processes were initiated which 
brought it into the central arena of my attention. In the process of reinstitut- 
ing this orientation, however , I concurrently relinquished in part my book’s 
orientation and it took me a number of moments to again “get back 
into the book.” Note that I did not really have to “get back into the 
book” but rather had to get the orientation of the book back into me. 

It will be observed that in this illustration reference is made not only 
to an extensive fading of the usual generalized reality-orientation, but also 
to the production of a special little task-orientation.' Such a special task- 
orientation is usually imbedded upon the generalized reality-orientation, but 
can, as in this instance, function with relative isolation. It is these two 
cognitive processes which the writer views as composing the hypnotic trance, 
to wit: 

7. Hypnosis i\ a complex of two fundamental processes. The first is 
the construction of a special , temporary orientation to a small range of 
preoccupations and the second is the i dative fading of the generalized 
reality-orientation into nonfunctional unawareness . 

Although these two processes arc cited as the fundamental core of hyp- 
nosis, they are not exhaustive of the variables relevant to understanding 
it. They refer only to the underlying skeleton, i.e., the fundamental cognitive 
basis of hypnosis which may be assumed universal to all human beings. 
The flesh and blood of hypnosis -its multidimensional clinical richness and 
variation — only appears when hypnosis is viewed in terms of the dynamic 
interrelationships between real people. There is certainly no inherent 
antagonism between the present conceptualization and moje psychodynam- 
ically oriented formulations; indeed, they must supplement each other for 
a complete theory. 15 

Hypnosis, as noted in the example in the above section, is not unique 
in manifesting these two processes. Unlike related conditions, however, hyp- 
nosis has the character of occurring within a special kind of interpersonal 
situation where the task at hand (the special orientation) is to produce 
certain expected phenomena and act like a hypnotic subject. When the 
task at hand is instead a personal preoccupation in a small range of interests, 
the resultant complex is not labeled hypnosis but rather absent-mindedness, 
or daydreaming, or intense meditation. 

Absent-mindedness is the proverbial occupational hazard of the academic 
profession. It is not difficult to show' its formal similarities with hypnotic 
trance. A composite picture of absent-mindedness has been drawn by the 

• For a careful exposition of some of the ways that these two fundamental 
processes are implemented and affected by personality dynamics and the struc- 
ture of the cognitive and interpersonal situation in hypnosis see our forthcom- 
ing publications from the Studies in Hypnosis Project. 
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writer derived from many informal interviews with absent-minded people. 
It is presented in the following paragraph. 

When they become absorbed in something, every nook and cranny of 
their minds is filled with affect-charged information that vibrates in vivid 
availability. Reality” itself becomes almost exclusively the features and 
interrelationships of the task at hand and the rest of the world which 
does not “fit into the task (the day-to-day world of petty business) slips 
far away from their immediate concerns. They become so involved in 
the specific task-orientation that the more generalized reality-orientation in 
which it resides has faded like a weak Ground behind an attention-com- 
pelling Figure. They still operate within the faded reality-orientation to 
some extent; they will eat lunch unless they forget, keep an appointment 
if something reminds them, or drive their cars without mishap. Their 
commerce with reality via the generalized reality-orientation is minimal 
but just enough to be adequate. Most of their energies are placed within 
the special task-oriental ion, and not much remains to support the frame 
of reference in which day-lo-dav meanings exist. External events must be 
especially forceful, with their own inherent oiganizations, to force their 
way through their preoccupations so that the meaning will be grasped. 
Otherwise, they see everything in the terms of the special task-orientation 
and since for example, “picking up the laundiy” has no place or meaning 
in the task-orientation, it may flit away until the generalized reality-orienta- 
tion is reintroduced into a more central focus. After they have refocused 
on everyday reality they may suddenly rediscover that the laundry ha c 
been there all the time. 

In absent-mindedness then, we find to a lesser degree the same two 
cognitive processes viewed as fundamental to deep hypnotic trance. 

8. The generalized reality-orientation does not fade away completely 
either in deepest trance or deepest sin p. 

Even in the deepest trance the generalized icality-orientation never dis- 
appears entirely. Whatever of it does remain, however, is so distant from 
consciousness that it has little effect upon the content of consciousness. 
That some modicum of the reality-orientation remains in the psychic dis- 
tance can he seen in the fact that people do not usually fall out of bed 
at night and that dreams are censort J Even when the generalized reality- 
orientation seems utterly disintegrated something of it remains, continuing 
to function at a deeper level. Any situation arising which calls forth vigilance 
by the organism rapidly reinstates it. This can be observed in hypnosis 
where for one reason or another the subject experiences a minor trauma, 
and as a result tie trance begins to lighten or he awakens entirely. In such 
circumstances subjects will report that suddenly they became aware of 
noises, of their surroundings, and that thoughts began again to fill their 
minds, i.e., that they again began to experience the world and themselves 
in waking terms. Typically, however, they scarcely recall the trauma itself. 
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Even in psychosis where the generalized reality-orientation is profoundly 
disturbed (conceptualized in part as breakdown of ego-organization) some 
aspects of the reality-orientation always remain. 

One is usually not aware, moreover, that the wide orientation has faded. 
Awareness that it has faded itself requires its partial mobilization. One 
can sometimes feel it slipping away, however. This is an experience which 
may frighten an insecure hypnotic subject. 

9. When the generalized reality-orientation fades (a) experiences cannot 
have their usual meanings; ( h ) experiences may have special meanings 
which result f torn their isolation from the totality of general experiences; 
and (r) special orientations or special tasks can function temporarily as 
the only possible reality for the subject in his phenomenal awareness as 
a result of their isolation from the totality of general experience. 

The meaning of this postulate lias been sufficiently clarified in previous 
sections so that there is little nerd to expand on it. The postulate is not 
exhaustive, however, of all the things that may happen when the generalized 
reality-orientation fades. The next two postulates consider additional 
occurrences. 

10. When the generalized reality-orientation fades , special orientations 
or special tasks can be made to persist beyond the bounds of awareness 
and/or remain non consciously directive of further activities , evcn*U'hen 
the generalized reality-orientation is again mobilized. 

Reference is made here to the nonconscious maintenance of special 
orientations in relative isolation from thygenerali/cd reality-orientation even 
after the latter has been returned to functional awareness. This is the 
familiar basic sequence in repression where impulses are initially repressed, 
and although kept out of awareness, nevertheless exist, are relatively im- 
pervious to conscious direction, and exert indirect expression. That the 
fundamental cognitive processes underlying these very well-known occur- 
rences can be evoked in an artificial manner in hypnosis (once the gen- 
eralized reality-orientation has sufficiently faded ) can be observed clinically 
and is the basis for such hypnotic phenomena as artificial “neurotic" com- 
plexes, posthypnotic acts with amnesia, automatic writing, and various other 
dissociated activities. 

When the generalized reality-orientation returns, the dissociated complex 
of strivings is somehow sealed ofT and kept relatively isolated. It is necessary 
to assume that this very sealing-off process- -whatever one wishes to call 
it — implies that some communication with the generalized reality-orienta- 
tion must remain, although this communication may be far beyond the 
bounds of conscious aw r areness. As far as phenomenal awareness is con- 
cerned, however, there may be an utter and complete dissociation between 
one’s intentions and awareness and the form and contents of the dissociated 
activities. 
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Implicit in this formulation is a recognition that when the generalized 
reality-orientation fades, one can come closer to the sources of his noncon- 
scious functioning. This leads us to the next postulate. 

11. When the generalized reality-orientation fad( s (a) various mental 
contents excluded before can now flow more freely into phnromenal aware- 
ness, and ( b ) primary proicw modes of thought may flow into the back- 
ground of awareness to orient experiences. 

Schachtel (23) has observed that there are basically two ways in which 
capacities and memories are kept out of phenomenal awareness by the 
usual structuring of the waking mind. The first mode of exclusion is active 
repiession. The second is a passi\e accomplishment, i.e., certain contents 
cannot fit into the conventionalized schemata which are the symbolic fabric 
of the waking mind. In other words, many tilings simply cannot fit into 
the logic and specifications of the usual reality-orientation. But as the 
usual reality-orientation fades, its derivative distinctions between wishes, 
self, other, imagination and reality fades with it, as do many inhibitions, 
conscious fears and defenses, and piimary-process mateiial and primary- 
process modes of thought can flow moie easily into awareness, and if 
they do, a new kind of oiientation is cieated which shares some of the 
qualities of the dream. Thus, trance states can be in much greater com- 
munication with an individual's nonconscious functioning than in the usual 
waking state, and it is not surpiising that nonconscious strivings may be 
more easily implemented. All of this becomes the more true the deeper 
one sinks into hypnotic trance. At first, the subject can hardly distinguish 
whether he is doing things intentionally or whether they are happening 
all by themselves, i.e., whether his behavior is consciously directed or di- 
rected by nonconscious 1110 ! nations. A* the subject sinks deeper it becomes 
moie apparent to him that things occur without his conscious direction, 
sometimes even contraiy to his tonsuous attempts at resistance, and these 
things may then be made to persist \en after the usual leality-orientation 
is remobilized. 7 

A number of the' themes in the last thice postulates may be summarized 
to serve as background for the next postulate. 

To the extent that the usual reality -oiientation fades from the background 
of awareness, the greater the possibility that other experiences will occur 
which could not have fit into the usual reality-orientation, the greater 
the possibility that new', special orientations may be constructed at profound 
levels without recourse to the logic, knowledge, and critical functions of 
the usual reality-orientation, and the greater the possibility that primitive, 

7 Erickson (6) maintains that when posthypnotic suggestions are carried out, 
a spontaneous, self-limited trance occurs for the duration of the posthypnotic 
act. While this may be true, some* complex of strivings or ideas must remain in 
the interim nonconsciously vigilant for the cues of the posthypnotic act. 
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syncretic contents and modes of thought will come into awareness. With 
this as background wc may define our conception of a good hypnotic 
subject. 

12. A good hypnotic subject may be defined as a person who has 
the ability to give up voluntarily his usual reality-orientation to a considera- 
ble extent, and who can concurrently build up a new , special orientation 
to reality which temporarily becomes the only possible reality for him in 
his phenomenal awareness. 

While the concept of new, special orientation is defined from the stand- 
point of cognition, it is identical with vvhat White has called goal-directed 
striving from the standpoint of motivation or what Sarbin has called role- 
taking from the standpoint of social psychology. 

One important exception must be made clear. In a minority of hypnotic 
subjects, after the special orientation has outfitted the mind, many skills 
of the usual generalized reality-orientation may be brought back into com- 
munication with the special orientation, but in a position so subordinated 
to it that they do not critically undermine it (do not lighten trance). 
This exceptional ability is not to be confused with what is described above 
as the construction of a dissociated complex of strivings. A dissociated 
complex remains relatively isolated when the generalized reality-orientation 
is reintegrated. In this new instance communication is made between the 
special orientation and the generalized orientation but in such a way that 
the latter is kept in a subordinate position rather than becoming supei ordi- 
nate. Only the very best subjects can do this, and they form w r hat might 
even be considered a qualitatively different group from everyone rlse. M 
For most subjects, however, when such general features are evoked, the 
whole inner superstructure of reality tends to be remobilized into a super - 
ordinate position and trance lightens, even though role-taking may remain 
intense. 

Many variations in special, temporary reality-orientations are possible 
and these account for many of the apparent variations in types of hypnotic 
trance (20). But unless there is a fairly extensive breakdown of the usual 
reality-orientation it is fallacious to speak of hypnosis at all, no matter 
how committed the subject is to the special orientation to reality he builds 
up in regard to the operator's tasks. To the extent that the usual reality- 
orientation remains in awareness all “hypnotic” behavior must be as-if, 
a sheer playing of a role. 1 ’ To the extent, however, that the usual reality- 

s Although the best subjects can do this without lightening trance, the most 
profound somnambulistic phenomena, such as convincing age-regression or time 
distortion, demand that the usual oiientation remain faded. 
p Orne capitalizes methodologically on this distinction by using a special control 
group of unsusceptible subjects who are treated experimentally like real 
hypnotic subjects but who “fake” hypnosis by intensively role-playing without 
going into trance (20). 
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orientation fades into unawareness, the special reality-orientation con- 
structed in regard to the role of the subject becomes temporarily, by 
the very fact of isolation, the only possible reality to the subject. 

We can thus speak of hypnosis as having two dimensions of depth: 
(a) the depth of trance , which may be defined as the extent to which 
the generalized everyday reality-orientation has sunk into nonfunctional un- 
awareness, and (b) the depth of role-taking , which may be defined as 
the extent to which the subject builds up a new, special orientation from 
the instructions of the hypnotist. Although closely interrelated, considerable 
confusion results if one confounds these two dimensions of hypnotic depth, 
based as they are on two logically distinct processes. 

It is useful, therefore, to reiterate our distinction between trance and 
hypnosis. Trance is the superordinate concept used to refer to states of 
mind characterized by the relative unawareness and nonfunctioning of the 
generalized reality-orientation. Hypnosis is a special form of trance devel- 
oped in Western civilization, achieved via motivated role-taking, and char- 
acterized by the production of a special, new orientation to a range of 
preoccupations . 10 

Hypnosis is thus an impure concoction of trance and role-taking. Not 
only is the usual orientation still somewhere in the psychic distance, but 
the role-taking aspects of hypnosis are in some ways antagonistic to the 
processes of trance. Many of the technical problems faced by a hypnotist 
are to be found here. All the other things being equal, certain special 
limited orientations tend to reintegrate the generalized orientation, others 
tend to help it slip away. Certain difficult hypnotic phenomena usually 
can be produced only in deep trance. If they are attempted in lighter 
trance, they tend to reintegrate the generali/cd orientation (lighten trance). 
Thus the two processes can work together or be opposed. A great deal 
of the hypnotist’s skill consists in halani mg these two processes, i.e., attuning 
the tasks given to subjects to their depth of trance so as to help deepen 
trance rather than lighten it. 

Only in the fetus can one conceive of an ideally pure trance state, 
i.e., a state in which there is a total absence of a functioning reality- 
orientation. In the developing organism in utcro the first momentary cx- 

10 Once deep trance is achieved, however, h>pnosis need not involve the 
playing of any role other than pursuing one’s own inner dynamics. In other 
words, the hypnotist may act as a collaborator to help achieve a state of mind 
which transcends the playing of an externally defined role, freeing the indi- 
vidual for hypnotic experiences more closely akin to states of profound fascina- 
tion and absorption of peak experiences or mystic states of inner contemplation. 
Maslow believes that an overemphasis on “striving-hypnosis” (role-playing) 
rather than “being-hypnosis” (expressive inner experiencing) has led to a nar- 
row and one-sided conceptual view, of hypnosis in the theories of White and 
Sarbin (18). Compare in this regard Ornes belief that what is seen in hypnosis 
today in our culture is essentially an historical accident (20). 
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periences exist concretely, independent of any structured background of 
experience. The only organization that can take place at first is that which 
is genetically given. But except for this natural, ontogenetically undeveloped 
state there is always some degree of structuring. It must take tremendous 
organismic effort, however, for an infant to learn to construct a generalized 
reality-orientation and hold it in the background of awareness throughout 
waking life. The spontaneous, intense absorption which occurs so easily in 
children, or for that matter the easy deterioration of a child’s reality-oriented 
behavior with fatigue, suggests that children have a less rigid grip on their 
generalized orientation and its temporary functional loss is more frequent 
at first than its maintenance. As the child grows older- -at least in our 
culture- the usual orientation takes on a more rigid and demanding char- 
acter. Trances occur with less frequency and intensity. Man's second nature 
(w r idely oriented experiencing) becomes so firmly entrenched that it intui- 
tively feels more primaiy than trance experiencing. If this analysis is correct 
then the mystery is in the usual state of waking alertness and not in 
trance. The mystery is not why some people can achieve deep trance states. 
Rather it is why most people are not able to do so. If it is true that 
active mental efTort must be constantly devoted to the maintenance* of 
the usual orientation then what accounts for our inability to let go of 
it? What kind of learning processes interfere with one’s natural capacity 
to relinquish voluntarily his functional orientations? What enculturation 
processes interfere with the facile development of trance states so easy 
for us in childhood? It is with this problem that tin* paper ends. 


Summary 

White’s theory that hypnosis is a combination of ( I ) goal-diiected striving 
in (2) an altered psychologic state of the organism was a significant advance 
in hypnotic theoiv construction. While the first part of White’s theory 
has received considerable attention, the second part has been relatively 
ignored. Twelve piopositions aie formulated in regard to the altered state, 
which is defined as the relative breakdown of the usual orientation to 
generali/ed reality into nonfunctional awareness. Hypnosis, as conventionally 
understood, is viewed as the production of a special task-orientation with 
the concomitant breakdown or voluntary lelinquishing of the usual reality- 
orientation so that the former functions in relative isolation from the totality 
of general waking experiences. Ramifications of this view are presented, 
along with a distinction between trance and hypnosis. The relationship 
between hypnosis and certain states such as absent-mindedness is discussed. 
The projx>sitions are phrased so as to refei to human cognition in general. 
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In an earlier publication the writer formulated a series of twelve proposi- 
tions in regard to two fundamental cognitive processes assumed to underlie 
hypnotic phenomena (Shor, 1959 ) . These propositions arc properly seen 
as an elaboration of White’s dual-factor theory of hypnosis (White, 1941). 
The new formulations were advanced as a synthesis of many useful distinc- 
tions embedded in many theories of hypnosis. Expressly stated, however, 
was the conviction that more psychodynamically-oriented formulations must 
supplement these initial twelve propositions. In the present paper nine 
additional propositions are formulated which extend the present dual-factor 
theory to include a third factor. Each of these three factors is conceived 
as a dimension of hypnotic depth which may vary independently of the 
other tw r o. Background material contributing to this view are certain selected 
writings of White (1937; 19*11) and of Schilder and Kauders (trails. 1956) 
which will be reviewed before presenting our additional propositions. 
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White’s Dissatisfaction with Unidimen- 
sional Measures 

White (1937) became dissatisfied with unidimensional measures of depth 
of hypnosis when, in spite of the use of rigorously uniform procedures 
in his experiments, he observed two distinct and consistent types of hypnotic 
behavior among individuals capable of entering deep hypnosis. White no- 
ticed that his outwardly standard induction techniques were not uniformly 
perceived by his subjects. A subject’s personality, he felt, predisposed him 
to select and respond to those aspects of suggestions which would fit his 
needs and expectations. 

Ordinary hypnotic suggestions request that the subject both obey and 
at the same time “sleep.” These two intertwined requests are not wholly 
consistent. Obedience requires activity and careful attention to the wishes 
of the hypnotist. “Sleep 1 ' requires passivity and oblivion. White believed 
that a subject tends to select and emphasize in his behavior one of these 
two somewhat inconsistent commands (to obey or to “sleep”) and to dc- 
emphasize the other. This differential emphasis on one or the other aspect 
of hypnotic suggestions produces two types of hypnosis — active and passive. 

The at tivo stihjec t behaves as if he were in a completely submissive 
state lie seems to fall in eagerly with the hypnotist’s assertions. He does 
what is suggested, promptly and without urging. ... He acts as if his 
dominant need . . . were to be conti oiled by the hypnotist, to yield initia- 
tive, and be his willing instrument. In contrast to this, the passive subject 
seems bent on immobility. He < an be made to move, or to wake, only 
by urgent efforts on the part of the hypnotist. . . . Tt does not seem that 
he is particularly concerned with the hypnotist and his wishes. . . . The 
passive subject behaves as if his dominant need wetc to enter a sleep-like 
state, free from the necessity of expending energy . . . [and free from] 
resuming the responsibility of waking life (p. 283). 

In spite of their passivity and disinclination to respond outwardly, passive 
subjects may be no less affected than active subjects, even though they 
necessarily do less well on ‘objective’ depth rating scab's. 4 

To outward appearance [the passive subject] may appear far more deeply 
‘entranced’ and slumberous. By ordinary rating methods, however, [the active 
subject] would receive a mark signifying greater depth, since he realized 
more readily and completely the test suggestion (p. 280). 

White concludes that the process of assigning comparative scores to all 
subjects on a unidimensional scale of hypnotic depth obliterates this impor- 
tant distinction. 


4 Passive subjects are especially penalized on scales that measure the amount of 
time it takes to respond. 
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An hypnotic rank order [a unidimensional scale of depth] brings to the 
top (p. 286) ... at least two quite different kinds of people. It is doubtless 
for this reason that investigations into susceptibility conducted by correlation 
methods have hitherto yielded no consistent results fp. 288).® 

Within the confines of this one report, White does not suggest how 
to remedy scales of hypnotic depth to account for his active- passive distinc- 
tion. In his larger theoretical work ori hypnosis, however, two dimensions 
or factors of hypnotic depth are implied, which if measured separately 
would allow for the distinction. 

In White’s theory (1941) hypnosis is viewed as the result of two inter- 
twined processes: (a) goal-di retted striving, which takes place in, (l>) 
an altered psychological state. White defines the first aspect of hypnosis 
as “meaningful goal-directed striving, its most general goal being to behave 
like a hypnotized person as this is continuously defined by the operator 
and understood by the subjects. . . . Goal-directed striving [does not] 
necessarily imply either [conscious] awareness or intention/’ 

In other words, the subject is motivated to take the role of a hypnotized 
subject and such role-taking may sink below the level of purely conscious 
direction. It is clear that what White heir calls the ‘goal -directed striving'’ 
aspect of hypnosis is a direct translation of what he sees emphasized in 
the active subject as eager obedience. 

White defines the altered psychological state, the second aspect of hyp- 
nosis, as a state of mind in which all wide cognitive frames of refer- 
ence- -the higher integrative and abstractive processes — are reduced. The 
altered state implies an obliviousness to the situation as a whole because 
of a temporary loss of the perceptual supports which usually give context 
to experience. It is clear that what White here calls the “altered state" 
aspect of hypnosis is a direct translation of what he sees emphasized in 
the passive* subject as sleep-like oblivion. 

One might suppose that in most hypnoses these two aspects are in relative 
balance— an increase in the depth or intensity of one factor is balanced 
by a relatively parallel increase in the depth or intensity of the other 
factor. However, theoretically speaking, what might one expect to happen 
if these two factors were to a considerable degree out of balance? It follows 
from our discussion that imbalance would lead to the very two types of 
hypnosis which White describes as active and passive. In the active subject, 
the active obedience factor predominates with considerably less emphasis 
upon the passive oblivion factor. In the passive subject, the imbalance 
is in reverse. 

While White observed that most of his subjects could easily be classified 
as either active or passive, some other investigators have observed in their 

“White shows personality test differences between active and passive subjects, 
which are consistent with their hypnotic responses. 
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own work that few if any subjects clearly fit either type. (See for example 
Friedlander and Sarbin, 1938.) In his investigation. White used the induc- 
tion procedure standardized by Barry, MacKinnon, and Murray (1931). He 
comments further that lie “sought to allay fears by adopting an unpreten- 
tious affiliative attitude and by putting the session in the most benign 
possible light. ' (p. 287). It is plausible that the great proportion of clearly- 
distinguishable active and passive subjects which emerged in White's sample 
is a function of his non-threatening and affiliative* procedures. A more 
demanding inode of hypnotic procedures may allow subjects less selection 
in response patterns. But whether imbalance is a frequent or an infrequent 
occurrence, that it may occur at least sonic of the time makes clear the 
desirability of keeping the obedience and ‘"sleep" far tots of hypnotic depth 
conceptually distinct. Also there may he practical merit in trying to measure 
both of these dimensions of hypnotic depth separately. 


Schildcr and Kaudrrs' Concept of Psychic 
Depth 

Among Schildcr and Kaudeis' many and discursive ideas on hypnosis 
is found a structural formulation of the ego in hypnosis which implies 
a multi-dimensional conception of hypnotic depth. Refeience is made to 
a relationship in hypnosis between two portions of the total personality. 
The hist is that portion which enters into suggestive rappoit with the 
hypnotist. The second portion is desc ribed as the more highly developed, 
central portion of the ego, an ego-ideal. Only the first portion can be 
said to be hypnotized; the ego-ideal is never hypnotized. During hypnosis 
the central portion assumes the role* of observer, continuously controlling 
and supervising the hypnotized portion/ 

The authors derive from this conception a quality of hypnotic experience 
which may vary independently of the degree of “suggestibility. ’ r l his special 
quality is the degree to which the central, nonhypnotized portion of the 
personality consents to the hypnotic procedures. Such degree of consent 
varies considerably. 

The central portions of the personality may assume various attitudes 
toward the hypnotized portions of the personality. 1 he central personality 
may more or less consent to the procedure; or it may more or less assume 
the role of a spectator of hypnotic' phenomena . . . fit] may also regard 
hypnosis as a game, with changing awareness of this fact. (p. 76). 

Stated succinctly: the central ego-ideal may consent to the hypnotic proce- 
dures to a greater or lesser degree. At one extreme the controlling ego 


“But this need not be in central awareness (p. 119). 
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regards the hypnosis essentially as a game, as play-acting. At the other 
extreme, the ego-ideal unreservedly consents to the hypnotic procedures. 

This special quality or dimension of hypnotic experience Schilder and 
Kauders call the psychic depth of hypnosis. This terminology distinguishes 
it from the commonly held conception of depth, the degree of “suggesti- 
bility.” The degree of “suggestibility” refers solely to the hypnotized portion 
of the personality and not at all to the relation between the two portions. 
Thus “suggestibility” may be extreme without the central ego being at 
all involved in the procedures, and conversely, the central ego may be 
profoundly involved in the procedures when “suggestibility” is slight. It is 
clear that Schilder and Kauders are here referring’ to two separable dimen- 
sions of hypnotic intensity: (1) the extent of “suggestibility” manifested by 
the hypnotized portion of the personality, and (2) the extent to which the 
unhypnoti/ed portion becomes involved in the hypnotic procedures. 7 

Schilder and Kauders have not attempted to systematize their formula- 
tions, and thus it is difficult to tell just which aspects of their ideas are 
meant to refer to the psychic depth dimension and which are not. A 
clue is provided in the authors’ presentation of an alternative manner 
of defining psychic depth. Psychic depth is described as the extent to which 
the hypnosis penetiates to the ego sphcie; i.e., a reckoning of which propoi- 
tion of the personality appertains to the hypnotic rapport and ^hich to 
the ego center. But even with the most profound psychic depth, the central 
ego never loses its supervising function, and all regressions are only paitial 
regressions. Thus we discover that the hypnotized portion may be con- 
sidered in a regressed condition, but since the non-hypnoti/ed portion is 
not regressed, it is best to speak of a partial regression. 8 

We must comprehend one further item of Schilder and Kauders' thinking 
on this matter before we can deduce what they would have ascribed to 
the psychic depth dimension had they chosen to he more systematic. The 
idea is expressed that even though psychic depth is a function of the 
relationship of the larger personality to the hypnotic rapport, psychic depth 
refers mainly to the hypnotic rapport. “The contact between hypnotist 
and hypnotized represents the basic hypnotic phenomenon. . . , The con- 
cept of psychic depth refers essentially and primarily to the hypnotic 
rapport.” 

Which other ideas presented by Schilder and Kauders would seem to 
fit these descriptions of the psychic depth dimension? When Schilder and 

7 Very shortly we shall object to the concept depth of “suggestibility 9 as being 

too vague, and shall substitute a more specific terminology. 

"Gill and Brcnman (1959) have recently outlined a similar conception. They 
refer to hypnosis as a regression of a sub-system within the ego, in the sense of 
Kris’ concept of regression in the service of the ego. Gill and Brenman’s sub- 
system is similar to Schilder and Kauders* hypnotized portion: regression in 
the service of the ego is similar to Schilder and Kauders’ meaning of partial 
regression. 
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Kauders say that a large proportion of the central personality unreservedly 
consents to the hypnotic rapport, they are inevitably saying that the central 
personality is profoundly involved in the subject’s interpersonal attachments 
to the person of the hypnotist. It is now clear that this dimension of 
psychic depth is the feature of hypnosis so often stressed by psychoanalyti- 
cally-oriented theorists: the degree to which occurs a "transference” of 
archaic, infantile wish-fantasies of ‘magical’ powers onto the person of 
the hypnotist. It now' remains only to recogni/e that since psychic depth 
and degree of “suggestibility” may vary separately, it is desirable to measure 
them separately. Schilder and Kauders’ comment that in therapeutic hyp- 
nosis the psychic depth, rather than the “suggestibility” depth is of primary 
importance intimates that this distinction is vital. 


A Recognition of Three Separate 
Dimensions 

It now only remains to observe that White's two dimensions — eager 
obedience and oblivion — do not cover what Schilder and Kauders meant 
by psychic depth. White’s two dimensions, however, do roughly cover 
Schilder and Kauders’ depth of “suggestibility.” Thus we are brought to the 
recognition of three separate dimensions of hypnotic depth, each of which 
appears capable of varying independently of the other two. 

White’s two dimensions of depth have already been fully embraced by 
the writer in his original twelve propositions. We spoke there of (a) depth 
of role-taking 1 * and (b) depth of trance. In the present paper Schilder and 
Kauders’ dimension of psychic depth will be incorporated into our proposi- 
tional system as a third factor, which w ? c will call the dimension of archaic 
involvement. 


Nine Additional Propositions 

73. Hypnotic depth may be defined as \orru complex of depth along 
three conceptually separate dimensions. These three dimensions are: {a) the 
dimension of hypnotic role-taking involvement , ( b ) the dimension of trance, 
and (c) the dimension of archaic involvement . 

This proposition states in formal terms the three-factor theory of hypnotic 
depth discussed above. The next three propositions define each of the three 
factors individually. 

14. Hypnotic role-taking involvement depth is the extent to which the 
complex of motivational strivings and cognitive structurings regarding the 


9 See proposition 1 4 for a revision of this concept. 
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role of hypnotized subject has sunk below the level of purely conscious 
compliance and volition, and hat become non consciously directive . 

In our initial scries of propositions reference was made to hypnotic role- 
taking as one dimension of hypnotic depth. Since the publication of that 
earlier report, however, it became apparent that two quite different concepts 
were subsumed under that single rubric which w r e now feel bound to sepa- 
rate. A sharp distinction must now' be drawn between the concepts: (a) 
hypnotic role-taking (as such) and (b) hypnotic role-taking involvement. 
Only the second of these two concepts do we consider a dimension of 
hypnotic depth. 10 

Hypnotic role-taking (as such) is the complex 6f motivational strivings 
and cognitive structurings to take as one's own the role of being a hypnotized 
subjec t. In order to be or become a hypnotized subject it is necessary 
that at some level an individual try to fulfill the 1 equipments of what 
he perceives as the role of hypnotized subject. He must endeavor in a 
goal-directed, cognitively organized manner to conduct himself in conson- 
ance with his continuously evolving perception of the required hypnotic 
role. Responses to the diiections of a hypnotist do not emerge in the 
subject's behavior without an adequate cognitive and motivational basis 
within the subject. The hypnotist’s directions aie effective because at some 
level these directions become translated into the subject’s own cognitively 
structured strivings. 

It is not the taking of the hypnotic role as such, however, which is 
a dimension of hypnotic depth. Rather, it is the extent to which whatever 
hypnotic role-taking there may he h£s become nonconsciously involved; 
i.e., the extent to which the hypnotic role-taking has sunk below the level 
or purely conscious compliance and volition and has become nonconsciously 
directive. 

Hypnotic role-taking as such, regardless of its intensity, dors not neces- 
sarily in itself imply any nonconscious involvement. Even intense hypnotic 
role-taking may often be an entirely conscious, deliberate, voluntary en- 
deavor, with no nonconscious component. 

When role-taking involvement deepens, a compulsive and involuntary' 
quality derives from it. As a consequence of the progressive nonconscious 
involvement, the ongoing hypnotic experiences and behaviors become ex- 
ecuted by the subject without the experience of conscious intention and 
often in defiance of it. The task of being a hypnotized subject has become 
not a consciously controlled choice. 

15. Trance depth is the extent to which the usual generalized reality- 
orientation has faded into nonfunctional unawareness . 

The concept of the generalized reality-orientation has already been ex- 
pounded in our initial series of twelve propositions. It remains here only 

“The earlier part of our propositional system will be revised eventually to 
account for this new distinction. 
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to identify trance depth as the progressive fading of the generalized reality- 
orientation, which leaves the ongoing contents of awareness increasingly 
more functionally isolated. 

Trance, so defined, is not a strange mystic occurrence happening only 
in hypnosis, religious ecstasies, and such esoterica. Trance becomes seen 
as a daily, commonplace occurrence, a somewhat larger way of conceptual- 
izing ‘selective attention’, and as familiar as the chaotic oblivion of the 
mind during sleep. 11 

It is useful here to draw an example to show' how trance depth makes 
the distinction between leality and imagination progressively less relevant. 
The example selected is from the writei’s own experience but it is hardly 
unique. The writer has failed to find anyone among his acquaintances 
who could not identify minor variants of this experience as also his own. 
The particular scene happens to pertain to sleep and dreaming, but these 
are mere stage-settings. Our chief character is thi meaning of trance depth. 

1 had been dreaming when tin alarm-clock rang. Opening my eyes, 

I awakened suddenly. For the barest moment before the dream disappeared 
I was aware both of waking reality and the dream ‘reality 5 together. 

I was forcefully struck hy the realization of how unreal the dream ‘reality 5 
v as when observed by my mostly awake mind. 

In this experience the waking; reality and the dream ‘reality’ existed 
together for a fleeting instant. Then, like a superimjiosed fade-out in a 
motion-picture sequence, the dream ‘reality’ quickly dissolved into unaware- 
ncss and only the waking reality was left in view. Yet for that prior 
instant both the dream and the waking worlds existed entirely clear and 
intact together, superimposed ' et unjoined. In that fleeting instant I could 
compare the two worlds, and a startling comparison it was: two universes, 
fundamentally disparate, with different logic, different boundaries. Chiefly 
startling was the recognition that my dream was hut an unkempt, faded 
world when compared against the vivid, detailed, unbounded waking world. 
Imagery was meager, background was hardly painted in. 

Nonetheless, during the dream itself the dream world had been an emo- 
tionally compiling world to dwell in. It was as vivid and as detailed as 
it needed to be in order to be totally ‘real’ to me. Only when compared 
against waking standards did it seem constricted. But, only beginning with 
the fleeting instant of superirnposition could waking standards be applied. 
Throughout the dream the only ‘reality’ was the dream and the usual 
reality was utterly irrelevant and unavailable to it. 

All this description illustrates that my ongoing phenomenal experience 
while asleep (the dream) was functionally isolated from the usual abstract 
schemata of waking life— which is our definition of profound trance depth. 

II Trance may be facilitated by, but may occur independently of, the physio- 
logical processes attendant to sleep. Our remarks should not be viewed as any 
identification of trance (or hypnosis) with sleep. 
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It is clear that daring this profound trance the ongoing contents of aware- 
ness had no need to mimic in every regard the actual occurrences. It 
was sufficient only that they possessed a ‘reality’ value at the moment 
of the experience. 

For an individual with excellent visual imagery, a dream (or a 
hypnotically hallucinated scene) might very well visually mimic the actual 
scene. For an individual like myself with no visual imagery whatsoever 
in the waking state and rather meager visual imagery even in dreams, 
his best dream (or hypnotic hallucination) might only be a faint copy of the 
original when judged by waking standards. But for both types of individuals 
the dream (or hallucination) may be unequivocally ‘real’ at the moment 
of the experience— provided that trance is sufficiently deep. 

16. Depth of archaic involvement is (a) the extent to which during 
hypnosis archaic object relationships are formed onto the person of the 
hypnotist; ( b ) the extent to which a special hypnotic “transference” 
relationship is formed onto the person of the hypnotist ; (r) the extent 
to which the core of the subject's personality is involved in the hypnotic 
processes . 

It may strike the reader as noteworthy that on the one hand we embrace 
fully a psychoanalytic concept, and yet, on the other hand, we do not 
formally mention the usual phrasings of this conception; i.e., unccfnscious 
fixation of the libido on the person of the hypnoti/er by means of the 
masochistic component of the sexual instinct; nostalgic reversion to that 
phase of life when passiv e-reccptivo mastery represented the primary means 
of coping with the outside world; an appeal to that universal core which 
longs for wholesale abdication, unconditional obedience; security through 
participation in the limitless powers of the all-powerful parent: the evoca- 
tion of archaic, infantile wish-fantasies regarding the parent-like ‘magic’ 
omnipotence of the hypnotist. 

Our reluctance to embrace these phrasings is not because we are in 
disagreement with them. They entirely fit within the above definition of 
archaic involvement. We suspect, however, that profound archaic involve- 
ment may occur with somewhat different dynamic constellations than the 
above notion of masochistic surrender implies. Empirical clarification is 
needed, and until it is available we feel it best to leave our formal statement 
somewhat uncommitted. 

77. When depth is profound along all three dimensions , a situation 
exists with the following char act eristics: (a) the 7 ole-enactments have per - 
meated down to nonconsicous levels; ( b ) the hypnotic happenings become 
phenomenologically the only possible 4 reality 9 for the moment; ( c ) intense , 
archaic object iclations are formed onto the person of the hypnotist; ( d ) 
in general , all classic hypnotic phenomena can be produced . 

When depth is profound along all three dimensions, the cognitively struc- 
tured strivings to take the required hypnotic role have sunk below the 
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conscious level and become nonconsciously directive and persistent. From 
the standpoint of phenomenal awareness the resulting strivings arc totally 
compelling and involuntary. In the extreme the usual background of aware- 
ness has slipped so far away that even the little disembodied self off in 
the psychologic distance — which somewhat less entranced subjects often 
report as watching from afar their own hypnotic behavior — has itself faded 
out of the bounds of conscious awareness. The hypnotic experiences are 
isolated unto themselves and thus by default become phenomenally the 
total ‘reality’ for the time. The larger personality is profoundly involved 
with the hypnotic performances, satisfying archaic longings and bestowing 
an importance, vitality, and energetic meaning upon the hypnotic processes. 

When depth is profound along all three dimensions, it is not possible 
to disentangle clearly the dimensions as conceptually separable entities. 
Whenever depth is less than piofound, but of roughly equivalent depth 
along all three dimensions, it is equally impossible to disentangle clearly 
the dimensions. If such paiallcl variation were always the case, moreover, 
there would be no merit in conceiving of moie than one dimension. The 
three w'ould most profitably merge in our thinking as but three ways of 
conceptualizing the same psychologic totality; as different aspects of — or 
frames of reference for viewing this single dimension. It is only as w r e 
observe instances of gross imbalance among them that the need to con- 
ceptualize separate dimensions becomes apparent. The next proposition 
formally recognizes the conditions and effects of imbalance. 

18. When depth along the three dimensions is not in relative balance 
the resultant hypnosis will have charactnistics conesponding to the existing 
imbalanced configuration. 

The appearance of hypnosr when the configuration of depth is imbal- 
anced is a question which is most meaningful when considered against 
the problem of how* to measure the thice hypnotic dimensions separately. 
The diagnosis or measurement of the three hypnotic depths is, however, 
too complex a problem to be dealt w'ith here, and will be the topic of 
a later report. In this paper we w r ish merely to report a few examples 
in order to clarify the preceding proposition. It should be understood 
of course that estimations of depth ftoin any one hypnotic item, from 
subjects’ reports, and without taking account of the entiie context of events 
can hardly be entirely reliable, but it illustrates the general meaning of 
variable configurations. Three examples are cited, each referring to the 
hallucination item in a widely used objective depth rating scale . 12 

Example I. "I knew very well there wasn’t a mosquito in the room 
but when I was told it would bother me I felt an overpowering need 
to act as if it were. But I didn’t feel it and I didn’t hear it.” 

* 

a Item 9, Form B, Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale, Weitzenhoffcr and 
Hilgard (1959). 
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From this subjective report three tentative estimates regarding depth 
and imagery can be drawn: (1) the subject’s feeling of strong compulsion 
to act as if the mosquito were bothering him suggests that hypnotic role- 
taking involvement was quite deep; (2) the subject’s clear awareness that 
there really was no mosquito present would suggest that trance was far 
less deep; (3) his neither feeling nor hearing the mosquito would suggest 
at best meager touch and auditory imagery representation. The report 
yields no clue, however, about the depth of archaic involvement. 

The second report suggests a somewhat different configuration of depth. 

Example II. “I knew you wanted me to fyrel the mosquito. I tried 
hard to do it for you but I felt guilty because I couldn’t imagine it 
too well. I acted as if I felt it though, and I felt rather upset that 
I really wasn’t able to feel it.” 

Four tentative estimates of depth and imagery can be made: (1) the 
twin statements, “I tried hard but I just couldn’t imagine’’ and “I acted 
as if” have the ring of voluntary deliberation and thus suggest that hypnotic 
role-taking involvement was not very deep; (2) the subject's awareness 
of the ‘true’ state of affairs suggests a rather slight trance depth if any; 
(3) imagery representation also appears to be rather slight, though possibly 
somewhat greater than in the first example; (1) the subject’s disquietude, 
guilt, and feelings of wanting to please the hypnotist suggest at least # moder- 
ate archaic involvement. 

The third report implies still another configuration. 

Example III. “When you told fnc there was a mosquito I heaid him 
right away and felt him buzzing around my face. Looking back at it 
now the buzzing wasn’t really very clear, but at the time it didn't occur to 
me that there wasn’t a teal mosquito.” 

Three tentative estimates of depth and imagery can be made: (1) the 
subject’s immediate sensory perception of the mosquito without any feeling 
of voluntarily trying to do so suggests that hypnotic i ole-taking involvement 
was deep; (2) since the bu/z was not really very clear when later judged 
by waking standards it appears that auditory imagery was only moderate: 
(3) the subject's statement that it did not occur to him to doubt the 
reality of the mosquito at the moment of the experience would suggest 
that trance was quite deep. The report itself yields no basis, however, 
for an estimate of archaic involvement depth. 

It should be obvious from e\en these three examples that all combinations 
of imbalance are possible: depth may be light along two of the dimensions 
but deep along the third ; depth along one dimension may be light, another 
medium, and the third deep: two may be light and one medium; and 
so forth. 

It is unnecessary to describe the consequences of all configurations of 
depth in propositional form since a few configurations of greatest theoretical 
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interest carry the underlying meaning of them all. The following three 
propositions depict the configurations where depth is profound along two 
of the three dimensions but supcificial (or light) along the third. 

19. When both hypnotic role-taking involvement and archaic involvement 
are deep but trance is superficial , a situation exists with the following charac- 
teristics: (a) the hypnotic rolt -enactments have permeated down to noncon - 
scious levels; (b) intense , archaic object relations are formed onto the person 
of the hypnotist; ( c ) in general all classic hypnotic phenomena can be 
produced; but (d) the hypnotic happenings occur along with a relatively 
intact awareness within the phenomenal fuld of the more usual state of 
affairs . 

A small percentage of well-trained hypnotic subjects can learn to reinte- 
grate a generalized alertness to outer reality during deep hypnosis so that 
they have immediate and full availability of critical, waking standards 
of judgment and yet remain deeply hypnotized along the dimensions of 
hypnotic role-taking involvement and archaic involvement. These individ- 
uals, who are often called active somnambulists, can open their eyes, walk 
about, talk and appear fully alert and attuned to the real world, yet 
at the same time remain keenly responsive to tire hypnotist and produce 
all classic hypnotic phenomena except those which require profound trance 
as an intrinsic component. 1 ** 

These individuals are not to be confused with those less active somnam- 
bulists who still remain in at least medium trance. The latter may open 
their eyes and talk, but there is a glassy-eyed perplexed quality to their 
stare; alertness is decreased as is concern and contact with the usual gen- 
eralized reality. 

The fully active somnambulist, although still profoundly responsive to 
the hypnotist, is not entranced at all nor out of tune w'ith any feature 
of abstractive appraisal. He may, for example, be vividly hallucinating 
an object while at the same time describing it as an hallucination and 
introspecting upon his owm mental processes in abstractive terms. 

20. When both trance and archaic involvement are deep but hypnotic 
role-taking involvement is superficial, a situation exists with the following char- 
acteristics: (a) the hypnotic happenings become phenomenologically the only 
possible * reality 9 for the moment; ( b ) in'rnse, archaic object relations are 
formed onto the person of the hypnotist; (c) all classic hypnotic phenomena 
may emerge spontaneously ; but ( d ) the subject is generally disinclined to 
folloiv hetero-suggestions. 

The importance of this configuration of factors can be best illustrated 
by a close evaluation of the processes which Gill and Brcnman (1959) 
have called the induction phase of hypnosis. These authors have drawn 
a sharp distinction between (a) the induction phase of hypnosis and (b) 


13 Such as age-regression or time distortion. 
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the established state itself. Our dimensional analysis would suggest that 
this distinction derives from particular methods of hypnotic induction and 
is not an invariant accompaniment of hypnotizing. 

In Gill and Brenman’s theory the induction phase of hypnosis is the 
bringing about of a regression, a regressive movement . The hypnotic state 
itself is an established regression in Kris’ sense of a regression in the 
service of the ego. In the established state, a regressed sub-system of the 
ego is set up within the overall ego. This sub-system is an organized struc- 
ture; during the induction phase this structure has not yet been built. 
The induction phase is characterized by the mutuahoperation of two factors: 
(1) a sensori-motor and ideational deprivation leading to alteration in 
ego-functioning, and (2) the stimulation of an archaic object relationship 
onto the hypnotist. The regressive movement can be set into motion by 
either of these two factors, and once initiated the other factor inexorably 
develops. The induction phase is further characterized by a freer expression 
of repressed affect and ideas, the availability of motility to repressed impulses, 
the appearance and disappearance of hysterical phenomena, spontaneous 
age-regression, changes in body experience, feelings of depersonalization, 
and so forth. The authors report that such spontaneous occurrences almost 
never happen, however, once the established hypnotic state itself is pro- 
duced. 

Gill and Brenman’s two intertwined induction phase factors correspond 
to two of our three dimensions of hypnotic depth, lire first factor (sensori- 
motor and ideational deprivation leacjjng to alterations in ego functioning) 
is our trance dimension. The second factor (stimulation of an archaic 
object relationship onto the hypnotist) is our archaic involvement dimen- 
sion. Also, when the authors view the established hypnotic state as a le- 
gressed sub-system within the overall ego, they are referring in psycho- 
analytic terminology to what we have called profound hypnotic role-taking 
involvement; i.c., the complex of motivational strivings and cognitive struc- 
turings to be a hypnotized subject has become nonconsciously directive. 

Gill and Brenman’s descriptions of their modal induction techniques 
show' their tendency to use induction strategies which emphasize both trance 
and archaic involvement but which place little weight at first upon active 
hypnotic role-enactments. Only later, when trance and archaic involvement 
are both quite extensive, is emphasis placed upon deepening hypnotic role- 
taking involvement. The spontaneous emergence of primary process ma- 
terials which Gill and Brenman observe during their induction phase is 
entirely consistent w r ith a configuration of (a) extensive trance, (b) ex- 
tensive archaic involvement, (but c) little hypnotic role-taking as such 
and little of its involvement depth. In the induction strategies which we 
tend to favor, much more emphasis is placed upon hypnotic role-taking 
and hypnotic role-taking involvement from the very beginning. Con- 
sequently, there is little occasion to observe a dichotomy between indue- 
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tion phase and established state. In other words, our dimensional analysis 
suggests that, given induction strategies with considerable emphasis upon 
hypnotic role-taking and hypnotic role-taking involvement from the very 
beginning, the kind of distinction between induction phase and established 
state as described by Gill and Brcnman will not occur. 

21. When both hypnotic roh -taking involvement and trance are deep but 
archaic involvement is superficial , a situation exists with the following charac- 
teristics: (a) the strivings to take the hypnotic role have permeated down to 
nonconscious levels; ( b ) the hypnotic happenings become phenomenologically 
the only possible c reality' for the moment; ( c ) in general all classic hypnotic 
phenomena can be produced; hut (d) the hypnosis is relatively superficial 
to the core of the subject's personality 

Most clinicians have such little opportunity to observe profound hypnosis 
where there is minimal archaic imohement that it is doubtful they would 
easily believe that such a state of affairs might exist. The therapeutic 
process itself obliges a reaching down into the core issues of the patient’s 
personality. Even when engaged in experimentation instead of therapy, 
the clinician’s habitual manner usually tends to initiate considerable archaic 
involvement. 14 

It is only the psychological researcher (especially when working in an 
academic setting) who inieht regular 1\ see profound hypnoses with minimal 
archaic involvement. The experimentalist often maintains a greater psycho- 
logical distance from his subject than does the clinician (or the stage-hypno- 
tist). There is usually the implicit understanding that some larger scientific 
question is undei test; often theie is little requirement that the subject 
enter into the hypnotic experiences in a deeply personal fashion. Usually 
it is understood that issues dc ding with the core of the subject's personality 
are to be avoided scrupulously. The researcher’s manner, moreover, often 
belies mysticism and power fantasies Sometimes the subject has never 
before seen or heard about the particular hypnotist who may work with 
him during a particular session. The routine of experimental method may 
introduce an added note of impersonality; the experimenter may even 
be slightly bored or otherwise mentally occupied. With sufficiently capable- 
subjects such happenings need not interfere with the successful attainment 
of the most profound depths of trance and role-taking involvement. But 
under these circumstances there is far less impetus for archaic involvement 
to become profound. 

How do otherwise profound hypnoses look when archaic involvement 
is minimal? All classic hypnotic phenomena are readily produced, but the 
fireworks (evoked primitive meanings) arc; lacking. The subject puts his 
w'hole role-taking ‘heart’ into it but his archaic involvement ‘soul’ is much 

14 The stage-hypnotist’s manner has similar results but for different reasons. 
His stress on mysticism and omnipotence tends to evoke infantile fantasies of 
magical power and dependency. 
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less entangled. Fewer personal interpretations occur; less emotive, dynamic 
materials emerge. The subject is fully cooperative but the hypnotic happen- 
ings do not strike him to the core. His relationship to the hypnotist has 
not become infused with an unusual importance and wish to please. 
Whether classic hypnotic phenomena — though outwardly looking much the 
same — arc really subtly differ ent when archaic involvement is minimal 
is a vitally important theoretical and practical question demanding empiri- 
cal clarification. Resolution of much of the dispute in the hypnotic literature 
between the clinicians and the experimentalists may hinge on answers to 
this question. 

22. Interactions and interrelationships may occur 'among the dimensions. 

Our recognition of separate dimensions does not at all deny that usually 
potent interactions and interrelationships occur among the dimensions. For 
example, the deeper the trance, the easier it is for archaic contents and 
modes of functioning to flow into the background of awareness to orient 
experiences. Thus the deeper the trance the more easily available will 
be modes of functioning for forming archaic object relationships. The ex- 
perienced hypnotist will often try to fuse and intertwine all three dimensions 
into one tangled skein- using trance as a wedge to help establish his 
authority and parent-like image; archaic involvement as a wedge to help 
increase motivations and further relax generalized alertness; role-baking 
involvement as a wedge to achieve greater unity with more primitive modes 
of interpersonal relationship and to further selectively focus attention. 

Not all interactions and interrelationships among the dimensions are 
so productive of greater mutual depth, however. Schilder and Kauders, 
for example, observe that too much “sleep-consciousness 5 ' (trance) prevents 
“suggestibility” (in this context, role-taking and role-taking involvement), 
and vice versa. Too profound an infusion of archaic interpeisonal meanings 
into the hypnotic relationship, moreover, may very well interfere with ac- 
curacy in comprehending the hypnotist's directions. Experimental investi- 
gation is needed to help clarify the exact conditions of mutual aid or 
disharmony among the dimensions. 

Summary 

Nine additional formal propositions are presented which extend the 
writer's earlier presentation of a dual-factor theory of hypnosis to include 
a third factor, archaic involvement, a feature of hypnosis often stressed 
by psychoanalytically-oriented theorists. Although interactions and inter- 
relationships usually occur among these three factors, the three are viewed 
as conceptually separate; i.e., the depth of each may vary independently. 
Many ramifications of these views are presented. The theory is most properly 
seen as a synthesis of the enduring insights embedded in many prior theories 
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of hypnosis. In a later paper the problem of measuring depth along the 
three dimensions will be dealt with directly. 




IV. <#> ERICKSON’S APPROACH 
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An Experimental Investigation of the 
Hypnotic Subject’s Apparent Ability 
to Become Unaware of Stimuli 
<#> 

Milton H. Erickson 


The experimental study of the unresponsiveness of deeply hypnotized 
subjects to stimuli oidinaiily effective and, conversely, their responsiveness to 
suggested but not real stimuli is a most difficult problem. Aside from the com- 
plexity of such phenomena, the subject’s necessary awareness and understand- 
ing of what he is or is not to do in such experimentation raises the impoitant 
question: In what part are the expeiimental results to be attributed to 
actual experiential processes of behavior within the subject, and in what 
part are they indicative only of the subject’s full cooperation in manifesting 
that type of behavior proper only to the actual achievement of the suggested 
task? 

For example, a cooperative subject who accepts the hypnotic task of 
becoming unavvaie of the presence of a third person may presumably become 
actually unaware of that third person, or despite an awareness, he may 
behave in strict accordance with a lack of such awareness. Thus, in one 
instance his behavior seemingly is that of no response, and, in the other, 
that of successfully inhibited responses. But this is an oversimplification 
of the problem. Hence, for lack of more definitive language, examples 
of comparable behavior from common experience will be cited for their 
pertinency and because they illustrate various important considerations for 
an adequate understanding of this total problem. 

The Journal of General Psychology, 1944 , 31 , 191 - 212 . 
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The first of these relates to a person reading a book who may falsely 
believe himself to be alone. While so absorbed, he may respond to a gentle 
touch as if it were an itch and react adequately to this understanding 
of the stimulation by scratching behavior. His responsiveness to the stimulus 
in no way destroys or alters his unawareness of the presence of another 
person. Or he may behave as if annoyed by a fly, thus recognizing the 
external character of the stimulation but still making a mistaken response 
to it. Such stimulation may be repeated until its persistent recurrence com- 
pels another type of response. If this new response leads to an awareness 
of the presence of another, the startle or fright reaction may be regarded 
as an outward culmination of the experiential process of developing that 
awareness. 

A second example is that of the tired mother who sleeps soundly despite 
disturbing noises. Nevertheless, at the slightest cry from her baby she rouses 
at once. Thus, in relation to certain types of stimuli she is unusually 
alert despite her unresponsiveness to other and even similar stimuli. 

A third example is that of the ability of jute mill woikers and boiler 
factory employees to carry on conversations in relatively normal tones of 
voice despite the shop din The newcomer in such a situation, as personal 
experience has repeatedly disclosed, is often unable to hear clearly e\en 
loud shouting. With experience, however, one can learn to disregarfl the 
disturbing noises and to carry on conversations without undue effoit and 
strain. 

Discussion of these examples is difficuh. Not only does their complexity 
present serious obstacles to investigative study, but any awareness b) the 
subject of an experimental approach to such behavior would alter completely 
the situation for him and militate against reliable and informative findings. 
Thus, one cannot determine how a subject would hehave when he mis- 
takenly believes he is alone if the subject knows that he is mistaken in 
that belief. Nor can a subject’s lowered thresholds for certain stimuli be 
tested satisfactorily as such if he expects to be tested for alertness to those 
special stimuli. Indeed, it is axiomatic that the subject in an experimental 
situation in which he knows what is expected of him tends to behave 
in accord wit!) the experimental demands. In such a situation any findings 
made are the result of both the experimental procedure and the subject's 
readiness to yield such findings. 

Hence, a naturalistic as opposed to a frank experimental laboratory ap- 
proach is essential to a study of various psychological phenomena. Especially 
is this true in relation to many hypnotic phenomena wherein a subject’s 
mere readiness to behave in a certain way may yield the same outward 
objective findings as would result from actual experiential processes of be- 
havior. All the more so is the naturalistic approach indicated when the 
introduction of experimental methods or any awareness that behavior is 
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being systematically studied may lead the subject to cooperate for the 
purposes of giving the “scientific” results apparently desired. 

In this account it is proposed to report the procedures and results obtained 
in investigating certain hypnotic phenomena often described categorically 
as “selective sensory anaesthesias.” In all probability, such a descriptive 
term is not necessarily applicable since, as one subject aptly declared, “It 
is not a question of being unaware of stimuli, bill, rather, a giving of 
all attention to certain stimuli or to certain aspects of a stimulus complex 
without other stimuli entering into the situation.” The pertinency of this 
statement is readily appieciated in relation to the first example from com- 
mon experience cited above. 

The investigative procedure used in this study was a combination 
of both the naturalistic and the direct cxpei imental approaches carried 
out in an informal social setting. So far as the subject was concerned 
the purposes to be served weie obvious and understandable and only related 
to the social situation, and full cooperation was readily given. However, 
the subject did not know that the apparent purposes were only secondary 
to unreali/ed and actually expei imental objectives. Indeed, in the second 
account the experimenter himself did not realize that a second behavioral 
development was taking place until the results disclosed that fact, following 
which there was a simple utilization of the spontaneous de\ elopments. 

In both accounts the experimental objective* was the investigation of 
the hypnotic subject's ability to become unresponsive or unaware, at both 
visual and auditory levels, of the presence of selected persons at a social 
gathering. In the first report the subject was given full instructions to be- 
come unaware of a certain person and after those suggestions had been re- 
peated adequately and what was considered a sufficient amount of time had 
elapsed, they were intentionally made inclusive of a second person. So 
far as the subject w r as concerned the object in mind was a demonstration 
for a social group of his unawareness of the presence of those two people. 
The actual experimental purpose was to contrast his behavior in response 
to each of those persons and to determine if the element of time itself 
played a significant role in the effectiveness with which he performed his 
task. 

In the second report, the original purpose was merely a demonstration 
in a social situation of somnambulistic behavior. Fortunately, a chance 
incident so altered the demonstration situation that, contrary to all sugges- 
tions given to the subject, an unexpected demonstration was given of “selec- 
tive deafness” and “selective blindness.” 

As a necessary preliminary to the presentation of these reports, a short 
discussion will be offered of a serious misconception of hypnosis frequently 
encountered even among those who have had extensive experience. This 
misconception, briefly stated, is that hypnosis in some peculiar undefined 
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fashion necessarily deprives a subject of his natural abilities for responsive, 
self-expressive and aggressive behavior, and limits and restricts him to the 
r&le of a purely passive and receptive instrument of the hypnotist. 

The fact that receptiveness and passivity can readily be used to induce 
those processes of behavior that result in a trance state does not signify that 
they constitute essential criteria of the trance condition itself. Rather, there 
should be recognition of the fact that the general tendency of the hypnotic 
subject to he passive and receptive is simply expressive of the suggesti- 
bility of the hypnotic subject and hence, a direct result of the suggestions 
employed to induce hypnosis and not a function of t\e hypnotic state. 

Nevertheless, the mistaken assumption is often made that the hypnotic 
subject must display the same passive receptive behavior when in a trance 
that he displayed in the process of going into the trance. The fact that 
the hypnotic subject's psychological state of awareness has been altered 
constitutes no logical barrier to any form of self-expressive behavior within 
that general frame of reference*, and experience discloses that, in addition 
to his usual abilities, the hypnotic subject is often capable of behavior 
ordinarily impossible for him. 

In the following experiments utilization lias been made of the ability 
of hypnotic subjects to behave in full accord with their natural capacities. 
This was accomplished by a training procedure of first Inpnoti/insf them 
deeply by a prolonged laborious technique that did not demand immediate 
results. Then situations were devised in which the subjects had ample time 
and opportunity to discover and to d< velop their abilities to respond to 
the demands made of them with as little inteiference from the hypnotist 
as possible. After such preliminary training in hypnosis, experiments like 
the following ('an he conducted with relatixe ease. 

In accord with the* informal social situation in which they were conducted, 
both experiments will he reported in nanathe form to permit greater 
comprehensiveness. 


Experiment No. I 

During the course of a demonstration of hypnotic phenomena before 
a medically trained group the question of “negative hallucinations.” 
that is, the inability to perceive actual stimuli, was raised privately to 
the hypnotist. After some discussion out of the subject’s hearing concerning 
the validity of such phenomena, it was decided to conduct an experiment 
for the group in the form of a simple demonstration. 

Accordingly, the subject was deeply hypnotized and a somnambulistic 
state induced. She was instructed to look about the room carefully and 
to become fully aware of those piesent. After she had scrutinized everyone 
carefully and identified them by name she was told that shortly she w'ould 
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discover that Dr. A had left. Indeed, it was emphasized that soon she 
would realize that she had been mistaken in thinking that A had been 
present. Finally, she was told that she would really know that A had origi- 
nally intended to be present but that he had failed to arrive. This fact, 
it was explained, would account for her original impression that he had 
been present. These instructions were systematically repeated in various 
forms with increasing emphasis upon her full realization that A had not 
been there and that, in all probability, he would not be able to appear. 

In the meanwhile, acting uj)on instruction, A w ithdrew quietly and unob- 
trusively into the background where he remained out of range of the sub- 
ject’s vision. 

When it seemed that the subject understood fully the suggestions given 
to her she was kept busy with \arious attention-absorbing tasks for about 
20 minutes. She was then reminded in a casual fashion that A had originally 
intended to be present but that he had been unable to come and w r ould 
probably not be able to attend at all. When she nodded in agreement, 
the original series of suggestions was lepeated but this time in connection 
w r ith Dr. B. When the second series had been fully impressed upon her 
she w r as again gi\en attention-ahsoihing tasks for two or three minutes 
while B % e\cn as had A . remained quietlv in the background. Then the 
same casual general reminder previously made in relation to A was repeated 
in connection with B. 

Thus, approximately 25 minutes and 5 minutes elapsed from the giving 
of the suggestions relating respectively to A and to B. 

Thereupon her attention was directed to the group and she was asked to 
identify those present. This she did readily, omitting, however, both A and 
B. The group was then told quietly to challenge her statements and to 
break down her exclusion of those two gentlemen. 

Very shortly it became apparent tint there was a marked difference 
in her behavior in relation to A and tc B. She was apparently completely 
unaware of A's presence and entirely at ease in offering the false explanation 
that had been given her nor did she show any evidence that his absence 
could be regarded as a debatable issue. In no way did she disclose any 
awareness of his presence. 

In relation to /?, however, her beha\ ior w'as decidedly different. There 
w'ere definite avoidance responses, evidences of confusion and blocking, and 
she seemed to be uncertain about the situation although emphatic in her 
assertion that B was not present It was noted that, when told to look 
in his direction, there was a marked tendency to glance aside, or in looking 
slowly about the room, to skip B by a quick glance past him. None of 
this behavior was apparent in relation to A . 

Upon a signal, both A and B joined in the general conversation. To 
A's voice no response of any sort could be detected by the group. To 
fl’s voice many partial responses were made, such as a slight involuntary 
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turn of her head, puzzled looks, a spontaneous statement that she thought 
she heard someone speaking, and that she felt uncomfortable, that is, 
as if all were not right. She resisted successfully the efforts of the group 
to break down her expressed conviction that B was not there, but her 
behavior was suggestive of resistance to the development of an awareness, 
or of an inhibition of responses. 

In connection with A, however, she displayed no need to resist since, 
for her, he simply was not there. In other words there seemed to be 
neither responses nor need to inhibit responses. 

After about 10 minutes of such investigation the subject was again busied 
with various attention-absorbing tasks for 15 or 20 minutes. Then again 
the group was told to investigate the situation. 

This time there was found to be no difference in her behavior in relation 
to both A and B. So far as could be detei mined, she made no response 
of any sort to their presence. There was no avoidance behavior, no uncer- 
tainty, and no evidence of mental strain. She readily recalled the previous 
questioning and related that at that time she had had an uncomfortable 
feeling that B might have ai rived without her awareness and that this 
feeling had made her uneasy about the questioning and uncertain in her 
replies. She also recalled having thought that she had heaid his voice but 
she attributed this to her general state of confusion caused by her conariction 
that he was not there and a feeling that he might be secretly present. 

When A and B joined in the questioning and discussion, none of the 
previous partial responses to jB’s \oice were made. Her behasior was as 
if they were actually absent. 

Upon signals both A and B lifted her arm and shook hands with her. 
She became aware of this at once, looked down at her hand each time 
with an expression of amusement ancl interest. Questioned by the group 
about this she explained with simple earnestness that in all probability 
she had been given some post-hypnotic cue which had caused her un- 
consciously to respond as if she were shaking hands with someone. Her 
only uncertainty was whether or not there had been an actual movement 
of her hand or just an hallucinatory experience. 

Promptly both A and B shook her hand again and she explained that 
it w’as a genuine motor and visual experience even though the tactile 
sensations were hallucinatory since there was nothing touching her hand. 
In responding to the questions of the group, she made no effort to look 
around the body of either A or B hut seemed to be looking through 
them. Questioning by the group elicited her understanding that a nodding 
of my head, actually a signal to A and B , was a signal for her to undergo 
some planned hypnotic experience, which she had now' discovered to be 
the hallucination of shaking hands with someone. 

(As a parenthetical insert in elaboration of this point, an account may 
be given of results obtained from a number of other subjects. Instructed 
to remember carefully that a member of the audience was sitting in a 
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certain chair, the subject would thereafter continue to see that person 
in the specified chair despite a change of position. The subject, however, 
would readily detect the alteration in the location of that person’s voice 
resulting from the change of position. Usually the subject responds to this 
situation by scrutinizing the chair and the source of the voice alternately. 
Several outcomes are possible. The subject may rationalize the altered 
location of the voice as an inexplicable phenomenon with a failure to see 
the person in the new position and with a substitution of a memory image 
for the actual person. Or the subject may discover that there has been 
a change of seat and will call the hypnotist’s attention to the matter 
so that further instruction may he given. A third and not infrequent devel- 
opment for the subject is to discover the person sitting in both places 
and become confused as to which is the real person. In subjects trained 
in psychology or psychiatry, this becomes an interesting phenomenon to 
observe. The usual procedure followed by the subject is to suggest to 
himself that the person is to make some movement or to perform some 
act. The visual image 1 does, and the real person does not. Occasionally, 
the subject merely studies the two figures to see which one tends to fade 
and blur and this is recognized as the visual image ) 

The subject was instructed to perform aloud simple sums in addition, 
the numbers to be suggested by the members of the group. After a dozen 
such additions had been rapidly called to her, both A and B separately 
called numbers to her. No response of any sort could be detected. She 
merely sat quietly and expectantly, waiting for those members of the 
group who were present for her to call problems for her. Several repetitions 
of this failed to elicit responses to A or B. Nor did the measure of having 
A and B call the same and other numbers in unison w r ith the others 
serve to confuse her. Apparently she was selectively deaf to both of them. 

Advantage was taken of a telephone call to tell her that both A and 
B would arrive in exactly 5 minutes and her attention was directed to 
a clock. In about 5 minutes she was observed to turn her head toward 
the door and to go through the behavior of watching somebody enter 
the room. Close obseivation of her eyeballs disclosed her to be watching 
apparently hallucinated figures enteiing the room and to be glancing over 
the available chairs. She was observed to go through the process of letting 
one select the chair where A was really sitting and the other select the 
chair where B was sitting. She greeted them courteously and then her 
eye movements disclosed her to be watching them sit down in the selected 
chairs. Thereafter, both w^ere fully present for her. 

(A second digression is necessary in this regard. Approximately 50 per- 
sons, most of whom had seen this type of hypnotic behavior but who 
had not been hypnotized have been asked to duplicate it in detail or 
to perform a comparable act. One simple procedure easily described is 
as follows: The unhypnotized experimental subject is instructed to behave 
as if a selected third person actually present is not present and after 
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he feels confident of his ability in this pretense, he is instructed to halluci- 
nate or fantasy a picture of that person hanging on the wall. The un- 
hypnotized subject goes through a mental process of hanging a fantasied 
picture with regard for good spacing on a wall usually remote from the 
third person. There is a definite quality of avoidance of the real object 
in his behavior. 

The hypnotized subject, however, given the same task, hangs the halluci- 
natory picture on the wall in close proximity to the person presumably 
absent and with a disregard for proper spacing. Usually, the hypnotic 
subject recognizes that the picture should be hunt' elsewhere with regard 
to proper arrangement but explains that for some inexplicable reason it 
seems best to put the picture where he has placed it, actually in proximity 
to the supposedly absent person. Thus, in contiast to the unhypnoti/ed 
subject, a utilization of the real object ralliei than an avoidance response 
is made.) 

Subsequently the subject was questioned under hypnosis about these ex- 
periences. She explained that, in relation to A she had been convinced 
at first that he was present. This had been followed by a state of mental 
confusion and uncertainty about his presence. Shoitly this confusion had 
resolved itself into a realization that A was not present but that she had 
only expected him to be there. While these ideas were developing she 
had recalled identifying someone as A and this had caused her some feeling 
of embarrassment and made her hope that no offense had been taken. 
This feeling of emotional distress had made her wish that the author 
would proceed with whatever plans he might have. 

Then, when suggestions wen* given hei about B, a similar train of events 
began to develop but w r hile she was still confused and uncertain about 
him the group began to question her. This had added to her confusion 
and uncertainty and had made her most uncomfortable, a fact she had 
labored to conceal. The questioning about A she had not been able to 
understand since it seemed to be out of place and without basis since she 
was certain no one could know’ about her previous misunderstandings. 

Following the interlude in which she had been asked to read aloud, 
this general confusion about B and her vague impressions of having heard 
his voice disappeared and she found herself at a loss to understand the 
purposes of the group in questioning her further. Not until the “hallucina- 
tory ,, handshaking occurred did she realize that a hypnotic demonstration 
was occurring. With that understanding she had developed a mild passive 
interest in the situation and had tried to meet whatever demands were made 
upon her as adequately as possible since this understanding explained fully 
her previous states of confusion. 

No effort was made to correct these misinterpretations of the total situa- 
tion. Rather, it was left open on the possibility of future experimental 
developments. 
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Summary 

This account may be summarized best by itemizing in chronological order 
the experimental developments 

1 A deeply hypnotized subject in a somnambulistic trance was instructed 
to become unaware of the piesente of a selected pet son, 

2 After pioper suggestions to this end, a penod of 20 minutes was 
allowed to elapse as a measme of pet nutting the subject to develop that 
“mental set” oi the neuio- and psyc bo-physiological pioc esses neiossaiy 
to such a state of unawaiencss 

3 The subject was instituted as previously to become unawaie of a 
second peison 

4 A penod of time consideied too brief fot the development of a 
“mental set” was allowed to elapse 

5 Tests were made for behavioial icsponses in relation to the two 
selected peisons 

(> The subject showed no responses to the fiist peison but made many 
paitial responses and avoidance kmc t ions in relation to the second peison 

7 A sufficient penod of time was allowed to elapse for the development 
of the proper mental set” in relation to the second prison 

8 Testing disclosed the subject to be equally unresponsive to and un- 
awaie of both persons at visual and auditor) levels 

9 Tactile stimulation bv the seceded two persons was misinterpicted 
as hallucinatory experiences possiblv deriving horn post-hvpnotic cues 

10 r lhe subject halluc mated the arrival of the selected peisons and 
i (’established contact w'lth them 

11 Subsequent questioning of the subject unden hypnosis disclosed a 
pensistcnce of an understanding of the total situation in full accoid with 
the hypnotic suggestions and not in accoid with the actual facts 


Experiment No. II 

Before a group of associates in the author's office a well trained subject 
was hypnotized deeply and mven instructions to develop the somnambulistic 
state Additionally, he was told that upon the development of this somnambu- 
listic state he was to establish full contact with the group and to act 
in eveiy detail of his behavior as it he were actually wide awake. Thus, 
by his behavior, conversation and participation in group activities he was 
to convince everyliody that he was unquestionably wide awake and not in a 
hypnotic trance. However, he was told that, when questioned directly as to 
whether or not he was in the trance, he was to reply honestly, readily and 
directly. 

After these suggestions had been iepcated several times to insure his 
full understanding and after he had been given about 20 minutes while 
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he was sleeping deeply in which to mull them over and to develop what 
may conveniently be called the “mental set” essential to their performance, 
he was told to proc eed with his task. 

The subject rcsjxrnded by lifting his head, yawning, stretching and re- 
marking that lie felt rather sleepy, that apparently it was up to him to 
be a bit more lively. 

This subject had a very charming personality, was a pleasing conversa- 
tionalist, alert, responsive, and possessed of good wit and high intelligence. 
Immediately one of the group asked him if he was asleep to which the 
subject replied: 

Yes, I'm very much asleep, sound asleep in a trance slate but you’ll 
never be able to detect it. In fac t, you’re going to have a hard lime 
proving in your own mind that I am asleep but if you wish you can 
ask Or. Erickson or you tan ask me and we will both tell you the 
truth, which is, that 1 am in a deep hypnotic trance. Would you like 
to talk to me and find out how a hypnotized subject an talk and act 
even though asleep? 

For about an hour the subject kept the group busy asking questions or re- 
sponding to questions put to him and tin* range of conveisation was very 
wide. Books were discussed, the typewriter in the office* was used by the sub- 
ject upon rnjuest, jokes were told and tin* subject's alertness and responsive- 
ness to everything occurring in the office was repeatedly demonstiated by him. 
Nevertheless, at every straightforward question about his status, the subject 
replied with the simple factual statement that he was in a tiance, and, 
to the experienced hypnotist, there were many indirect evidences of this 
fact. Usually when this question was asked of him, after making his 
straightforward reply, the subject would make his questioner the butt of 
jesting remaiks. At the end of an hour a medically trained colleague, 
Dr. <7., who had had no experience with hypnosis stepped into tin* office, 
remarking that he had heaid the sound of laughter and conversation 
and he wanted to know if a hypnotic demonstration was taking place. The 
subject responded at once by asking C if it seemed to him that anybody ap- 
peared to be hypnoti/od. (7 answered in the negative but added that he 
hoped he might have the chance to see hypnosis. To this the subject icplied 
w'ith the ambiguous statement that his best opportunity was to observe 
what was going on since the afternoon's plans called for nothing more 
than the present activities. Following this the subject and C engaged in 
a casual conversation on various items and shortly C left. The group then 
continued as they had before. Presently a second visitor. Dr. D., entered 
the office. This doctor more or less regularly dropped in on Saturday after- 
noons, a fact well known to the subject and, hence, he was not a totally un- 
expected visitor. As he entered the room and noted the group, he promptly 
asked if the author were demonstrating hypnosis. An affirmative reply was 
given and the subject suggested, since he knew D very well, that D look over 
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the group and see if he could tell who might be a good hypnotic subject 
D promptly replied that he knew the subject himself was well trained 
and that two others in the group had also been hypnotic subjects, and, 
therefore, that it might be any one of the three or for that matter someone 
else in the group. One of the others then spoke up and asked the visitor 
if he thought anybody in the room was in a hypnotic trance. Since D 
had done some hypnosis himself and had often seen some of the author’s 
subjects in somnambulistic trances, he glanced carefully about the room, 
sizing up each individual present, verbalizing comments as he scrutinized 
them and carrying on a casual conversation, asking general cjuestions about 
how long the group had been gathered in the room, what work they 
had been engaged in during the morning and similar items. Finally he 
remarked that if he were pressed to venture a guess he would select the 
subject as the most likely choice for the afternoon's work and that he 
felt that this choice of possible* subjects was probably in a somnambulistic: 
state at the actual moment. Immediately the subject asked him to justify 
his guess. Z)'s explanation was that there were certain rigidities in the 
subject's movements, a loss of associated movements, some lag between his 
speech and his gestures and head movements and a marked pupillary 
dilation. He also explained that the subject moved his arms and walked 
very much as if he were in a trance state. As D made these remarks, 
the subject slowly flushed, turned to the author apologetically and expressed 
his regret that he had failed to obey instructions completely. Then turning 
to D, he confirmed D ' s guess and admitted that he was in a somnambulistic 
state. The subject was comforted about having betrayed himself by the 
author's pointing out that D’sovvn experience had enabled him to recognize 
certain evidences of the trance .^tatc ordinarily overlooked. 

After a brief chat D left and the group then busied itself with attempts 
to detect alterations in the subject's mo* or behavior. The two other subjects 
soon demonstrated an ability to single out some of these* behavioral altera- 
tions but the rest of the group experienced difficulty. Furthermore, as 
this investigation continued, the subject became increasingly successful in 
simulating the motor behavior of a person fully awake. Eventually, he 
succeeded in interesting the group in a general conversation and this was 
allowed to drift along ordinary social channels. 

Unexpectedly, a third visitor, I)r. E., from out of town and whom the 
subject did not know, dropped in for a brief visit while on his way to 
Detroit. This arrival w r as totally unexpected by the author. Hence, it differed 
markedly from the visits of C and D inasmuch as they constituted something 
entirely within the usual course of events. For this reason, their visits could 
be regarded as legitimate extensions of the total office situation. The visit 
by E belonged to another and totajly different category of events and 
could not be expected to occur. It was entirely outside the range of the 
situation the subject had been asked to meet. As this visitor approached 
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the office door, which had been left open, his arrival was noted and he 
was immediately signalled to be quiet and to wait outside the door and 
to keep out of visual range of the others present. Watching for oppor- 
tunities when the subject was engaged in discussing matters with one or 
another of the group, the author displayed to all except the subject a 
sheet of paper on which was written, “Ignore our new visitor, do not 
disclose any awareness of his piesence.” When all of the group had been 
warned and the subject’s attention was distracted, the visitor was signalled 
to enter the room. He did so quietly and took his seat on the edge 
of the group. The subject was allowed to finish tye discussion in which 
he was engaged with one of the group and then lie was asked to review 
the course of the afternoon’s events, the seeming purpose being to sum- 
marize them for the benefit of the group. 

Promptly and adequately he reviewed the entile course of the demonstra- 
tion. During this discourse he was asked repeatedly to point out where the 
various members of the group had been sitting at different times. When 
he came to the time of the entrance of C, he pointed out how C had 
stood beside the secretary's desk alongside of which was now sitting E. 
He was asked why C had remained standing when the secretary's chair 
was available but he explained that <7 had undoubtedly been busy and 
did not want to stay long enough to take a seat. He then continued his 
discussion up to the point of the arrival of D. He flushed as he recounted 
D’s recognition of his hypnotic behavior, and among other things, related 
that D had sat in the chair where E was then sitting. He was asked 
if he were sure that the chair had remained constant]) in one position 
throughout the entire time. He declared this doubtful since it was a swivel 
chair and since D had swung around repeatedly as he talked to the various 
members of the group. At no time did he become aware of the presence 
of /£, When the subject had completed his summarization, it was suggested 
that the group continue as previously. 

When the subject's attention was taken up by a discussion with one 
of the group, E was signalled to join in the comeisation. He did so readily, 
timing his remarks to coincide with those of another speaker. The subject 
replied readily to the other members of the group and did not seem to hear 
E or to be confused by the simultaneity of two utterances. This continued 
for some time but soon resulted in the group hesitating and faltering in 
their utterances when E spoke. This distressed the subject and he began 
scrutinizing the various members of the group. Shortly he asked the author 
if there were something wrong. When asked his reason for this question 
\\£ V\va.V. \Vve ovVwrvs Vo Vie *\W at case and uncertain in their 

behavior, that they turned their heads unexpectedly and then would halt 
the movement, that they did not seem to be acting normally. E promptly 
asked the subject what that might mean, but apparently the subject did not 
hear this question. The subject was assured that everything was all right, 
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that he need not be concerned about the group since everything was going 
along satisfactorily and that no matter what occurred it would all be 
of interest . Also , it was suggested that he might be interested to discover 
what the situation was . (The generality of these and other instructions 
and statements was intentional, the purpose being to give the subject 
free opportunity to become aware of E. Furthermore, it was expected 
that he w f ould do so since it was not realized how completely the subject 
had limited himself to the expected situation and thus excluded from 
awareness any unusual developments.) 

After still further conversation with the group, the subject turned again 
and stated that he had figured out the situation. The explanation he offered 
was in full accord with what he had seen at a previous hypnotic demonstra- 
tion and it w r as as follows: While his attention had been distracted, advan- 
tage had been taken of such an opportunity to induce somnambulistic 
states in all those present. He explained that repeatedly various members 
of the group would start to say something and then falter and hesitate, 
that they kept turning their heads and moving about in an uncertain 
way as if they were not quite certain what to do. This behavior, he added, 
was similar to that he had seen at other demonstrations when subjects 
had been induced to experience active hallucinations. He was asked if 
he were convinced of his explanation. Scrutinizing the group closely he 
admitted that he did not see the usual evidences of the trance state, but 
that he could not conceive of any other explanation which would account 
for their peculiar behavior. After thinking still further on the matter he 
volunteered as a second possible explanation that secret instructions to 
the group to act in this way might have been given without inducing 
a trance state, but he declared that he did not see how they could carry 
on such pretenses so effectively. 

Here, the question may be raised win the subject offered such a rationali- 
zation when he knew that he was in a trance state and, hence, that his 
state of awareness might be limited. The answer to this probably lies in 
the misleading effects of his previous experiences and in the fact that 
the total experimental situation compelled him to believe that he was 
fully aware of everything. Thus there was no recourse for him except 
to offer an explanation in terms of established understandings and not 
in terms of unfamiliar and unexpected possibilities. 

The subject was asked if he were willing to continue with his task 
of behaving as if he were wide awake and giving no evidence that he 
was in the trance state. 

He again expected his willingness, whereupon he was told to continue 
but to take care that his general behavior in no way betrayed that he 
was in a trance state although he was still, upon direct inquiry, to admit 
that he was hypnotized. The subject a’feked earnestly and worriedly if he 
were disclosing his hypnotic state by his general behavior but was promptly 
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reassured by the general statement that whatever happened would unques- 
tionably be most desirable. Care was taken in this instance as well as 
all others not to limit or to restrict the subject’s possible responses. Rather, 
reassurances and instructions were worded generally so that the subject was 
at liberty to make any response for which the occasion arose, and similarly 
all instructions were given in general terms to permit a spontaneous devel- 
opment of the situation. 

Shortly he became interested in a conversation with a member of the 
group and at once a signal was quietly given to E who stepped over and 
lifted the subject’s arm. 

(To digress: Ordinarily there are two usual reactions to this type of 
maneuver. Either the subject may remain totally unaware of what has 
occurred and continue in his behavior without alteration except for 
the substitution of memory images of tactile and visual images to permit 
him to feel and see his hand and arm in the original position. If the 
enforced hand movements serve to disrupt his general posture and become 
too forceful, he tends to experience discomfort as if originating in the 
shoulder. From this point on he may proceed to discover the actual change 
in position of his arm, sometimes with and sometimes without an awareness 
of the person manipulating the arm. 

Or he may immediately detect the arm movement, become puzzled and 
proceed to attribute it to hypnotic suggestion or to determine the actual 
state of affairs, depending upon the nature of the experimental situation. 
In the present situation the subject was obligated to be aware of all motor 
behavior, hence his immediate response.) 

The subject became aw F are at once that something was happening to 
his hand and arm. He flushed, glanced at the author in a somewhat fright- 
ened and guilty fashion, attempted to replace his hand in his lap and 
then tried to resist the handshaking forced upon him. The silent interested 
scrutiny of the entire group distressed him and he explained in a worried 
fashion that he knew he should not display unusual motor behavior indica- 
tive of the trance state hut that something had happened which he could 
not control and which he could not explain or understand. 

In speaking' and in glancing at the members of the group, he made 
no effort to look around E nor did he seem to be aware that E kept 
stepping in front of him to block his line of vision. 

Urged to desciibe what was happening, he explained that it seemed 
as if somebody were manipulating his hand — that the texture of the skin 
and strength of the grip that he seemed to sense made him feel that 
some man whom he could not see was present and shaking hands with 
him. Instead of being given any reply he was asked if he were not, in 
utter violation of instructions, betraying by his general behavior that he 
was in a trance state. The subject flushed anew and his face again became 
expressive of guilt. He protested earnestly that he was doing the best that 
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he could but that the situation had become inexplicable to him and that 
he did not understand what w r as happening unless the author had, in 
some indirect way, given him special cues or hypnotic suggestions for which 
he had an amnesia. 

While the subject waited for some reassuring or comforting answer, the 
author turned aside, greeted E and proceeded to intioduce him formally 
to the entire gioup one by one. The subject watched this performance, 
apparently heard the iemarks made and the replies of the group, but 
he gave no indication of hearing iTs acknowledgments. Finally, stepping 
over to the subject, the author intioduced E by saying with a rising inflection 
of the voice, “And this is Dr. E .” The subject merely repeated the words 
as if they carried no meaning and staled blankly, making no response 
to Fs courteous acknowledgment of the introduction. Thereu]X)n E clapped 
him jovially on the back. This caused the subject to whirl quickly in 
a startled fashion and to look about behind him Seeing nobody he stepped 
backward and leaned with his back against the bookcase as if protecting 
himself from further assault. 

No further attention was paid to hirn for some minutes and the entire 
group entered into a conversation with E While they were so engaged 
the subject was obsened to study his hand, to move his shoulders as 
if to feel again the clap on the back and then to study the behavior 
of the group and to repeat in a puzzled fashion the acknowledgments 
of the introductions made by the members of the group. 

After some minutes of such intense study with much puzzled looking at 
the author and at the group, the subject finally offered the explanation that 
everybody was acting as if someone else weie present and that he himself 
had had tactile sensations such as would be experienced from actual contact 
with a person. He asked if this state of affairs was some sort of an experi- 
ment intended to induce him to hallucinate the presence of someone or 
if there were actually some person piesent unknown to Ir’rn as the result 
of his being in a trance. He reasoned that this latter possibility was not 
readily tenable since he had become aware at once of the arrivals of 
C and D and that, therefore, the present situation w r as best explained 
as a result of indirect hypnotic cues and suggestions given to him, supple- 
mented by careful and secret instructions to the group regarding their be- 
havior. This, he declared, was quite likely since the afternoon session had 
been greatly prolonged, had dragged slowly at times and, furthermore, 
the group at times had acted uncertain in their behavior as if they did 
not know just wdiat to do next. Even as he was making these remarks, 
E interrupted to explain that he now had to leave, made the appropriate 
remarks, and took his departure. The subject completed his remarks without 
noticing the intentional interruption by E , and seemed amused as he 
watched everybody apparently shaking hands with the empty air and 
saying good-bye. When, however, E stepped over and shook hands with 
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him he appeared at first bewildered and amused and satisfied. He declared 
that he was right in his guess, explained that the elaborate shaking of hands 
was nothing more than a beautiful build-up of indirect suggestions to in- 
duce him to do the same thing and he expressed his pleasure in noting how 
adequately he had unwittingly responded. 

Following E's departure, a general conversation was resumed and aftei 
the lapse of half an hour the subject was awakened and thanked for 
his services. He was astonished to note the time and said that he hoped 
that whatever he had done during the course of the afternoon had proved 
satisfactory. Of this he was fully assured. 

The next day and on seveial occasions later, indirect casual remarks 
were made to evoke associations that might disclose some recollections 
of his trance experiences. These elicited no positive results of any sort. 

Subsequently, he was hypnotized and asked to recall the events of that 
afternoon. This he did adequately except that he disclosed no awareness 
that there had been a third visitor, even though he recounted fully the 
seemingly inexplicable developments that had taken place. 

Still later in a deep trance, lie was asked to do some crystal gazing 
and by this means to describe everything that happened that afternoon 
in its coirect chionological older. This he did adequately and in much 
fuller detail than he had previously recounted it vei bally, hut again* there 
was the same unawareness of the presence of E. 

During the process of the crystal gazing he hallucinated the remarks 
of the group and was much impressed by w hat he described as the* excellence 
of the performance of the group in acting as if someone else were present. 
He called attention iepeatedh to the faltering and hesitation the group 
showed in speaking as if someone else had started to speak at the same 
time. He also commented freely on the tendency of the group, as he 
visualized them in the crystal, to turn their heads and to speak as if they 
were* addressing someone who w^as not present. 

No attempt was made to give him a true understanding. He was thanked 
for his careful work in crystal gazing and asked if he were satisfied w r ith 
everything. When he stated simply that he was, the matter was dropped 
with the hope that sometime later there might be other informative de- 
velopments. However, to date, the subject remains, so far as can be deter- 
mined, amnesic in the waking state for the events of that afternoon. In 
the trance state there is still a persistence of his original understandings. 

Summary 

The experimental developments may be summarized by itemizing them 
in chronological order. 

1. For purposes of a group demonstration in the author’s office, a deeply 
hypnotized subject was instructed to develop a somnambulistic state and 
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in this state to simulate, as completely as possible, ordinary waking behavior 
but to state upon direct questioning whether or not he was in a trance. 

2. After a lapse of sufficient time to permit the subject to develop 
what was considered an adequate “mental set” for this task he was told 
to proceed. 

3. The subject appeared to awaken and participated readily and capably 
in group activities, impressing everyone with his state of ordinary wakefulness. 
Direct questions elicited the acknowledgment that he was hypnotized. 

4. The subject became aware at once of the separate, unplanned and un- 
anticipated arrivals of two persons well known to him and who were frequent 
office visitors. 

5. From one of these visitors, who had had no experience with hypnosis 
but w r ho was well aware of the subject's hypnotic work, the subject success- 
fully concealed his trance state. 

6. The second visitor, like the first, was fully aware of the general 
facts about the subject and was, in addition, experienced in hypnosis. 
After careful study of the entire group this visitor recognized the subject’s 
somnambulistic state and substantiated this discovery by pointing out sig- 
nificant characteristic hypnotic alterations of behavior. 

7. After the depat ture of this visitor the subject, apologetic because 
of his failme to perform his task satisfaetoiily and aided by the more 
n ideal observations of the group, made renewed efforts to simulate more 
effectively ordinary waking behavior. 

8. Thete arrived, unexpectedly, an out-of-town visitor whom the subject 
did not know r and who could not be considered a legitimate extension 
of the office situation, and who was introduced unobtrusively into the general 
situation when the subject’s attention was otherwise directed. 

9. The subject remained consistently unawaie of and umesponsivc to 
this visitor at both auditory and visual levels despite his full contact with 
the situation in other regards. 

10. The alteied behavior ot the group in relation to this visitor was 
readily observed by the subject but was not understood by him and he 
offered various rationalizations in explanation of it. These were in accord 
with his previous hypnotic experiences and hi 1 * apparent immediate limita- 
tions of awareness. 

11. Physical manipulation of the subject by this visitor evoked general 
manifestations in ac cord w’ith his hypnotic < onditiori. 1 his caused the subject 
to develop startle and fright reactions and led him to express guilt feelings 
because he found himself uncontrollably violating instructions to behave 
as if wide aw*ake. 

12. Further instruction to behave fully as if wide awake did not enable 
the subject to become aware of the visitor, although the group increasingly 
manifested involuntary reactions to the visitor’s presence. 

13. The subject finally resolved his inability to understand the situation 
as it had developed for him by misinterpreting it as a planned and systematic 
use of indirect suggestions by the entire group to elicit involuntary hypnotic 
respoases from him. 

14. Subsequent questioning of, the subject in the waking state disclosed 
an apparent amnesia for all trance events. 

15. Inquiry under hypnosis elicited a ready verbal account of everything 
except an awareness of the third visitor. 
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16. Crystal gazing by the subject resulted in a full detailed account 
but without the discovery of the presence of the third visitor. No effort 
was made to correct the subject’s understanding of the total situation. 


Concluding Remarks 

Definitive conclusions cannot be drawn from two reports of behavior 
as complex as that which these subjects displayed. Nevertheless, the state- 
ment is warranted that the results obtained air not an atypical highly 
individualistic phenomenon but that similar beh&vior may reasonably be 
expected, but not necessarily be easily obtained, from other subjects under 
comparable conditions. 

Neither can there be any extensive discussion of the possible nature 
and significance of these experimental results since they constitute an initial 
study of a most difficult problem, an understanding of which can be reached 
only by repeated successful studies variously controlled and yielding inf oi ill- 
ative negative or positive lesults. However, it is to be noted that these 
experimental findings, so expressive of an altered state of awareness not 
ordinarily conceivable, are in accord with the findings made in other ex- 
perimental hypnotic studies of induced deafness, color blindness, “regression 
states,” amnesia, aphasia, anaesthesia and post-hypnotic states, to mention 
some of the studies listed in the bibliography of references gi\en at the 
end of this article. Additionally, they are comparable in some degree to 
those common spontaneous limited restrictions of awareness seen in states 
of intense concentration, abstraction and rc\ery or in the failure to perceive 
something obvious because of a state of expectation of something quite 
different. 

Certain general considerations, already mentioned in the introduction, 
may be re-emphasized. The first of these, stated briefly, concerns the investi- 
gative possibilities of this type of experimental procedure for certain complex 
psychological phenomena as contrasted to rigidly controlled experimental 
procedures which cannot provide for unexpected spontaneous developments 
extending beyond the devised experimental situation. Often such unantici- 
pated behavioral developments constitute the more significant findings and 
are of primary importance in the experimental study of complex and in- 
volved phenomena. When such behavior has been elicited there is then 
an opportunity to devise rigidly controlled experimental conditions by which 
to define it in terms of a known situation, instead of attempting the difficult 
problem of trying initially to define the precise conditions under which 
presumably possible behavior might appear. 

The second consideration relates to the variety of spontaneous volitional 
activities by deeply hypnotized subjects. These two reports disclose the 
capacity of hypnotized subjects to respond adequately to a given situation 
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without being restricted or limited to the passively responsive behavior 
so often regarded as a criterion of the trance state. In other words, there 
seems to be no valid reason to expect the hypnotized subject to lose his 
capacities for spontaneous, expressive and capable behavior or to expect 
him to become simply an instrument of the hypnotist. Rather, the subject 
may more properly be expected to behave adequately within the situation 
that is established for him, and hence, even as these subjects did, to func- 
tion as capably in the trance state as in the waking state 
The third consideration is the possible importance of neuro- and psycho- 
physiological processes in eliciting extremely complex hypnotic behavior. 
It is hardly reasonable to expect a hypnotized subject, upon a snap of 
the fingers or the utterance of a simple command, to develop at once 
significant, complex and persistent changes in his behavioral functioning. 
Rather, it is to be expected that time and effort are required to permit 
a development of any profound alterations in behavior. Such alteration 
must presumably arise from neuro- and psycho-physiological changes and 
processes within the subject, \\hi< h are basic to behavioral manifestations, 
and not from the simple experience of hearing a command spoken by 
the hypnotist. One needs only to take into consideration the marked neuro- 
and psycho-physiological differences between the behavior of the hypnotized 
subject in an ordinary trance state and that of the unhypnotized subject 
to realize that still further developments in hypnotic behavior may be de- 
pendent upon additional and extensive changes in the neurological and the 
psychological functioning of tire individual. In brief, these two reports indi- 
cate that complex hypnotic behavior is not a superficial phenomenon elicited 
readily by simple commands, but rather, that it is based upon significant 
processes of behavioral functioning within the subject which are funda- 
mental to outward manifestations and that it constitutes an experiential 
process for the subject. 
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interest in Ihe experiential aspects of the situation, and the development 
of ideomotor activity may all be suggested as a measure of inducing a 
trance. 

Such techniques as these require a wdling acceptance of and cooperation 
with an externally suggested or imposed form of behavior, which may 
he either active or passive. Resistance to or rejection of this imposed be- 
havior may require resort by the operator to another technique more readily 
accepted or more pleasing to the subject. Or it may be met by a fatiguing 
of the subject into an acquiescence by the operator’s persistence, and some- 
times it requires a postponement of the effort at hypnosis. Ordinarily, 
one or another of these measures meets adequately the particular resistance 
problem presented by the individual patient, but there is always a risk 
of some degree that a change of technique, undue prolongation of effort, 
or postponement of the hypnosis will have an adverse effect upon the 
patient’s acceptance of hypnosis as a personally possible experiential learn- 
ing. 

The American Joirnal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1959, 2, 3-21. 
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However, there is another type of patient, actually readily amenable 
to hypnosis but unresponsive and resistant to the usual induction techniques. 
While encountered more frequently in psychotherapeutic practice, they are 
met not infrequently in general medical and dental practice and are judged 
too frequently to be unsuitable patients for the use of hypnosis. These 
patients arc those who are unwilling to accept any suggested behavior 
until their own resistant or contradictory or opposing behavior has first 
been met by the operator. By reason of their physical condition, state 
of tension or anxiety, intense interest, concern or absorption in their own 
behavior, they arc unable to give either actively Ogr passively the requisite 
cooperation to permit an effective alteration of their behavior. For these 
patients, w*hat may be termed Technique s of Utilization fiequently serve 
to meet most adequately their special needs. But more than this, these 
same techniques aie teadily applicable to the usual patient and they fre- 
quently serve to facilitate in both rapidity and ease the process of trance 
induction in the average patient. 

These techniques are, in essence, no more than a simple reversal of 
the usual procedure of inducing hypnosis. Ordinarily, trance induction is 
based upon securing from the patient some fonn of initial acceptance 
and cooperation with the operator. In Techniques of Utilization the usual 
procedme is reversed to an initial acceptance of the patient’s presenting 
behavior by the operator and a ready cooperation with it by the operator, 
however seemingly adverse that presenting behas ior may appear to be 
in the clinical situation. 

To clarify and illustrate these various Techniques of I Jtili/ation, the 
following clinical examples will be cited: 


Example 1 

The patient entered the office in a most energetic fashion, deflated 
at once that he did not know if he were hypnotizahle but that he would 
be willing to go into a trance if it weie at all possible, provided that 
the wiitei weie willing to approach the entire matt ci in an intellectual 
fashion rat hoi than in a mvstic \1, ritualistic manner. He went on to declate 
that he needed psychotherapy for a variety of reasons, that he had tried 
various schools of ps^chotheiapy extensisely without benefit, that hypnosis 
had been attempted on vaiious occasions and had failed miseiably because 
of mysticism and a /ac k of appreciation for the “intellectual” approach. 

Inquiry elicited that he felt that an “intelligent” appioach signified not 
a suggestion of ideas to him but a questioning of him concerning his 
own y\ut\Vu\£ and feeling in relationship to reality. For example, the writer, 
V decYwed, sWAd Tecogwur \Ya\ Vr was sitting in a chair, that the 
chair was in fiont of a desk and that these constituted absolute facts 
of reality and as such, could not be overlooked, forgotten, denied, or ignored. 
In further illustration he pointed out that he was obviously tense and 
anxious and concerned about the tension tiemors of his hands, which were 
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resting on the arms of the chair, and that he was also highly distractible, 
noticing everything about him. 

This last comment was seized upon immediately as the basis for the 
initial cooperation with him, and he was told, “Please proceed with an 
account of your ideas and undei standings, permitting me only enough inter- 
ruptions to insure that I understand fully and that I follow along with 
you. For example, you mentioned the chaii but obviously you have seen 
my desk and have been disti acted by the objects on it. Please explain 
fully.” 

He responded verbosely with a wealth of mote or less connected comments 
about everything in sight, but, at every slight pause, the wtiler interjected 
a word or a phrase to ditec t his attention anew. These intei i uptions, made 
w'ith incieasing frequency, weie of the following oidei: And that paper- 
weight; the filing cabinet; your foot on the rug; the ceiling light; the 
diapeiies; youi light hand on the aim of the chaii; the pictures on the 
wall; the changing focus of your eyes as you glance about; the interest 
of the hook titles; the tension in youi shoulders; the feeling of the chair; 
the disturbing noises; disturbing thoughts; weight of hands; weight of feel, 
weight of problems, weight of desk; the stationery stand; the tecords of 
many patients; the phenomena of life, of illness, of emotion, of physical 
and mental behavioi; the restfulness of relaxation; the need to attend to 
one's needs; the need to attend to one’s tension while looking at the desk 
or the paperweight or the filing cabinet; the comfort of withdrawal from 
the environment; fatigue and its development; the tinchanging character of 
the desk; the monotony of the filing cabinet; the need to take a rest; the 
comfort of closing one’s eves, the* relaxing sensation of a deep breath; the 
delight of learning passively; the capacity for intellectual learning by the 
unconscious; and various othei similar btief intei jec t ions w^ere offered, slowly 
at fust and then with inc teasing frequency. 

These interjections initially were merely supplementary to the patient’s 
own train of thought and utterances and the effect, at first, was simply 
to stimulate him to furthc effort. As this response was made, it became 
possible to utilize* his au opium e of stimulation of his behavior by a procedure 
of pausing and hesitating in the completion of an interjection. This served 
to effect in him an expectant deptndeney upon the writer for further 
and more complete stimulation 

As this procedure was continued, gradually and unnoticcably to the pa- 
tient, his attention was progressively directed to inner subjective experiential 
matters, whereupon it became possible to use almost directly a simple, 
progressive relaxation technique of trance induction and to secure a light 
medium trance. 

Throughout therapy for this patient, 9 other trance inductions were similar, 
although the procedure became progressively abbreviated. 


Example 2 

Comparable to the fiist patient w'as the woman who presented a somewhat 
similar problem. She stated that in all previous attempts she had been 
defeated in her efforts to secure therapy by a compulsive attentiveness 
to the minutiae of the immediate environment, and that she invariably found 
difficulty in completing her history and in attending to what was said 
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to her because of the overpowering nature of her need to attend to and 
to comment upon what she saw about her. (Even this small amount of 
history was interrupted bv her inquiries about or simple mention of various 
objects in the office.) She explained further that a family friend, a psychia- 
trist who knew her well, had suggested that hypnosis might enable her 
to cooperate in therapy, and he had referred her to the writer. 

Since she herself had impressed the writer as a possible candidate for 
hypnotherapy and since little progress was being made in the interview, 
hypnosis was attempted by utilizing her own behavior as the technique 
most suited to be employed. This was done in the following fashion: 

As she inquired about a paperweight on the desk, reply was quickly 
made, “It is on the comer of the desk just behind the clock.” As she 
flicked her gaze to the clock and asked urgently, “What time is it?”, 
she was answered with, “The minute hand indicates the same numeral 
as does the desk calendar.” 

There followed then a whole series of comments and inquiries by her 
without pause for any replies, and with a rapid shifting from one object 
or subject to another. Her entire behavior was similar to that of an unhappy 
small child, warding off questioning by the measure of forcing the direction 
of the interrogation into irrelevant, distracting avenues. 

Once launched into her verbal How, it was not possible to interrupt 
her verbally except with great difficulty, and then fiuitlessly. However, 
the measure of extending a paper knife compelled her to make mention 
of it. As she responded and then continued in her monologue', the writer 
polished his glasses, again forcing hei to make* a comment in accord with her 
pattern of behavior. Next she was interrupted by a placing of the glasses 
in their case, then the desk blotter was shifted, a glance* was directed 
at the book case*, and the schedule book opened and closed. Each of 
these arts was fitted by her into *her compulsive stream of utterances. 
At first these various acts were perfoimed by the waiter at intervals and 
rather quickly, but as she developed an attitude of expectation for the 
writer’s silent interruptions, his movements were delibeiately slowed and 
made with slight hesitant pauses, which compelled her to slow down her 
own behavior and to await the write! \ utilization of her conduct. Then 
the writer added to his silent indication of objects an identifying word 
or phrase of comment. 

As this procedure was continued, it had a progressively profound inhibitory 
effect upon her, with the result that she began to depend more and more 
exclusively upon the wiiter to indicate either verbally or by gesture the 
next object she* was to comment upon or to name. After about forty 
minutes of this, it became possible to instruct her to close her eyes and 
to name from memory everything that she had seen and to do this until 
she developed a deep hypnotic sleep. As she obeyed, she was prompted, 
“And now, ’paper-weight,’ and deeper asleep; and now’ ‘clock,’ go even 
deeper into the trance,” etc., until in another ten minutes a profound 
somnambulistic trance state was secured. 

Thereafter, through this measure of utilizing as an induction technique 
her own pattern of resistant behavior, ready cooperation in therapy marked 
the clinical course of this previously "impossible” patient. Each therapeutic 
session at the beginning began with her compulsive behavior which was 
immediately utilized as a technique of another induction of a therapeutic 
trance. Later a simple gesture indicating the chair in which she was to 
sit sufficed to elicit a trance state. 
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Example 3 

Essentially the same procedure was employed with a male patient in 
his early thirties who entered the office and began pacing the floor. He 
explained repetitiously that he could not endure sitting quietly or lying 
on a couch and relating his problems and that he had repeatedly been 
discharged by various psychiatrists because they ‘‘accused” him of lack 
of cooperation. He asked that hypnotherapy be employed, if possibie, since 
his anxieties were almost unendurable and always increased in intensity 
in a psychiatrist’s office and made it necessary for him to pace the floor 
constantly. 

There was still further repetitious explanation of his need to pace the 
floor which was finally successfully interrupted by the question, “Arc you 
willing to cooperate with me by continuing to pace the floor . even as 
you arc doing now?'’ His reply was a startled, “Willing? Good God, man! 
IVc got to do it if I stay in the office.” Theieupon, he was asked to 
permit the writer to participate in his pacing by the measure of directing 
it in part. To this he agreed lathei bewildeiedly. 

Thereupon he was asked to pace back and forth, to turn to the right, 
to the left, to walk away fiom the chair, and to walk toward it. At 
first these instructions were given in a tempo matching his step. Gradually 
the tempo of the insti u< (ions was slowed and the wording changed to, “Now 
turn to the right away from tire chair in which you can sit; turn left toward 
the chair in which you can sir; walk away from the chair in which you can 
sit; walk toward the chair in which you can sir,” etc. By this wording a 
foundation w\as laid for more cooperative behavior. 

The tempo was slowed still mote and the instructions again varied to 
include the phrase, “the chair which you will soon approach as if to 
seat yourself comfortably,” and this in turn was altered to, “the chair in 
which you will shortly find yourself sitting comfortably.” His pacing became 
progressively slower and more and more dependent upon the writer’s verbal 
instructions until direct suggestions could be given that he seat himself 
in the chair and go deeper and deeper into a profound trance as he 
related his history. 

Approximately forty -five minutes were spent in this manner inducing 
a medium trance that so lessened the patient's tension and anxiety that 
he could cooperate readily with therapy thereafter. 

The value of this type of Utili/ation Technique probably lies in its 
effective demonstration to the patient that he is completely acceptable 
and that the therapist can deal effectively with him regardless of his be- 
havior. It meets both the patient’s presenting needs and it employs as 
the significant part of the induction procedure the very behavior that domi- 
nates the patient. 

Another type of Utilization Technique is the employment of the patient’s 
inner, as opposed to outer, behavior, that is, using his thoughts and under- 
standings as the basis for the actual induction procedure. This technique 
has been employed experimentally and also more than once in therapeutic 
situations where the type of the patient’s resistances made it advisable. 
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Although it has been effectively used on naive subjects, ordinary good in- 
telligence and some degree of sophistication, as well as earnestness of pur- 
pose, are required. 

The procedure is relatively simple. The subject, whether experimental 
or therapeutic, is either asked or allowed to give expression freely to his 
thoughts, understandings, and opinions. As he does this, he is encouraged 
to speculate aloud more and more extensively upon what could be the 
possible course of his thinking and feeling if he were to develop a trance 
state. As the patient does this, or even if he merely protests about the 
impossibility of such speculation, his utterances ;*<e repeated after him 
in their essence as if the operator were either earnestly seeking further 
understanding or were confirming his statements. Thus, further comment 
by the subject is elicited and repeated in turn by the operator. In the 
more sophisticated subject, there tends to be greater spontaneity, but occa- 
sionally the naive, even uneducated, subject may prove to be remarkably 
responsive. 


Example 4 

An illustration of this technique is the following account. < nnsicjprahly 
abbreviated because of the extensive repetition tequited. With this technique, 
the patient’s utterances may vary greatly from one instance to another, 
but the following example is given in sufficient detail to illustrate the 
method. 

This patient, in seeking psychiatiit help, declai rd. “I’ve made no piognss 
at all in three years of psychoanalysis, and the year I spent in hypnotherapy 
was a total loss. I didn't even go into a ttaiu*e. But I tried haul enough. 
I just got nowhere. But I’ve been refeired to \ou and I doifi see much 
sense in it. Probably another failure. I just can't conceive of me going 
into a trance. I don't even know what a trance is." These icmarks, together 
with the information received previously from the referring physician, sug- 
gested the possibility of employing her own verbalization as the induction 
procedure. 

In the following account, the writer's utteianres are in italics: 

You really cant conceive of what a fiance h — no, I can't, u'hat is 
it?* yc* % what is it? a psychological state, 1 suppose A hologual 
state you suppose, what else? — 1 don’t know-* you really don’t know— no, 
I don’t — you don't, you wondet , you think— think what — yes, what do you 
think, feel f sense ? — (pause) — I don’t know— hut you can wonder— do 
you go to sleep? — no, tired, relaxed, sleepy — really tired— so very tired 
and relaxed what else? —I’m puzzled — puzzles you, you wonder, you think, 
you feel , what do you feel? — my eyes — yes, your eyes, how?— they seem 
blurred — blurred, closing — (pause) — they ate closing — closing, breathing 
deeper — (pause) — tired and relaxed, what else ? — (pause) — sleep, tired, re- 
laxed, sleep, breathing deeper— { pause) — what else — I feel funny — funny, so 
comfortable , really learning — (pause) — learning, yes, learning more and more 
— (pause) — eyes closed, breathing deeply , rtlaxed, comfortable, so very com- 
fortable, what else? — (pause) —I don’t know — you really don’t know , but 
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really learning to go deeper and deeper — (pause) — too tired to talk, just 
sleep— (pause) — maybe a word or two— l don't know (spoken laboriously) — 
breathing deeper and you really don't know , just going deeper , sleeping 
soundly, more and more soundly , not raring, just learning, continuing ever 
deeper and deeper and learning more and more with your unconscious mind . 

From this point on it was possible to deal with her simply and directly 
without any special clnhoi ations of suggestions, and subsequently trances 
were secured through the use of post-hypnotic suggestions. 

The above is simply a summary of the illustrative utterances and the 
method of utilization. In general there is much more repetition, usually 
only of certain ideas, and these vary from patient to patient. Sometimes 
this technicjue proves to be decidedly rapid. Ficquently with anxious, fearful 
patients, it serves to comfort them with a conviction that they are secure, 
that nothing is being done to them or being imposed u]x>n them, and 
that they feel that they can comfoitably be aware of every step of the 
procedure. Consequently, they are able to give full cooperation, which 
would be difficult to secure if they were to feel that a pattern of behavior 
was being forcibly imposed upon them. 

The general principle of the aho\e technicjue can be readily adapted 
into a separate Utilization Technique, somewhat parallel in character, but 
a definitely different, effecti\e reinduction technique for those patients pre- 
viously good hypnotic subjects hut who, for one reason, or another, have 
become highly resistant to hypnosis despite outward cooperativeness. 

The procedure is simply to get the subject to recall from the beginning 
in a reasonably orderly, detailed manner the events of a previous successful 
hypnotic trance. As the subject does this, repetitions of his statements are 
offered and helpful questions are asked. As he becomes absorbed in this 
task, the subject revivifies the previous tianre state*, usually regressing sub- 
jectively to that previous situation and developing a special rapport with 
the operator. The following example, in summary form, illustrates this 
utilization technique: 


Example 5 

A volunteer subject at a lecture before a university group declared, “I 
was hypnotized once several years ago It was a light trance, not very satis- 
factory, and while I would like to cooperate with you, I’m quite certain that 
I can’t be hypnotized.” “Do you recall the physical setting of that trance?” 
“Oh yes, it was in the psychology laboratory of the university I was then 
attending.” “Could you, as you sit here, recall and describe to me the 
physical setting of that trance situation?” 

He agreeably proceeded to desc ribe in detail the laboratory room in 
which he had been hypnotized lightly, including a description of the chair 
in which he sat, and a description of the professor who induced the trance. 
This was followed by a comparable response to the writer’s request that 
he describe in as orderly and as comprehensive a fashion as possible his 
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recollection of the actual suggestions given him at that time and the responses 
he made to them. 

Slowly, thoughtfully, the subject described an eye closure technique with 
suggestions of relaxation, fatigue and sleep. As he progressed in his verbaliza- 
tions of his recollections, his eyes slowly closed, his body relaxed, his speech 
became slower and more hesitant, and he required increasingly more prompt- 
ing until it became evident that he was in a trance state. Thereupon, 
he was asked to state where he was and who was present. He named 
the previous university and the former professor. Immediately he was asked 
to listen carefully to what the writer had to say also, and he was then 
employed to demonstrate the phenomena of the deep trance. 

This same technique of utilizing previous h> motic learnings has been 
employed with patients, particularly those who develop inexplicable re- 
sistances to furthet hypnosis 01 who declare that they have been in hypno- 
therapy elsewhere and therefore doubt seriously their ability to develop 
a trance for a new hypnotherapist. The simple measure of seating the patient 
comfortably and asking him to give a detailed account of a previous success- 
ful trance experience* tesults in a trance, usually decidedly rapidly and 
usually a revivification of the previous trance, or even a regression to 
that dance. This technique can also he utilized with one’s own patients 
who have developed resistance to further hypnosis. In such instances, resolu- 
tion of the resistances is frequently gieatly facilitates! and therap) accelerated. 

Another Utilization Technique, comparable to those immediately above, 
has been employed experimental!) and clinically on both naive and g^peri- 
enced subjects. It has been used as a means of circumventing resistances, 
as a method of initial trance induction, and as a trance reinduction pro- 
cedure. It is a technique based upon an immediate diiect eliciting of 
meaningful unconsciously executed behavior which is separate and apart 
from consciously directed ac tivity except that of interested attention. The 
procedure is as follows: 


Example 6 

Depending upon the subject’s educational background, a suitable casual 
explanation is given of the general concepts of the conscious and of the 
unconscious or subconscious minds. Similarly, a casual though carefully 
instructive explanation is given of ideomotor ailivity wiih a c iting of familiar 
examples, including hand levitation. 

Then, with utter simplicity, the subject is told to sit quietly, to rest 
his hands palm down on his thighs, and to listen carefully to a question 
that will be asked. This question, it is explained, is possible of answer 
only by his unconscious mind, not by his conscious mind. He c.m, it is 
added, offer a conscious reply, but such a reply will be only a conscious 
statement and not an actual reply to the question. As for the question 
itself, it can be one of several that could be asked, and it is of no particular 
significance to the personality. Its only purpose is to give the unconscious 
mind an opportunity to manifest itself in the answer given. The further 
explanation is offered that the answer will be an ideomotor response of 
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« ne i » 01 other hand upwaid, that of the left signify mg an answer of 
“no,’ that of the right a ‘yes,” to the question asked the unconscious 
nund 

The question is then piesentcd Does your unconscious mind think that 
you can go into a ti anc c •* I ui the i el iboi ltion is offeied again ‘ C onsciously 
you cannot know whit \om unconscious mind thinks m knows But your 
unconscious nund can let yom conscious nund chscosu what it thinks 01 
understands by the simple pioccss of causing a levitation of either the 
right ot the left hand 11 ms voui unconscious mind < m communnau m 
a visibly lecogm/able w iv with yom conscious mind Now just watch youi 
hands and see whit the uiswci is Nuthci vou not I know what your 
unconscious mind thinks but 'is you see one 01 the othei of \om hands 
lifting, vou will know 

If there is much dc lav, addition il suggestions cm be given “One of 
your huids is lifting liy to notice the slightest movement tiy to feel 
and to see it and cn|0) the sens ition of its lifting and he pleased to 
le un what voui unconscious thinks 

Regardless of which hind levitates \ timer st itc supervenes simultane- 
ously ficqucntlv of the sominmhulistic t\p< Usinlly it is uhisible to 
utilize, lather than to test the ti tm< immediately, since the subject tends 
to amuse piomptlv I his is usuillv lx st done b\ re nuking simply and 
c isually It is veiy phasing to discovci t h it yom unconscious can comnuini- 
c itc with voui conscious nund in this w iv md thcie ire rn my other 
things tint vonr imeonse ions cm him to do lor cximple now that it 
his le line cl tint it cm develop t tiinn st itc md to do it lcmukably 
well it cm ham vinous ti me e jihrnoiiuna loi instince, you nught be 
inte tested m inci the needs of the situitione mtlcnbe met 

In essence, this technique rente is in the utili/ition of the subject’s into! est 
in his own unconscious ten it) \ yes or no situation is outlined (on- 
coming thinking, with it lion contingent ti))on th it thinking md constituting 
in ovcit unconscious comiminic itmn i m uufest ition bisic to and an integral 
pait of an hypnotic ti line In < the i wends it is mcessuy foi the subject to 
go into itimcc lnoichi mdiscnv't the mswei to the question 

\ 11 ions experienced subjects appio celled with this teclmic|ue hive ucog 
m/cd it immediately and nude comment to the elTcct 1 How interesting 1 
No miltei which answer vou give vou 1 i\e to go into i trance fust 

The willing subjects dise lose fioin the beginning then unifTected interest 
while resistant unwilling subjects m uufest their attitudes by difficulty m 
unde Tst iriding the preliminuy c \pl in itions by asking re pe itedly foi msliuc- 
tions and then by an antic ipation of hind le vit tion by lifting the left 
hand voluntarily Jhose subjects who object to name induction m this 
manner tend to awaken it the first ffort to test cn to utilize the trance 
Most of them however will icadily go back into the trance immediately 
when told, ‘And you c in go into a trance just as nsily and quickly 
as voui unconscious answered that question just by continuing to witch 
as your unconscious mind continues to move your hand up toward your 
face As yom hand rnovts up yom eyes will dost, and you will go into 
a deep trance ’ In neaily all instances, the subject develops a trance state 

\n essential conside lation in this technique, howevei, is an attitude on 
the pirt of the opeiatoi of utter expectancy, casualness, and simplicity, 
which places the responsibility foi any developments entirely upon the 
subject 
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A patient’s misunderstandings, doubts, and uncertainties may also be 
utilized as the technique of induction. Exemplifying this approach are the 
instances of two patients, both college bred women, one in her late thirties, 
the other in her early forties. 


Example 7 

The first patient expressed extreme doubt and uncertainty about the 
validity of hypnotic phenomena as applied to jberself as a person, but 
explained her desperate need for help compelled h<V to try it as a remotely 
possible means of therapy. 

The other declared her conviction that hypnosis and physiological sleep 
were necessarily identical or, at the very least, equal and complementary 
component parts of a single psyehophysiological manifestation and that 
she could not possibly go into a trance without fiist developing physiological 
sleep. This, she explained, would preclude therapy, and yet she felt that 
hypnosis offered the only possible, however questionable, means of psycho- 
therapy for her, provided that the hypnotherapy was so conducted as 
to preclude physiological sleep. That this was possible she disbelieved 
completely. 

Efforts at explanation were futile and served only to increase the anxiety 
and tension of both patients. Therefore an approach utilizing their misappre- 
hensions was employed, and the technique, except for the emphasis employed, 
was essentially the same for both patients. This was done by instructing 
each that deep hypnosis would be employed and that each would cooperate 
in going into a deep dance by assessing, appraising, evaluating, and ex- 
amining the validity and genuineness of each item of icality and of each 
item of subjective experience that was mentioned. In so doing, each was 
to feel under obligation to discredit and to reject anything that seemed 
at all uncertain or questionable. For the one, emphasis was placed primarily 
upon subjective sensations and reactions with an interspersed commentary 
upon reality objects. For the other, attentiveness to reality objects as proof 
of wakefulness was emphasized with an interspersing of suggestions of sub- 
jective responses. In this manner, there was effected for each a progressive 
narrowing of the field of awareness and a corresponding increase in a 
dependency upon and a responsiveness to the writer. As this state developed, 
it became possible to induce in each a somnambulistic trance by employing 
a simple eye closure progressive relaxation technique slightly modified to 
meet the special needs of each patient. 

To illustrate the actual verbalization employed, the following sample 
of utterances, in which the emphasis is approximately evenly divided between 
subjective aspects and reality objects, is offered: 

“As you sit comfortably in that chair you can feel the weight of your 
arms resting on the arms of the chair. And your eyes arc open and you 
can see the desk and there is only the ordinary blinking of the eyelids, 
which you may or may not notice, just as one may notice the feeling 
of the show on one's feet and then again forget about it. And you really 
know that you can see the bookcase and you can wonder if your unconscious 
has noted any particular book title. But now again you can note the feeling 
of the shoes on your feet as they rest on the floor and at the same 
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time you can become aware of the lowering of your eyelids as you direct 
your gaze upon the floor. And your arms are still resting their weight 
on the arms of the chair, and all these things are real and you can 
be attentive to them and sense them. And if you look at your wrist and 
then look at the corner of the room perhaps you can feel or sense the 
change in your visual focus and perhaps you can remember when, as 
a child, you may have played with the experience of looking at an object 
as if it were far off and then close by, and as associated memories of 
your childhood pass through your mind, they can range from simple 
memories to tired feelings because memories are real. They are things, 
even though abstract, as real as the chair and the desk and the tired 
feeling that comes from sitting without moving, and for which one can 
compensate by relaxing the muscles and sensing the weight of the body, 
just as one can fed so vividly the weariness of the e>elids as fatigue 
and relaxation develop more and more. And all that has been said is 
real and your attention to it is real, and you can fed and sense more 
and more as you give your attention to your hand or to your foot or 
the desk or your breathing or to the vnemoiy of the feeling of comfort 
some time w'hen you closed your eyes to rest your gaze. And you know 
that dreams are real, that one sees chairs and trees and people and hears 
and feels various things in his dreams and that visual and auditory images 
are as real as chairs and desks and bookcases that become visual images.” 
In this way, with increasing frequency, the writer’s utterances became simple, 
direct suggestions for subjective responses. 

This technique of utilizing doubts and misunderstandings has been used 
with other patients and with experimental subjects and it also adapts well 
to the use of hand levitation as a final development, since ideomotor 
activity within the visual range offers opportunity for excellent objective 
and subjective realities. 

Another Utilization Technique centers around the need that some people, 
potentially excellent subjects, have to resist and to reject completely hypnosis 
as a personal experience until after it becomes paradoxically an accom- 
plished fact for them. 

Occasionally such a person, because of naivete or misdirected resistance, 
may develop even a somnambulistic trance, but thereafter is likely either 
to reject hypnosis completely or to limit unduly and inexplicably his 
capacity for hypnotic responses. More frequently such persons remain seem- 
ingly unhypnotizable, often despite an obvious capacity for responsiveness, 
until their special individual needs are met in a manner satisfying to them. 
Those who permit themselves limited hypnotic responses may, for example, 
develop an excellent obstetrical anesthesia but remain incapable of dental 
anesthesia, or vice versa. But should by some chance the second type 
of manifestation be secured, there may occur a loss of the capacity for 
the first type, or there may be a loss of capacity for all hypnotic responses. 
Another example is the similar type of patient in psychotherapy who will 
respond hypnotically only to specific types of circumscribed therapeutic 
problems. 

On the whole, these individuals constitute seemingly impossible or unpre- 
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dictable and unreliable hypnotic subjects until their special needs are met, 
whereupon they can then become remarkably competent subjects. 

Following arc accounts of this type of subject, encountered in both ex- 
perimental and clinical work. 


Example 8 

A 20-year old girl, a member of a group of psychology students actively 
engaged in experimental hypnosis boih as subj^ts and operators, failed 
completely to develop any trance phenomena despite many hours of endeavor 
to go into a trance. She had originally expressed a conviction that hypnosis 
as a personal experience was impossible but that she hoped to learn other- 
wise. Finally two of her associates, both competent as an operator or as a 
somnambulistic subject, suggested to Miss X, as a last resort, a visit to 
the writer. The situation was explained in full, and Miss X leafTnrned both 
her conviction and her hope, and she requested the writer to make every 
possible effort to induce a trance. Her entile appearance and behavior 
■ su 8K < ' s ted that she was essentially a most responsive type of personality. 

She was found to be ontuaidl) most (oopeiative but actually completely 
resistive and unresponsive hypnotically, even after throe hours of intensive 
efTort with a great variety of both direct and induct I techniques. This 
served to confirm Miss X in her conviction of her tmh\pnoii/ahiljjy and 
to suggest to the write 1 ! the* experimental possibility of utilizing Miss X’s 
need to resist and to reject hypnosis as a personal exponent e as a means 
of effecting paindoxicall) trance phenomena or a trance state for hoi . 

lo achieve this, Miss X was reminded that her two companions, A and 
B, were excellent somnambulcs and could entei a deep trance* at a moment’s 
notice. A and B were then instmc ted openly to remain continuously in 
the state of psychological awareness that existed for them at the moment 
and not to betray in any way to Miss X whether or not they had spontaneously 
gone into a frame state in response to the writei's efloits with Miss X. 
(They had not developed trance states, a fact obvious to the writer but 
not to Miss X.) 

She w'as then challenged to scrutinize A and B catefully and to state 

definitely if she knew if they were in a trance, while A and B, in turn, 

were told lo answer honestly with a simple nod or shake of the head any 
question put to them when so instructed by the writer. 

Miss X confessed her inability to identify the state of awareness of 
either A or B. She was reminded that she was awake and could not 
develop a trance state and hence could not manifest trance phenomena, 
but that A and B, being experienced subjects, could do so readily. She 
agreed, and the statement was made that, if A and B were in a trance 
state, negative visual hallucinations could be elicited. Again she agreed. 
Turning aw>ay from the three of them and facing the office wall, the 
writer offered the following instructions: “Miss X, I want you to observe 
carefully the responses that A and B make, since I shall not be looking 
at them, and at the end of my remarks I shall ask them a special question 

which they are to answer by either a nod or shake of the head, as I 

explained before. All of you know*, do you not, the fish pond (a campus 
landmark) and all of you can nod your head in answer. You have seen it 
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many times, you know it well, and you can see it any time you want 
to. Now, Miss X, observe A and B carefully and be ready to report their 
answer, and A and B, while Miss X continues to await your response, DO 
NOT SEE (speaking softly, emphatically and looking intently and pointing 
with slow delibetation at the office wall that was well w'ithin Miss X*s 
field of vision), DO NOT SEE THE FISH POND RIGHT THERE. 
And you don't see the fish pond, do you?" A and B both shook their 
heads negatively and Miss X excitedly declared, “They are both in a 
trance. They are showing negative hallucinations." Without comment to 
her, the writer asked A and B if they saw the students walking past 
the fish pond or the fish and plants in the water. Again, they shook 
their heads negatively. 

Thei eupon the wiiter suggested to Miss X that A and B be left to 
their own devices while she and he discussed hypnosis. She agreed and 
almost immediately declared that the demonstration of negative visual hal- 
lucinations on the pait of A and B had convinced hei in some way that she 
could be* hypnotized and that she would be glad to volunteer at any time to 
go into a trance, that she was certain that she con Id go into a deep trance. 

Instead of leplving directly to her statement she was asked if she were 
willing to talk to A and B. Upon hei assent, they wen* told to ask Miss 
X the wiitten questions the wiitei had just handed to them. They asked 
her if she could see the fish pond and the students walking past it. Upon 
her affirmative reply, she was asked to stale e\ac lly where she was. She 
described herself as standing with them and with the writer some ten 
feet away from the campus fish pond. 

She was then told by the writer that A and B would be awakened 
from their “trance’* by the simple measure of having them, while she 
did likewise, close their o)es and then at the count of three, there would 
be a full awakening fiom all tiance states with the continuing ability 
to go into a trance at any desiied tutuie time for any legitimate purpose. 
She awakened from her trance as instruc ted with a complete spontaneous 
amnesia for tiance events and with an apparent persistence of her original 
ideas of her unhypnoti/ability. The trio was then dismissed, with A and 
B privately instructed to avoid all mention of hypnosis. 

The next day Miss X again volunteered as a subject at the psychology 
laboratory and developed rapidly a piofound somnambulistic tiance. So 
pleased was she that she visited the writer that evening with the request 
that ho make another attempt to hypnotize her. She responded w'ith a 
deep trance almost immediately, and thereafter did extensive work as an 
experimental subject. 


Example 9 

A clinical instance in which this simr technique w T as employed renters 
in an obstreperous 25-year-old patient for whom hypnotherapy was not 
indicated. Nevertheless he repeatedly demanded hypnosis and in the same 
breath declared himself unhypnotizable. On one occasion he forced the 
issue by demanding absolutely, “Hypnotize me even though I'm not 
hypnotizable.** 

This demand was met by employing softly spoken suggestions of slow, 
progressive relaxation, fatigue, and sleep. Throughout the hour that this 
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was done, the patient sat on the edge of his chair, gesticulated and bitterly 
denounced the entire procedure as stupid and incompetent. At the close 
of the session, the patient declared that his time and money had been 
wasted, that he could “remember every ineffectual, stupid suggestion” that 
had been offered, and that he could “remember everything that took place 
the whole time.” 

The writer immediately seized upon these utterances to declare somewhat 
repetitiously, “Certainly you remember. You are here in the office. Naturally 
here in the office you can remember everything. It all occurred here in 
the office, and you were here, and here you can remember everything” 
Impatiently he demanded another appointment and left angrily. 

At the next appointment, he was deliberately ni^t in the reception room. 
He immediately inquired if he had kept his previous appointment. Reply 
was given evasively that surely he w r ould remember if he had done so. 
He explained that on that day he had suddenly found himself at home 
sitting in his car unable to remember if he had just returned from his 
appointment or were just leaving for it. This question he debated for 
an indefinite period of time before he thought of checking with his watch, 
and then he dis<overed that the time was long past the proper hour. 
However, he was still unable to decide the problem because he did not 
know how long he had debated the question. Again he asked if he had 
kept his previous appointment, and again he w'as assured evasively that 
surely he would remember if he had. 

As he entered the office, he stopped short and declared, “I did too 
keep my appointment You wasted my time with that silly, soft, genfte, in- 
effectual hypnotic tcihniquc of yours, and vmi failed miserably.” 

After a few more derogatory comments limn him, ho was maneuvered 
into returning to the reception room, wheie again he manifested an amnesia 
foi the previous appointment as well as his oiiginal inquiries about it. 
His questions were again patried and he was led back into the office, 
where for a second time he experienc ed full mall of the pm ions appoint- 
ment. 

Again he was induced to return to the i crept ion room with a resultant 
rccstahli>hment of his amnesia, but upon reentering the office, he added 
to his t ec ollec tioti of the previous appointment a full recall of his separate 
enti antes into the reception room and the accompanying amnesic states. 
This bewildered and intrigued him to such an extent that he spent most 
of the hour going from the office to the reception room and back again, 
experiencing a full amnesia in the reception room and full recollection, in- 
clusive of the reception room manifestations, of the total experience in the 
office. 

The therapeutic effect of this hypnotic experience was the correction 
almost immediately of much of the patient's hostile, antagonistic, hyper- 
critical, demanding attitude and the establishment of a good rapport and 
an acceleration of therapy, even though no further hvpnosis was employed. 

The technique employed in these two instances is somewhat comparable 
to the procedure reported by this writer in “Deep Hypnosis and Its Induc- 
tion” (1) and it has been used repeatedly with various modifications. Pa- 
tients requiring the use of this technique are usually those with a distressing 
need for a sense of utter security in the competence of the therapist. 
Its advantage as a therapeutic technique lies in the fact that it permits 
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the patient to achieve that sense of security through experiential learning 
as a single separate process rather than through a prolonged demonstration 
of competence always subject to criticism and rejection. 

In essence, this technique is no more than a modification of a much 
simpler elementary procedure, such as the hand clasp and the postural 
sway, sometimes so effectively employed to correct minor attitudes of doubt 
and resistance to trance induction. Its advantage lies in the effectiveness 
with which it can both elicit the phenomena of even deep hypnosis and 
correct various problems of resistance to hypnosis and to therapy. 

Another Utilization Technique was employed during a lecture and dem- 
onstration before a medical student body. One of the students proceeded, 
at the beginning of the lecture, to heckle the writer by denouncing hypnosis 
as ,1 fraud and the writer as a charlatan, and he declared that any dem- 
onstration using his fellow students would be a prearranged hoax per- 
petrated upon the audience. The measures employed were as follows: 


Example 10 

Since he persisted in hi> noby, adverse comments as ihe lectme proceeded, 
it became necessary to lake nureclive action. Accordingly, the lecture was 
interrupted and the writer engaged in an a< limotiious interchange with 
the heckler, in which the writer's utterances weie carefully worded to 
elicit an emphatic contradiction from the heckler, either verbally or by 
action. 

Thus he v\as told that he had to remain silent; I hat he could not 
speak again; that he did not dare to stand up; that he could not again 
charge fraud; that he d red not walk over to the aisle or up to the 
front of the auditorium; that he had to do whatever the writer demanded; 
that he had to sit down; that he had to return to his original seat; that 
he was afraid of the writer; thai he dared not risk being hypnotized; 
that he was a noisy coward; that he was afraid to look at the volunteer 
subjects sitting on the platform; that he had to take a seat in the back 
of the auditorium; that he had to leave the auditorium; that he did not 
dare to come up on the platform; that he was afraid to shake hands 
in a friendly fashion with the writer; that hr dtd not dare to remain 
silent; that he was afraid to walk over to one of the chairs on the platform 
for volunteer subjects; that he wi*s afraid to face the audience and to 
smile at them; that he dared not look at or listen to the writer; that 
he could not sit in one of the chairs; that he would have to put his 
hands behind him instead of resting them on his thighs; that he dared 
not experience hand levitation; that he was afraid to close his eyes; that he 
had to remain awake; that he w'as afraid to go into a trance; that he 
had to hurry off the platform; that he could not remain and go into 
a trance; that he could not even develop a light trance; that he dared 
not go into a deep trance, etc. 

The student disputed either by word or action every step of the procedure 
with considerable ease until he was forced into silence. With his dissents 
then limited to action alone and caught in his own pattern of contradiction 


A 
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of the writer, it became relatively easy to induce a somnambulistic trance 
state. He was then employed as the demonstration subject for the lecture 
most effectively. 

The next week-end he sought out the writer, gave an account of his 
extensive personal unhappiness and unpopularity and requested psychother- 
apy. In this he progressed with phenomenal rapidity and success. 

This technique, either in part or in toto , has been used repeatedly in 
various modifications, especially with defiant, resistive patients, particularly 
the “incorrigible” juvenile delinquent. Its significance lies in the utilization 
of the patient's ambivalences and the opportunity such an approach affords 
the patient to achieve successfully contradictory gohls, with the feeling 
that these derived out of the unexpected hut adequate use of his own 
behavior. This need to inert fully the demands of the patient, however 
manifested, ought nevei to be minimized. 

Another Technique of Utili/ation centers in a combination of utilization, 
distraction, and participatory activity, all of which aie illustrated in the 
following account. 


Example 11 

Seven year old Allan fell on a bioken bottle and severely laccfaied 
his leg. He came lushing into the kitchen, dying loudly fiom both pain 
and flight and shouting, “It's bleeding; it's bleeding.” As he mined the 
kiti hen, lie seized a towel and began swabbing wildly to wipe up the 
blood. As he paused in his shouting to catch his breath, he was told 
urgently, “Wipe up that blood; wipe up that blood: use a bath towel; 
use a hath towel; use a bath towel, a bath towel, not a hand towel, a bath 
towel,” and one was handed to him. lie chopped the towel he had already 
had and was immediately told ui gently, repetitiously, “Now wrap it around 
your leg, wiap it tightly, wtap it lightly.” This he did awkw.ndly but suffi- 
ciently effectively, whereupon, with continued urgency, he was told, “Now 
hold it tight, hold it tight; let's get in the cat and go to the doctor's office 
and hold it tightly.” 

All the way to the smgeon's office < a refill explanation was given him 
that his injury was really not large enough to watrant as many stitches 
as his sistei had had at the 4 time of hei hand injury. However, he was 
urgently counselled and exhorted that it would be his responsibility entirely 
to see to it that the siugeon put in as many stitches as possible, and 
he was thoroughly coached all the way there on how to demand emphatically 
his full rights. 

At the surgeon's office, without awaiting any inquiry, Allan emphatically 
told the nurse that he wanted 100 stitches. She made no response, but 
merely said, “This w*ay, sir, right to the surgery.” As she was followed, 
Allan was told, “That’s just the nurse. The doctor is in the next room. Now 
don’t forget to tell him everything just the way you want it.” 

As Allan entered the room, he announced to the surgeon, “I want 100 
stitches. See!” Whipping off the towel, he pointed at his leg and declared, 
“Right there, 100 stitches. That's a lot more than Betty Alice had. And 
don’t put them too fai apatt. And don’t get in my way. I want to see. 
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I got to count them. And I want black thread, so you can see it Hey, 
I don't want a bandage. I want stitches!” 

It was explained to the surgeon that Allan understood well his situation 
and needed no anesthesia, and to Allan the writer explained that his leg 
would first have to be washed. Then he was to watch carefully and notice 
the placing of the sutures to make sure they were not too far apart and that 
he was to count each one carefully and not to make any mistakes in his 
counting. 

While the surgeon performed his task in puzzled silence, Allan counted 
the sutures and rechecked his counting, demanded that the sutures be 
placed closer together and complainingly lamented that he would not have 
as many as his sister. His parting statement to the surgeon w'as to the 
effect that, with a little more effort, the surgeon could have given him 
more sutures. 

On the way home, Allan was comforted regarding the fewness of the 
sutures and adequately complimented on his competence in overseeing so 
well the entire procedure, it was also suggested that he eat a big dinner 
and go to sleep right afterwards so that his leg could heal faster, so 
that he would not have to go to tin* hospital the way his sister did. 
Full of zeal, Allan did as suggested. 

No mention of pain or anesthesia was made <0 Allen at any time nor 
were any “comforting reassurances” offered. Neither was there any formal 
effort to induce a trance. Instead, various aspects of the total situation 
weie utilized to distract his attention completely away from the painful 
considerations and to focus it upon values of importance to a seven year 
old hoy and to secure his full, active cooperation and intense participation 
in dealing with the entire problem adequately. 

In situations such as this, the patient experiences as a personality a 
tremendously urgent need to have something done. Recognition of this 
need and a readiness to utilize it by doing something in direct relationship 
to the origin of the need constitutes a most effective type of suggestion 
in securing the patient’s full cooperation for adequate measures. 


Example 1 J 

To cite another similar illustrative example, when little Roxanna came 
sobbing into the house, distressed by an inconsequential (but not to her) 
scratch upon her knee, adequate therapy was not assurance that the injury 
was too minor to warrant treatment, noi oven the statement that she was 
mother’s brave little girl and that mother would kiss her and the pain 
would cease and the scratch would heal. Instead, effective therapy was 
based upon the utilization of the personality need for something to be 
done in direct relationship to the injury. Hence, a kiss to the right , a 
kiss to the left and a kiss right on top of the scratch effected for Roxie 
an instantaneous healing of the wound and the whole incident promptly 
became a part of her thrilling historical past. 

This technique, based as it is upon the utilization of strong personality 
needs, is effective with both children and adults, and it can be adapted 
readily to situations requiring in some way strong, active, intense responses 
and participation by the patient. 
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These techniques of suggestive therapy, in one form or another, are 
in the repertoire of every experienced mother and they are as old as 
motherhood. Every experienced general practitioner employs them regularly 
without necessarily recognizing them formally as based upon suggestion. 
But with the development of clinical hypnosis, there is a need to examine 
into and to give recognition to those psychological principles that enable 
the communication of desirable understandings at times of stress. 

Another type of Utilization Technique is based upon a process of condi- 
tioning behavorial manifestations and then interpolating into them new 
and corrective forms of behavior. 


Example 13 

An example of this is the theiapy employed to cotrcct the nightmares 
developed during convalescent e by seven-year -old Robert, a traffic casualty, 
suffering from a skull fracture, brain concussion, ftactured thighs and other 
varied injuries. 

Upon his return home in a body cast from the hospital, he was noted 
almost nightly to suffer from nightmares. These followed essentially the 
same pattern each time. They began with moaning, followed by frightened 
crying, then shuddering sobs, and finally culminated with the frightened 
cries, “Oh, oh, it’s going to hit me- it's going to hit me," followed by a 
shuddering collapse into silence and slow, shallow breathing, as if he had 
faint i'd. 

Sometimes several nightmares would occur in a single night, sometimes 
only one, sometimes lie would skip a night. He had no waking memory 
of these nightmares, and he disclaimed dreams. 

Upon first noting the nightmares, an effort was made to amuse him 
from them, but the fit st few attempts were futile. When the lights were 

lurried on in hi.s bedroom, his eyes were found to be wide open, his 

pupils dilated, his face contented in an expression of tenor, and his attention 
could not be seemed When, however, he repealed his phrase of “It's 

going to hit me," his e\e\ would shut, his entire body would relax, and 
he would remain unresponsn e as if in a faint for several minutes. Then 
lie would seem to lapse into physiologic al sleep from which he could 
he aroused but with no memory of the nightmare. 

When all these findings had been confirmed repeatedly, a technique was 
devised to secure his attention and to correct the nightmare. The approach 
to the problem was relatively simple and comprehensive and was based 
upon the assumption that the nightmares were essentially a distorted and dis- 
orderly, perhaps even fragment ary, reliving of the accident. Therefore, they 
could not be distorted or overthrown, but would have to be accepted 

and then modified and corrected. 

The procedure was as follows: At the beginning of his nightmare, as 
his moaning began, Robert was told, in a cadence and tone that matched 
his outcries, "Something’s going to happen — tt’.s going to hurt you bad — it’s 
a truck — it’s coining right at you - it’s going to hurt you — it’s going to 
hit you — hit you — hurt you — hit you — hurt you aw'ful bad.” These utterances 
were matched with his outcries and were terminated with his collapse. In 
other words, an effort was made to parallel in time and in character the 
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inner subjective stimulation he was experiencing with external stimulation. 
In this way it was hoped to effect an association between the two types of 
stimulation and possibly to condition the one to the other. 

The first night that the procedure was emplojed, Robert had two night* 
marcs. The next night he again had two more. After a long wait and while 
he was sleeping peacefully, the procedure was employed again, and a third 
nightmare developed almost immediately. 

On the third night, after he had been sleeping peacefully for some 
time and before a nightmare had developed, the procedure was deliberately 
employed twice. Both times a nightmare resulted, apparently in response 
to the procedure. A third nightmare was later elicited that night by the 
same procedure but with the addition of a new phrase that could possibly 
rapitali/c upon wishes and feelings without distorting the reality involved. 
This phrase was the statement that, “There is anothet tnick on the other 
side of the street and that one won't hit you. It will just go right by.*' 
The reason lot this type of interpolation w-as to employ an idea that 
would be entiud v acceptable and yet would not alter the historical reality. 
Them, if accepted, the way would be paved for more pertinent interpolations. 

The next night In developed a nightmare spontaneously, which was treated 
bv the modified procedure A second nightmare was deliberately induced 
later that night and handled by a still further modification of the procedure, 
the change being the addition of, “but you will get well, all w'ell, all 
well.” 

Thereafter, night after night, but only when he developed a spontaneous 
nightmare, was this general procedure followed. His utterances and cries 
were matched, but each time with a progressive modification of the water's 
utterances until the final content was nothing more than, “Theic’s a truck 
coming and it is too bad it is going 10 hit you. You will have to go to 
the hospital, but that will be all right because you will come home, and you 
will get all well. And all the other cars and trucks on the street you 
will see, and vou will keep out of then wav. 1 

As the change w'as nude progressively in the statements said to him, 
the character and severity of the nightmares slowly changed and lessened 
until it seemed that Robert was merely rousing slightly and listening for 
the reassurance offered. 

From beginning to end, a then py of the nightmares covered a period 
of one month, and the last thiee were scarcely more than a slight seeming 
arousal from sleep, as if to assure* himself vaguely of the writer's presence. 
Thereafter, to his piesent age of fourteen, he has continued to sleep well 
and without a recurrence of his nightmares 

The following Utilization Technique is one based upon the employment 
of seemingly inconsequential irrelevant considerations and an apparent dis- 
regard or oversight of the major issues invoked. Following arc two illustra- 
tive instances. 


Example 14 

A 70-year-old woman, horn in.a rural community, had not been allowed 
to attend school, since her parents did not believe ii. education for women. 
At the age of 14 she married a youth of 16, whose formal education 
was limited to his signature for signing checks and “figgering.” The bride 
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was pleased with her husband’s greater education and resolved to have 
him teach her, since she resented her lark of schooling. This hope did 
not materialize. During the next six years she was kept busy with farm 
work and pregnancies, but she did learn to “figger” excellently but only 
mentally, since it was apparently impossible for her to learn to write 
numerals. Neither was she able to learn to sign her name. 

Al the age of 20, she hit upon the idea of furnishing room and board 
for the local rural schoolteacher, with the intention of receiving, in return 
for reduced rates, the much desired instruction in reading and writing. 

Each school year for the next fifty years she made and kept her agreement, 
and the teachers hopefully began the attempt and finally, some soon, others 
only after prolonged laljor, abandoned the task of reaching her as hopeless. 
As the community grew, the number of teachers increased until she was 
boarding year after year a total of four. None succeeded, despite the sincerity 
of her desire and the honesty of their effort. Her childten went through 
grade school, high school and college, and they too tried to instruct their 
mother but without results. 

Each time she was a given a lesson, invariably she developed, aftet 
the manner of a seiiously frightened small child, a state of mental blankness 
or a state of frantic disorganized elloits to please that led to a total 
impasse. 

It was not that “Maw” was unintelligent. Shi* had an evellent memory, 
good critical judgment, listened well, and was remarkably well informed. 
She often gave strangers, through her conversation, the impassion that 
she had a college education, despite her faulty grammai. • 

Al the time she was seen by the writer, sin* and her husband had 
been retired for some years, bill she was still boarding teat hers, three 
at that time. These three had made it a joint piojert for several months 
to teach her the elements of leading and writing but weie finally forced 
to give up. They described her as, “It's always the same. She starts the 
lesson period full of enthusiasm and hope and that’s the way you feel, 
too. Hut inside of a minute you'll swear that vou must be talking a foreign 
language to her because she doesn’t understand a thing you say or do. 
No matter what you say or do, she just sits there with those eager, troubled 
eyes, trying hard to make sense out of the nonsense you seem to be saying 
to her. We’ve tried everything. We’ve talked to some of our friends who 
have tried. She is just like a badly scared child who has blanked out 
completely, except that she doesn't seem scared but just blanked out. Because 
she is so intelligent, we just couldn't believe that she couldn’t learn easily. 5 ' 

The patient herself explained, “My sons that graduated from engineering 
told me that I'\e got the right gears for reading and writing, but that 
they are of different si>cs and that's the reason they don't tnesh. Now r 
you can file them down or trim them to size because I’ve got to learn 
to read and write. Even boarding three teachers and baking and cooking 
and washing and ironing for them ain't half enough work for me and 
I get so tired sitting around with nothing to do. Can you learn me?” 

This history and much more comparable material suggested a long, per- 
sistent, circumscribed psychological blocking that might yield to hypnotic 
suggestion. Accordingly she was accepted as a patient with the rash promise 
that she would be reading and writing within three weeks’ time, but without 
being taught anything that she did not already know and had known 
for a long time . 

Although this declaration puzzled her greatly, so great was her desire 
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that she was easily peisuaded to looperate fully in eveiy way with the 
writer, cvtn though he might not tenth hr anything except how to let 
hr read and uritt which she alnady kntu 

The next step was to induce by simple, dnect suggestions, a light-to- 
medium tiance, predicated m accoid with her own unique neuiotu needs, 
upon her full understanding that it would bt something apart from and 
completely unrelated to hi Uarmng ptobltrn , that then would he no 
effoit to ttadi hn anything sht did not alrtady know , that the trance 
would h employed only to lit hn do things she alrtady knew how to 
do, and that tnrytlung undntakm uould hi something sht had Uarntd 
about a Ions* time ago With hn 1 espouses to hypnosis contingent upon 
these under standings, it became possible to induce a nance and to instinct 
hei to icmain m it until otherwise lnstuieud and to obey completely 
and without aiguinent e\eiy instruction given hei prondtd that it was 
ahtays sonuthini ; tn nlationship to things sht had aluady liarnid a long 
turn ago 

Thereupon paper and pencil weic pushed toward her and she was 
instructed "not to uritt but just pick up the pencil any old way and 
hold it m your h md an> old way \ou and I know you can do that 
Any ball) can pick up a pencil m anv old way 

“O K Now mike t matk on the papti, any old scribbling maik hkt 
a baby that cant duiti mtikts Jusi any old c looked mark' 1 hat’s something 
you don t c\ c n h i\ c to h am 

‘O K Now make a straight mail on the* papa, like you make with 
a li.ul when you want to saw i boaid straight 01 with a stick when 
you mark a row in the gaidcn You can make it shoit m long 01 straight 
up and down oi just lying down 

‘ C) K Now make a nmk like the hole m a doughnut and them 
two milks like the halves of tlu doughnut when you break the doughnut 
in halves 

‘() k Now make two slinted marks, one like' one side of the gable 
roof of a bam and the otlu 1 like the othci side* 

() k Now make a mark like a horse’s crupper standing on the little 
end And now poke the pencil at the papet and make just a little spot 

O K Now all those milks \ »u made you can make difTeient si/es 
and in different places oil the p ipci and m different order and even 
one on top of the other or one next to another O K •* 

‘Now, those marks that you made and can make again any old time 
[straight veitical, hou/ontal, and oblique lines, circles, semicircles, etc ] art 
writing, but you don't know that it is unting You don't hai t to hlieve 
that it is uriting -all you have to do rs \ now that you can make those 
maiks and that isn’t hard to know because you already know it Now 
I’m going to awaken you and do lie same thing all over and I want 
you to practice at home making those marks O K 

The procedure of the trance state was repeated with no additional 
elafioration in the waking state and with the same instructions She was 
dismissed, not entirely pleased but somewhat intrigued, with instructions 
to return the next day 

A medium-to-deep trance was readily induced and it was learned that 
she had spent approximately two hours “marking marks'” The explanation 
was then offered her that the only diffeience between a pile of lumber 
to construct a house and the completed house was that the lattei was 
the former “merely put together” To this she agreed wonderingly. She 
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was then shown a rectangle and told, ‘That’s a rough plan of the side 
of a 40-foot bam.” The rectangle was then bisected vertically and she 
was told, “Now it’s a rough plan of two 20-foot long barns end to end.” 
Still wondering, she agreed. 

She was then shown a neat copy of the “marks” she had made the 
previous day and was asked to select those that could be used to make a 
small scale “rough plan” of the side of a 40-foot barn and to “mark out” 
such a plan. She was then asked to “split it in the middle” and then to 
“mark out one 20-foot side of a barn up on top of another one the same 
size.” Bewilderedly she did so. 

She was then asked to use the oblique lines to “mark out” the gable 
end of a roof and then one of the straight line* to “stieleh halfway up 
from one side to the other like a scantling used to brace the end of the 
roof.” Obediently she did so and she was emphatically assured that she 
now knew how to put marks together, but that she should take half of the 
doughtnut hole and use it repeatedly to “round off the corners of the side 
of the barn.” This she did. 

Thereupon she was emphatically instructed as an indisputable item of 
information that not only did she know how to write but the fact had 
been irrefutably established. This dogmatic statement puzzled her greatly 
but without diminishing her coopeiation. Beioie she could organize any 
thoughts on this matter, she was petemptoiily instructed to inspect the 
“marks” and “put them together in twos and threes in different ways.” 

With a little judicious maneuvering and indirect guidance on the part 
of the writer, it was possible to secure among the \ minus “combinations” 
she made the complete alphabet printed in block form and with some 
of the letters foimed in rounded fashion. These weie carefully reduplicated 
on a separate sheet of paper. Thereupon, a newspaper advertisement, maga- 
zine advertisements and a child's textbook were' brought out, and syste- 
matically it was pointed out that she, without tecomse to a copying pro- 
cedure, had printed each of the letters of the alphabet. She then was man- 
euvered into orienting her recognition of the letleis not by comparing 
her printed letters with those in the book but by validating the letters in 
the book by their similarity to her own constructions. (Ireat care was 
exerted to prevent her from losing this orientation. Her excitement, pleasure 
and interest vvete most striking. The entire procedure was then repeated 
in the waking state. 

The next problem was to interest her safely in “letter building” and 
“word building” and the “naming,” not leading each new construct. Each 
step was accomplished fust in the trance state and then repeated in the 
waking state. No mention was made of writing or reading, circumlocutions 
being used. For example, she would be told, “'Fake some of these straight 
or crooked lines and build me another letter. Now' build me a few letters 
along side of each other and name the word.” 

Then she seas taught that “a dictionary is not a book to read; it is a 
book to look up w'ords in, just like a picture book isn’t for readirg, it's 
jusl to look at pictures.” With the dictionary she w r as enabled to discover 
that she could use vertical, horizontal, oblique or curved lines to “build” 
any wwd in it and great care was taken to emphasize the importance 
of “the right name for each word, just like you never forget the correct 
name for a harrow, a disk or a cultivator.” 

As a succeeding step, she w r as taught the game of anagrams w'hich was 
described as entirely comparable to tearing down “the back porch and 
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using the old lumber to build on a new room with a kitchen sink.” The 
task of “naming” the words became most fascinating to her. 

The final step was lo have hei discover that “naming words is just 
like talking” and this was achieved simply by having her “build” words 
taken from the dictionary, apparently chosen at random but carefully selected 
by the writer and which she was asked lo “set down here or there on 
this straight line.” Since the words were not put down in correct order 
but were in correct spacing, the final result when she was called upon 
to “name” them astonished her. The words were, “Get going Ma and 
put some grub on the table.” As she completed “naming” the w r ords, she 
declared, “Why, that’s what Pa always says— it’s just like talking.” 

The transition from “talking words” to “reading words” was then a 
minor matter. Within three weeks' time she was spending every spare 
minute with her dictionary and a Reader's Digest. She died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage at the age of 80 , a most prolific reader and a frequent letter 
writer to her children and grandchildren. 


Example 15 

The second instance concerns a nine-year-old girl who began failing all 
of her school work and withdrawing from social contacts. When questioned, 
she would leply either angrily or tearfully in a defensive fashion, “I just can’t 
do nothing.” 

Inquiry disclosed good scholastic w r oik in previous years, but poor adjust- 
ment on the playground in that she was inept, hesitant, and awkw’ard. 
However, her parents were concerned only about her scholastic rating and 
sought psychiatric aid for their daughter from the writer. 

Since the girl would not come to the oflir e, she was seen each evening 
in her home. One of the first bits of information elicited was that she 
did not like certain girls because they were always playing jacks or roller- 
skating or jumping rope. “They never do anything lhar’s fun.” It was learned 
that she had a set of jacks and a ball but that she “played terrible.” 
The writer challenged her, on the grounds that infantile paralysis had 
crippled his right arm, to the effect that he could play a “more terrible” 
game than she could. The challenge* veas accepted, blit after the first few 
evenings a spirit of good competition and good rapport developed, and 
it w'as relatively easy to indue 0 a Jight-to- medium trance. Some of the 
games were played in the trance stale and some in the waking state. 
Within three weeks she was an excellent player, though her parents were 
highly displeased because of the writers apparent lack of interest in her 
scholastic difficulties. 

After three w'eeks of playing jacks, the writer declared that he could 
be worse on roller skates than she could be, since his leg was crippled. 
T here followed the same course of developments as with the jacks, only 
this time it took only two weeks for her to develop reasonable skill. 

Next she was challenged to jump the rope and see if she could possibly 
teach the writer this skill. In a week’s lime she w'as adept. 

Then the writer challenged her to a bicycle race, pointing out that 
he actually could ride a bicycle w'ell, as she herself knew. The statement 
was boldly made that he could beat her in a race and only her conviction 
that he would defeat her allowed her to accept. However, she did promise 
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in the trance state to try hard. She had owned a bicycle for more than 
six months and had not ridden it more than one city block. 

At the appointed time she appeared with her bicycle but demanded, 
“You have got to be honest and not just let rne win. You got to try hard 
and I know you can ride fast enough to beat me, so I’m going to watch 
you so you can’t cheat.''’ 

The writer mounted his bike, and she followed on hers. What she 
did not know was that the use of both legs in pedalling constituted for 
the writer a serious handicap in riding a bicycle and that ordinarily only 
his left leg is used. But as the girl watched suspiciously, she saw the 
writer most laboriously pedaling with both feet without developing much 
speed. Finally convinced, she rode past to win tty* race to her complete 
satisfaction. 

I hat was the last therapeutic interview. She promptly proceeded to be- 
come the grade school champion in jacks and rope jumping. Her scholastic 
work improved similarly. 

Years late) the gill sought out the writer to inquire how he had managed 
to let her excel him in bicycle riding. She explained that learning to 
play jacks and jump the rope and to rollerskate had had the effect of 
I westering her ego immensely, but that she had had to discredit those 
achievements considerably because of the writer’s physical handicaps. The 
bicyc le riding, however, she knew w r as another matter. 

She explained that at that time, she knew the writer to be* a good 
bicyclist, and she was certain that he could beat her and that she had 
no intention of letting the race be handed to her The* fact that the 
writer had genuinely tried hard and that she had beaten him convinced 
her that she “could do anything.” Klated with that conviction, she had 
found school and all that it offered a most pleasant challenge. 

A definitely different type of Utilization Technique is one in which 
the general reality situation is employed as the essential component of 
the induction procedure. A basic consideration is a seemingly incidental 
or unintentional interference with the subject’s spontaneous responses to 
the reality situation. This leads to a state of uncertainty, frustration, 
and confusion in the subject, which effects in turn a ready acceptance 
of hypnosis as a possible means of resolving the subjective situation. It 
is a combined utilization confusion technique and can be used experi- 
mentally or clinically on both children and adults. It is frequently a tech- 
nique of choice, and sometimes it is very simply and rapidly accomplished, 
with shy timid children and with self-conscious adults. An illustrative in- 
stance is as follows: 


Example 16 

At a lecture before the professional staff of a hospital, a student nurse 
who had neither experienced nor witnessed hypnosis was authoritatively 
instructed by her superior to act as a “volunteer” subject for the writer. 
Although actually interested, she manifested definite resentment as she hesi- 
tantly came forward. Advantage was taken of her emotional state to employ 
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a utilization technique that would effect, first, a state of confusion to obviate 
resistance and, second!), the iead> induction of hypnosis 
As she approached the from of the lectin e loom fioni a side aisle, a chair 
was moved somewhat ostentatiously into place foi hei When she was within 
six feet of the (hail, she was asked, “Will vou sit m this chaii /icrc ? ” As the 

woid “this” was spoken, the wutei’s left hand was caiefully placed 011 the 

back of that chan, as if to point it out As the word “line” was spoken, 
the writei gestuied with his 1 it»lu hand, as if indicating a chair to the side of 
the actual chan There was a momrntaiy pause m hei behauot, but as she 
continued hei appioach, the thm was pushed gently towaid hei, causing a 
slight but definitely audible noise as it sc 1 aped on the floor As she came 
still closei to the chan, it was pulled slightly to one side away fiom hei 
and immediately, as she seemed to note this, it was pushed back an inch 
01 so, and then unothci inch or so fotuaid and to the side toward hei kll 
of this she noted because the wtitefs left hand on the back of the chan con- 
stituted a focussing point foi hoi ga/c 

By this time she had icaclud the chan, had turned and had begun to 

lower her body into it As soon as hei knees wtic bent, the chair was 

rotated somewhat noisily about one inch and, as she paused again momen- 
tarily to turn hei head to look at the chair, the wntei took hold of 
hei light elbow and mo\ecJ it away fiom he 1 body slightly and then 
a bit foi w aid As she turned to look 111 1 espouse to this, her elbow was 
leleased and hei right hand and wrist were gently taken and moved a 
little upward and then downwaid As she lifted her ga/e fiom her elbow 
to her hand, she was told quicily, Just sit all the way down in the 
chan and as you do so, just dose yom ()'*x and go 'way deeply into 
the tiance and as you continue to sit there, sleep over incur deeply m 
a hypnotic trance’ As she settled in the chan, the additional statement 
was made, “And now you can take a deep comfortable breath while 1 
go on with my lectuic Ihrirupon, without any fmthei delay 01 training 
she was linm^dialcly employed to demonstrate tire somnambulistic tiance 
and many other phenomena of the deep trance She was awakened fiom 
the trance approximate l\ an hour later 

\n aspect of the onginal reality situation constituting a pail of the 
utilization technique was le-estabh^u d by the measure of the writer, at 
the moment of awakening hei, ag m holding hei light hand and wrist 
as he had been doing at the moment of trance induction. Acccndingly, 
m awakening, she levelled it once to the original state of conscious bewilder- 
ment which had been min rupted bv the* sapid den eloptnonl of a deep 
tiance This she de monsliate d, along with a total amnesia for the events 
of the pieceding hour, by stating, Tbit youve got me so confused I don’t 
know what to do Is it all right to sit this way, and what do you want 
me to do with my hand*” Reply was made, Would you like to go into 
a trance’ 1 ” She anxweied, ‘I don t really know I in not sure I don’t 

even know if I can be hypnotized I suppose maybe I could I’m willing 

to tiy if you want me to” She still had no awareness that she had been 
in a tiance and that an houi had elapsed This amnesia continued to 
peisist She was asked what she meant by saying that she* was confused. 
“Well, when I started to come up here, you asked me to sit m this 

chair and then you staited moving it first one way and then anothfi 

and then somehow you staited to* move my arm and before I knew what 
vou wanted, you staited moving my hand and I’m still confused What 
do you want me to do 1 *” 
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In this last question, the subject defines adequately the goal of a confusion 
technique, whether based upon direct suggestions eliciting variously oriented 
and contradictory responses from the subject or, as in this instance, upon 
a utilization technique employing various aspects of the reality situation. 
This goal is an urgent pressing need on the part of the subject to have 
the confusion of the situation clarified, and hence, the presentation of 
the suggestion of trance state as a definitive idea is readily accepted and 
acted upon. In this instance, she accepted at once the instructions, “Sit 
down,” “Close your eyes,” “Sleep deeply.” These instructions dispersed 
for her all of the confusion she had been expcrien< ing. 

For this subject, as in other instances in which this type of technique 
has been employed, the utilization of the reality, situation was of such 
character that she could formulate no subjectively adequate responses. This 
resulted in an increasing need to make some kind of a irsponse. As this 
desire increased, an opportunity for response was presented to her in a 
form rendered inherently appropriate and effective by the total situation. 
Thus, the very nature of the total situation was utilized in the technique 
of induction. 

To summarize, a number of differing special techniques of hypnotic trance 
induction are reported and illustrated by clinical and experimental examples. 
These methods are based upon the utilization of the subject's own attitudes, 
thinking, feeling, and behavior, and aspects of the reality situation, variously 
employed, as the essential components of the trance induction procedure. 
In this way, they differ from the more commonly used techniques which 
are based upon the suggestion to the subject of some form of opei a tor- 
selected responsive behavior. These special techniques, while readily adapt- 
able to subjects in general, demonstrate particularly the applicability of 
hypnosis under various conditions of stress and to subjects seemingly not 
amenable to its use. They also serve to illustrate in part some of the 
fundamental psychological principles underlying hypnosis and its induction. 
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Control in Brief Psychotherapy 

<#> 

Jay Haley 1 


A general discussion of brief psychothciapy will be offered heie illustiated 
with some of the techniques of Dr. Milton II. Erickson. 2 Following a 
description of this style ol psychotherapy, an attempt will be made to 
place it in a theoretical context by relating it to an interpersonal theory 
of symptoms 


The Stages of Brief Psychotherapy 

Brief psychotherapy, defined here as lrom 1 to 20 sessions of treatment, 
does not consist of doing lev of what is done in long-term therapy but 
is different both in theory and m method from psychotherapy based on 
theories of intrapsychic processes Inevitably brief therapy is active and 

Archives of General Prythiatry, 1961, 4, 1 ^9 15S 
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3 Dr. Erickson, who is in private psychiatric practice in Phoenix, is primarily 
known as a leading medical hypnotist. He has developed a special school of 
psychotherapy which has its roots in hypnosis although actual trance induction 
may not be used. This description of some of his methods might or might not 
agree with his own description. lA£hcn reference is made to a case he has 
published, this will be noted; otherwise, the descriptions are based upon tape 
recorded personal communications. 
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directive since it is designed to produce therapeutic change in a minimum 
amount of time. Usually the approach is used with clearly defined symptoms. 
When it is applied to more vague “character” problems, these are defined 
in terms of specific, limited goals. 


The Initial Interview 

The brief -tci in therapist attempts to induce change from the moment 
of his first contact with a patient. In the initial interview, information 
gathering is combined with maneuvers to point the direction of change. 
The type of information wanted by the brief-term therapist is rather differ- 
ent from that wanted by a long-term therapist. There is less concern about 
the past history of an individual and more concern about the present 
circumstance of the patient and the possible current functions of his symp- 
toms. Since this method does not involve blinging into a patient’s awareness 
any connections between his past and present, theie is no exploration of 
childhood. 

The brief theiapist must gain the infoimation he needs quickl) It would 
be convenient if patients were willing to offer all the necessary information 
at once, but they do not. In fact, they chaiacteristically withhold infonrftition 
which is important to the theiapist and they will do so exon if the) are 
asked not to withhold infoimation. In brief therapy there is not time 
to wait out a patient, nor is there tijrtie or interest in discussing with 
the patient his resistances to rexealing information. An Erickson technique 
to gain the information he needs is typical of his methods. He points 
out that the therapist wants the patient to talk under theiapeutie direction, 
but since the patient is going to withhold, the therapist should take direction 
of that withholding too by either directly or indirectly suggesting that 
the patient withhold information. For example, Erickson may diiectly advise 
the patient that this is only the first interview and, of course, there arc 
things the patient will be willing to say to him and things he xx ill want 
to withhold, and he should withhold them. Usually the patient withholds 
them until the second inters iexw 

Many people would feel that advising a patient to withhold information 
would encourage him to do so. This is not necessarily so xxith the typical 
psychiatric patient. Although patients may have a variety of reasons for 
retaining information about their problems, a major factor of such retention 
is the advantage it gixes them in dealing x\ ith the therapist. As wall be 
discussed later, psychiatric patients characteristically attempt to control what 
is to happen with the therapist and withholding information gives them 
some degree of control. The maneuver cannot be used successfully if the 
therapist directs the patient to behave in that w r ay. Should the patient 
talk or withhold under those circumstances, he is conceding that he is 
following the therapist’s directions. 
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The psychoanalytic therapist ostensibly uses quite the opposite approach 
when he tells the patient to say everything that comes to mind and withhold 
nothing. Apparently he is not encouraging the patient to withhold. However, 
when the patient inevitably does withhold information, he finds out that 
the analyst considers his withholding a necessary part of analytic treatment. 
The analyst indicates to the patient that his lesistance to revealing informa- 
tion is necessary to the analytic process, and so the attempt by the patient 
to control what is to happen becomes labeled as occurring under the ana- 
lyst’s aegis. 

An indirect suggestion that the patient withhold information is implicit 
whenever a therapist deals delicately with a patient who is inhibited in 
his offerings. By behaving delicately himself, the therapist is encouraging 
the hesitant patient to continue behaving in that way. Erickson describes 
such an approach as taking direction of the patient's inhibitions. For exam- 
ple, a woman came to Erickson with symptoms of choking and gagging 
which occurred usually shortly before bedtime and when people were telling 
off-color jokes. As Erickson puts it, the woman was demonstrating her 
inhibitions in the way she discussed this matter, so he also demonstrated in- 
hibitions by assuring her he did not want to hear those jokes. At times he will 
even caution an inhibited patient that he is about to re\eal something 
and perhaps he should not. Once the patient can rely on Erickson to protect 
the inhibitions, Erickson can then shift to a more open attitude and lessen 
the inhibitions. As this case of the woman suffering from hysterical gagging 
developed, Erickson used her inhibitions to produce a change. lie accepted 
the woman’s idea that she must not only undress in the dark but in another 
room than her bedroom. He then ai ranged that the woman “spontaneously” 
think of dancing into the bed oorn in the dark when her husband could not 
see her. After all, she could do this in an inhibited way since the room was 
totally black. When she did this, she went to bed giggling. She could not he 
giggling and gagging and choking simultaneously, and so as she revised her 
attitude about inhibitions she also began to deal with her husband in other 
than symptomatic ways. 

The difference between Erickson’s way of maneuvering a patient and 
maneuvering a patient by waiting him out in long-term therapy can be 
illustrated with an example of a schoolteacher who came to Erickson and 
was unable to speak in the initial interview'. Rather than interpret this 
as resistance, or wait until the patient provided the information he needed, 
Erickson complimented the woman on being able to communicate by nod- 
ding and shaking her head. He then suggested the possibility that she 
could write, and she nodded her head at this. Having noticed that the 
woman was right-handed, Erickson placed a pencil in her left hand. He 
then said to the woman, “How do you feel about that,” and she began 
to talk, telling him that she feared she w r as going crazy and had been 
afraid to ask if this were so. Erickson points out that he arranged the 
situation so that the woman had to speak. She w as communicating wrongly 
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by only nodding her head when she was able to verbalize, and so he 
placed the pencil in her left hand to arrange that she communicate 
wrongly. Since the woman was a teacher with years of experience with 
a pencil in her hand, this maneuver was particularly effective. 

While gaining the information he needs, the brief-term therapist also 
begins immediately to establish a context of therapeutic change. Rather 
than first getting the information and then proceeding, the therapy begins 
with the way the information is gathered. For example, a history may be 
taken in such a way that the idea is established of progressive improvement 
occurring in the patient, if this is at all possible. The therapist then works 
within a context of continuing improvement Quite the reverse situation 
may also be utilized. If a patient is indicating a consistent worsening of 
his situation, the brief-term therapist may accept this idea fully and com- 
pletely and then follow it with the suggestion that since things have become 
worse and worse, it is certainly time for a change. The therapist then 
works within a context of highly motivated desire for a change. 

The encouragement of a patient’s commitment to a change is established 
as quickly as possible. Erickson was once asked what information he would 
want from a woman who entered therapy because she had lost her voice 
4 years previously and was unable to speak above a whisper. “For brief 
therapy,” said Erickson, “I would immediately pose her scvoia^ questions. 
‘Do you want to talk aloud?’ When? What do you want to say? 1 These 
questions are important because in answering them she is committing herself. 
The burden of responsibility is being put upon her shoulders. Does she 
really want to talk? Today, tomorrow', next year? What dees she want 
to say- something agreeable or something unpleasant? Does she w r ant to 
say ‘yes’ or does she want to say fc no?* Docs she want to speak aloud 
expectedly or unexpectedly?” 

When the patient discusses the circumstances under which she wishes 
to speak aloud, the groundwork is being laid for ways the change might 
occur. By dealing with when she wishes to talk, and whether she wishes 
to find herself talking unexpectedly, she is participating in establishing 
a premise of change. Once the patient can accept the premise that a 
change might occur, the therapist can work within a framework where 
each change experienced by the patient occurs as a part of a continuing 
progressive change. 

Among the many ways to demonstrate in action the possibility of change 
to a patient is the use of direct hypnosis. Hypnosis was once discredited 
as a method of treatment with the argument that a patient might lose 
his symptom in trance, but it would return later and therefore only tem- 
porary relief could be achieved. Erickson considers this argument a mis- 
understanding of the best use of hypnosis. One does not use hypnosis 
to suggest aw'ay a symptom, but to establish a certain sort of relationship 
and to convince a patient that his symptomatic behavior can be influenced. 
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If a patient with a compulsion is hypnotized and his symptom alleviated 
while he is in trance, the therapist is not curing the patient but establishing 
the possibility of change under his direction. When the skillful hypnotist 
relieves a symptom in trance, he does not banish it but rather insists 
that it occur again later only under special circumstances. The change 
which was produced in trance is then extended outside of the hypnotic 
situation. 

Erickson’s work is replete with examples of relieving a symptom in trance 
and then suggesting that it recur later under controlled circumstances. 
For example, in cases of functional pain, he will accept the pain as real 
and necessary but shorten the time of it, change the moment of occunence, 
shift the area in which it occurs, or transform it into a different sensation. 
He cites the case of a woman with incapacitating headaches which lasted 
for hours who now has one every Monday morning, whim this is convenient. 
She suffers the headache for as long as a minute, sometimes for as long 
as 90 seconds, yet with time distortion she can subjectively feel that it lasted 
for hours if she wishes to (3). 

Although pain is considered by the victim to be an involuntary affliction 
and, therefore, unchangeable, the possibility of change can be established 
with it as one would with other involuntaiy symptoms. Erickson may, 
for example ask a patient when he would prefer to have his pain. Would 
lie piefer it in the daytime or the night-time, on a week day or on w'eek 
ends? Would he lather have it severely foi a short time and then be 
without it, or have it mildly all the time. As the patient grapples with 
the problem of when he would really prefer to have the pain, he is accepting 
the premise that his current pain program can mulct go change. 


Directing the Patient 

Brief therapy is inevitably directive therapy. The patient must be per- 
suaded to participate in bringing a change about In long-term therapy 
the patient may participate by attending regular sessions and expressing 
whatever comes to mind. In brief therapy he is asked to follow specific 
directions which involve him in a cooperative endeavor to change his symp- 
tomatic behavior. As Erickson puts it, the patient must be told to do 
something and that something should be related to bis problem in some way. 

When asked what he thought crucial to inducing therapeutic change, 
Erickson replied that he thought it was like teaching a child in school. 
It is not enough to explain to the child that 1 plus 1 equals 2. It is 
necessary to hand the child some chalk and have him write “1” and 
then write ‘T’ again and make a .plus sign and write “2.” Similarly, 
it is not enough to explain a problem to a patient or even to have the 
patient explain a problem himself. What is important is to get the patient 
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to do something. Erickson points out that it is insufficient to have a patient 
with an oedipal conflict discuss his father. Yet one can give the patient 
the simple task of writing the word “father” on a piece of paper and 
then have him crumple it up and throw it in the wastebasket and this 
action can produce pronounced effects. 

One of the difficulties involved in telling patients to do something is 
the fact that psychiatric patients are noted for their hesitation about doing 
what they are told. Yet Erickson deals with patients in such a way that 
they feel they must follow his suggestions. There would seem to be several 
factors involved in Erickson’s success in getting suggestions followed. One 
factor is Erickson’s sureness. He is willing to take full responsibility for 
a patient and his problems and also willing to indicate that he knows 
precisely what must be done. (However, he is also willing to be unsure 
if he wishes the patient to initiate something.) Often the patient will 
be encouiaged to follow Erickson’s suggestion in older to prove him wrong. 
Erickson also encourages patients to follow his directions by emphasizing 
the positive aspects of the patient’s life so that they aie pleased to cooperate 
with him. As is typical of most hypnotists, he puts tiemendous emphasis 
on the positive. If a patient points out how he always tiies and fails, 
Erickson will emphasize his determination and his ability to try. If a patient 
behaves passively, Erickson will point out his ability to end me situations. 
If a patient is small, lie finds himself thinking about how' fortunate it 
is to be small and agile instead of huge and lumbering as he talks to 
Erickson. If a patient is large, his solidity and strength is emphasized. This 
emphasis on the positive is not mere reassurance hut statements supported 
by evidence which the patient cannot deny. By being sun* of what the 
patient nerds to do, and emphasizing the positi\e aspects of ihe patient’s 
behavior, Erickson makes suggestions in a context where they aie most 
likely to be followed. Besides this context, lie makes suggestions which the 
patient can easily follow and, in fact, emphasizes how* the patient is doing 
this anyway. 

Typical of Erickson’s directives to patients is his accepting the patient’s 
behavior, but in such a way that a change is produced. At the most 
abstract level, his diiectives can he seen as encouraging symptomatic be- 
havior by the patient, but under therapeutic direction. He never, of course, 
tells the patient to cease his symptomatic behavior. Rather, he directs the 
patient to behave in a symptomatic way, at times adding something else 
to tins instruction. Since the behavior occurs under therapeutic direction, 
it becomes a different sort than when it is initiated by the patient. 

Typical of Erickson’s directives to a patient is that given to a patient 
w'ho came to him reporting that he was lonely and had no contact with 
other people. All he did was sit alone in his room and waste his time. 
Erickson suggested he should go to the public library w'here the environment 
would force him to be silent and not have contact with others. At the 
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library he should waste his time. The patient went to the library and, 
since he was an intellectually curious fellow, he began to idle away his time 
reading magazines. He became interested in articles on speleology, and 
one day someone at the library asked him if he was interested in exploring 
caves too, and the patient became a member of a speleological club which 
led him into social life. 

What is typical about this example is the acceptance, in fact encourage- 
ment of the patient's symptomatic behavior, but the rearrangement of that 
behavior in a situation where a change is possible. The patient could 
hardly refuse to follow the directive, since lie w T as only being asked to 
follow his usual loutinc of wasting time and avoiding contact w T ith others. 

Besides arranging that the environment produce a change, Erickson may 
al*> use the mere fact of hh directing the patient to behave in a sympto- 
matic way to produce a change in the symptom. For example, with one pa- 
tient who w'cighed 270 lb. and was an expert on diets, Erickson instructed 
her to “overeat enough to maintain a weight of 260 pounds.” The woman 
returned to the next session, having lost 10 pounds, and curious to see 
whether Erickson would have her overeat enough to lose 10 lb. again, 
or would it be 20 this time. He suggested she overeat enough to maintain 
a weight of 255 lb., thus suggesting a loss of only 5 lb. Such an approach 
offers satisfaction of the woman’s need to overeat, her need to lose weight, 
and also her need to rebel. 

The writer utilized this type of direction with a patient who w*as a 
free lance photographer and whenever he received an assignment lie made 
some silly blunder which ruined the picture. As a result, he was so busy 
concentrating on avoiding errors in setting up his camera that he could 
not take a satisfactory picture. lit* was instructed to go and take 3 pic- 
tures suitable for sale to an architectural type of magazine, and each of 
these picture's was to be taken with a deliberate error. He could forget 
to dose the back on one, set the snuttcr speed wrong on the next, or 
any errors which he was likely to make. The' patient found it difficult 
to do this assignment, but he brought in three badly taken photographs 
and from then on had little difficulty with the technical side of his assign- 
ment. Symptomatic behavior under duress often produces marked change. 

Besides directing a patient to do some* activity, Erickson may also direct 
a patient to think of something related to his symptom, or to exjierionce 
some sensation related to his symptom. Inevitably the patient must go 
through the symptomatic behavior, under direction, in order to think about 
it. Such a process is characteristic of any occurrence in therapy where 
the patient is directed to think about his symptom, including free association. 

A common Erickson technique is to have the patient not only go through 
his symptomatic behavior, but also to add something to it as he does 
so. An example is offered here of a patient treated by me with this Erickson 
method. The patient w-as relieved of lifelong enuresis in 2 sessions. 
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The patient, a 17-ycar-old youth, was in psychotherapy for some months 
with a psychiatrist who was dissatisfied with his progress. The youth had 
entered therapy under duress from his parents and liked to he independent 
and not ask for help or discuss his problems. He had been wetting the 

bed all his life at least 50% of the time. He was referred to me for 

the relief of his enuresis with hypnosis while he continued his therapeutic 
sessions with the psychiatrist. The young man was elaborately casual about 
most things in his life, but intensely worried al>out his bedwetting. He 
wished to go away to college and he could not live in a dormitory with 
this embarrassing symptom. He proved to be an almost impossible hypnotic 
subject, and so he was led to agree l>oth that he very much wanted 
to get over the symptom and that it made him JecI helpless and childish. 
He was advised that if he were hypnotized and the symptom suggested 
a way he would only be en< out aged to feel moie helpless, but he could 
easily get over the enuresis himself if lie really wished to. When he said 
he did, he was asked what he ronside? cd a long walk. He suggested that 

2 miles was indeed a long way to walk. He was then told that he si ould 

go to bed that night, and when lie awakened during the night with a 
w'et bed he should get up and take a 2-mile walk. Further, if he slept 
through the night and found his bed wet in the morning, he should set 
the alarm for 2 o’clock the next morning and get out of bed and take 
his w'alk. He was assmed that if he followed this ptocedure with determina- 
tion, he would rapidly gel over his symptom without help fiom anybody. 
The youth went home, diiiiftilly clocked 2 miles of distance with his car, 
and the fust night he awakened with a wet he'd lie got up and gof dicssed 
and took his walk. He continued this piocedute, and some lime later 
he called the* waiter and said he was now wetting the bed only once 
every 2 or H weeks and was t his as much as he could expect? He was 
advised to continue the regimen and he would gel over his enuresis com- 
pletely. A year later he was still not wetting the bed. 

The relief of this symptom was accomplished by a method which is 
simple and appatently neglects those factors which long-term therapists 
consider most important. Obviously, the boy was involved in conflicts within 
himself and in an intense relationship with his parents over this bedwetting. 
He was also threatened with the possibility of leaving home and going 
away to school if he had no symptom, and so on. However, this method 
not only took into account his desire for independence and self-help, but 
it was the kind of arrangement which was difficult enough that he would 
not go through with it unless he was willing to give up his symptoms 
and replace it with a feeling of pride in accomplishment. 

Although this method is simple, it can be applied to a variety of kinds 
of problems. Erickson reports a case of a 65-year-old man who w f as suffering 
from insomnia. The patient had been taking 45 grains of sodium amobarbi- 
tal (Amytal) nightly and still could get only an hour or two of sleep. 
When he asked for an increase, his physician became frightened at the 
addiction and referred him to Erickson. Judging him tx> be both honest 
and determined, Erickson told him he could recover from his insomnia 
easily if he was willing to give up 8 hours of sleep. The old gentleman 
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was willing to make that sacrifice. Erickson had learned that the man lived 
alone with his son, and that he did not like to do housework. He par- 
ticularly did not like to wax the floors because he objected to the smell of 
floor wax. Erickson instructed the patient to go home and prepare for bed 
by putting on his pajamas at his usual time of 8 o'clock. However, in- 
stead of going to bed he was to get out a can of floor wax and polish the 
hardw'ood floors all night. At 7 in the morning he was to stop, have break- 
fast, and get ready for his usual day's work. The next night, after working 
all day, he was to repeat this procedure and polish the floors all night 
again. The third and fourth night he was to do the same, and at the end of 
that time he would only ha\e given up eight hours sleep since he was only 
sleeping 2 hours a night anyhow'. 

The patient went home and dutifully polished the floors the first night, 
the second night, and the third night. The fourth night he said to himself, 
“I’m so w'eary following that crazy psychiatrist's orders, but I suppose 
I might as w'ell polish again tonight since I still owe him 2 hours sleep.” 
Then he derided that he would lie down and rest his eyes for just half 
an hour. He awakened at 7 the following morning. That night he was 
in a dilemma: Should he go to sleep or spend the night polishing the 
floor as he had promised. I It' derided to go to bed at 8 o'clock, and 
if he could read the clock at 8:15 he would get up and polish the 
floors all night. A year later he was still sleeping soundly every night. 
He reports that he does not dare sufTer from insomnia since if he does not 
fall immediately asleep he must spend the night polishing floors. As Erickson 
describes the case, '‘You know the old gentleman would do anything to 
get out of polishing the floors even sleep." 

Although this method iiiw>t be designed for the individual patient, in 
general it involves committing the patient to wanting to give up his symp- 
tom, drawing him out on some activ ty which he does not like (but pre- 
ferably feels he should accomplish), and persuading him to go through 
with the activity as directed. In another case Erickson had the patient 
spend the nights reading those books he had put off reading, and since 
he might fall asleep reading them lie w r as to stand up at the mantle 
and read all night. The cure involves the patient accomplishing it himself 
and thereby gaining respect for himself 

In both of these cases, the emphasis is apparently upon the patient’s 
activity other than his symptomatic behavior. However, the instruction to 
the enurctic youth was that he was to take* his walk when he wet the 
bed, and in this sense his bedwetting came under the direction of the 
therapist as well as his self-punishment for bedwetting. Similarly, when 
the old gentleman is told by Erickson to stay awake and polish the floors, 
he is being told to behave in a symptomatic way by staying awake at 
night instead of going to sleep. 

At times, Erickson’s directive to a patient may include not only going 
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through his symptomatic behavior with an additional suggestion, but that 
additional suggestion may be put in such a way that the patient does 
not know he is receiving it. For example, Erickson once suggested to a 
woman who had weekly recurrent headaches that she carefully study her 
headache that week in case a month from then she should want to 
alter it. He points out that this suggestion is actually a suggestion that 
she skip 3 weeks of headaches. Just as he is an expert at getting over 
suggestions indirectly to hypnotic subjects, Erickson also likes to direct 
patients in such a way that they cannot recognize they are being directed 
and so cannot resist the directive. At times lie mtyy do this by diopping 
a casual comment, at othei times he may arouse the patient emotionally 
on one topic and then mention another apparently unrelated topic at that 
moment. The patient will “urn onsciously" connect the two topics. 

Another way which Erickson will use to get over a suggestion indiiectly 
is to tell anecdotes to patients. 'These anecdotes may be experiences of 
his own or experiences with previous patients. Often they will include 
an idea which the patient can recognize and defend himself against, hut 
while defending himself against that idea he is accepting others which 
encourage change. 

Similarly, Erickson may persuade a patient to accept a suggestion by 
making it seem quite minor in nature. He will introduce a cumulative 
change but base it upon so small a change that the patient can accept 
it. He may ask a patient with insomnia to report to him next time that 
he believes he slept 1 second longer one night. No matter how extreme 
the patient’s protests that he rarely sleeps, he is still willing to concede 
so small an improvement. The groundwork is then laid for further improve- 
ment. Should a therapist ask immediately for a larger change with certain 
patients, he is likely to find himself doing long-term therapy. 

Erickson may also bring in the relatives of a patient to enlist their 
cooperation in producing a change. Since most symptoms are imbedded 
in a relationship, a change can often lx* worked more rapidly by working 
with an intimate relative of the ostensible patient. 


The Hypnotic Relationship as a Model for 
Psychotherapy 

Sigmund Freud once suggested that if the general population was ever 
to be reached with psychotherapy it would be with hypnosis. Typically, 
discussion of br ief methods of psychotherapy include some aspect of hypnosis 
as a major factor. The techniques of Erickson which have been discussed 
here have developed out of his orientation in hypnosis. It would seem 
appropriate to consider the formal similarities between hypnotist — subject 
and psychotherapist— -patient, not with the idea of hypnosis as a method of 
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cure, but with the idea that it can be a model for therapeutic types of 
relationships. 

There are many formal similarities between psychotherapy and the 
h\ pnotist-subjeet relationship. In both situations, 1 person is attempting 
to influence the behavior, perception, and emotions of another. Both thera- 
pist and hypnotist work with people who have requested their services 
and so deal with them within a framework of voluntary association. Both 
situations consist essentially of a conversation between the 2 people. The 
changes the patient and subject under qo in their behavior, somatic sensa- 
tions, and perception may be confined to the period of trance with hypnosis 
or they may extend beyond, and presumably the changes in psychotherapy 
extend beyond the time of the conversations. 

A particularly important similar it) between the 2 situations rests in the 
fact that attempts hv a lnpnotist to influence a subject may be met by 
resistances which are essentially similar to the resistances offered b) a patient 
to a psychotherapist. The intensity of the relationship between hypnotist 
and subject and psvc bother apist and patient rests ujx>n the fact that both 
relationships sharply focus upon one of the most important questions in 
human lile: How much influence will one person permit another to have 
over him? 

If one examines all methods of psvc hothernpy at the most general level, 
a similar pattern can he seen. The patient is first persuaded that a positive 
change in himself might occur. He does not need to believe that it is 
inevitable, but that it might occur. The patient then partic ipates in bringing 
tire change about This participation may include following a directive 
therapist’s instructions, taking a journey to Lourdes, fi cm* associating daily 
in an analyst’s office, and so on. Finally, the patient begins to look for and 
notice c hanges when they do occ ur. 

If this process is translated into more interpersonal terms, it can be 
said that a patient is fnct persuaded diat a therapist might influence him, 
he then participates in helping the therapist influence him, and he finally 
acknowledges, if onlv to himself, that he is not functioning entirely on 
his own terms. These steps are also the staees in the induction of hypnotic 
trance. 


The Process of Trance Induction 

A hypnotist establishes the possibility of a subject going into trance in 
a variety of w'ays. He may merely have sufficient prestige or position so 
the subject expects to be easily hypnotfred. He may discuss hypnosis with 
the subject and indicate that a trgnee is easy to achieve, that it often 
occurs in everyday life, and offer similar reassurances which ostensibly relieve 
fears in the subject but also establish the easy possibility of trance. The 
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hypnotist then enlists the subject’s participation in bringing the trance 
about. Typically he does this by asking the subject to voluntarily behave 
in a certain way. He may ask him to sit down and put his hands on his 
knees, or to concentrate on a light, or to think of some image, or to do any 
activity he can voluntarily do. After that, the hypnotist asks the subject to 
do something “involuntarily.” That is, he asks the subject to do something 
which the subject cannot deliberately do. This request may involve the lifting 
of a hand without deliberately lifting it, as in hand levitation, or a tiredness 
of the eyelids and the closing of them, or the involuntary stiffening of an 
arm, and so on. A “trance'’ is said to have been induced at the moment the 
subject behaves in some way, while indicating this behavior is involuntary. 

The “good” hypnotic subject will put his hands on his knees without 
hesitation when he is asked to do so. When asked to permit a hand to 
lift but not lift it, lie will levitate a hand with an indication that he 
is not lifting it. He w'ill follow' the hypnotist’s directions and indicate that 
what happens between them is within the hypnotist’s control but not within 
his own control. At a ret tain point in all hypnotic inductions, the point of 
who is in control is made explicit: The hypnotist “challenges” the subject 
to try to resist him. When the subject cannot behave differently than he has 
been instructed to behave, he can experience a variety of somatic, emotional, 
and perceptual changes when they are suggested by the hypnotist. • 

When traditional techniques of hypnosis are used, the hypnotist is clearly 
directing the subject, and the subject is clearly following directions. How- 
ever, Erickson has pioneered in a variety of indirect methods of tiance 
induction with his naturalistic techniques (2) , and as a result the line between 
a hypnotic relationship and some other influencing lelationship has become 
quite vague. Erickson may, for example, induce trance behavior in a subject 
by having what appears to be a general conversation with him. lie may 
also begin a long monologue which the subject finds tedious and wonders 
when he will get to the point, but interspersed in the monologue are 
certain phrases given certain emphasis which produce trance behavior in the 
subject. Erickson may also induce a trance by not doing something under 
circumstance's where something is expected of him. He may arrange a situa- 
tion where a subject is to be hypnotized, and then merely say and cio 
nothing while the subject fills the vacuum with trance behavior. When 
hypnosis is broadened to include indirect as well as direct methods of 
trance induction, questions art* raised about the hypnotic nature of other 
types of relationship where one person is attempting to influence another. 
The definition of hypnosis then shifts from a description of a supposed 
state to a description of responsive behavior. The responsive behavior of 
a subject is in some ways formally similar to behavior of other people 
in other situations. The similarity between the responsive behavior of a 
resistant subject and a person exhibiting symptomatic behavior is particu- 
larly striking. 
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A hypnotist always meets some degree of resistance in a subject, and 
dealing with resistance is central to trance induction. The resistant subject 
may, at one extreme, be too cooperative and at the other he may be un- 
cooperative. If he is too cooperative, the hypnotist requires that he try to 
resist him by “challenging" him. If lit' is uncooperative, other methods are 
used. Typically, the resistant subject who is asked to put his hands on 
his knees will do so with some indication that he is doing it in his own 
way in his own time. Often he will not do something, or partially do 
it. and be surprised if this is pointed out to him. Or he may be asked 
to sit still and yet move nervously about while insisting he cannot help 
himself. The resistant subject does not directly refuse to follow suggestions 
or the hypnotic induction would be oxer. He does not follow suggestions, 
but lie indicates that he cannot help himself. 

Techniques of handling the resistant subject have been discussed by 
Erickson more fully than by any othei hvpnotists. Essentially the way he rec- 
ommends handling a lesistant subject is to accept the resistance and even 
encourage it. He calls this a “Utilization Technique” ('I ) in the sense that 
he is utilizing the behavior ofTeied him by a subject. For example, a 
patient came to Eiickson for hvpnothriapy and immediately began pacing 
up and clown as he enteied the office He lepoitrd that he could not 
sit down hut had to pace up and down and, tlieiefore, he had been 
discharged by vaiious psychiatrists as uncooperative. While he paced the 
floor and repetitiously explained this, Eiickson said, “Air \ou willing to 
cooperate with me by continuing to pace the flooi as you are doing now?” 

The patient leplied, "Willing? Good God, man! I've got to do it if 
I sta\ in the office.” 

Erickson then asked the patient if he could paitiripate in his pacing by 
partly directing it. The patient agreed, and Fiickson suggested that the 
patient pace over here, and then pace Lick and forth over there, and so on. 
After a while, Eiickson began to hesitate in his directions, and the patient 
began to pause in his pacing and w^ait for them. Then Erickson seated the 
patient in a chair where he continued to go into a trance. 

There are 2 major steps involved in this method: Erickson first asks 
the subject to do what he is already doing to resist him, and so do it 
under his direction. Then he begins */' shift the patient's behavior into 
more cooperative activity until the patient is fully following his directions. 

Erickson may accept a patient’s resistance in a variety of ways. He 
may, for example, accept the patient’s resistance in that chair, and then 
suggest the patient move to another chair, thereby identifying the resistance 
geographically and separating it from the patient. He may also accept 
the resistance as occurring at this time, but not at some other time. He 
may also permit a subject to defeat \\\m in order to later induce a trance. 
With one woman he attempted a method of induction which he knew 
would fail, and he then apologized to the woman for using that technique 
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with her. In the discussion of his inadequacy she went into a trance. 
As he pointed out, the woman needed to defeat him, but she also wanted 
a trance, and by letting her defeat him first, she could have both. 

These various ways of handling resistance become relevant to Erickson's 
psychotherapy when it is seen that he utilizes similar techniques for handling 
symptomatic behavior by a patient, For example, a woman came to him 
for help in losing weight who had tried every form of diet and medical 
treatment. She could lose the weight, but she immediately gained it back 
again. In fact, the moment she dieted until she reached the chosen weight, 
she was compelled to rush for food and eat Compulsively until she was 
overweight again. Erickson asked the woman if she was willing to lose 
weight in a way that met hci personality needs, and she agreed. He then 
instructed her to go out and gain from 15 to 25 lb. While she was 
gaining this weight she could organize her thinking to be prepared to 
lose weight. The woman gained a few pounds and then became most 
reluctant about gaining more. Yet Erickson insisted she gain more. He 
finally compromised when she had gained 20 lb. and permitted her to 
stop gaining weight. She then went on a diet, lost the weight she wanted 
to lose, and has continued to maintain a low weight. 

In this example Erickson deals with the patient's compulsion to eat 
in ways similar to the wavs he deals with resistant subjects. Hb accepts 
her need to gain weight and even encourages it, hut under his direction. 
She must then wait for further direction from him, and at a ceitain 
point he provides a shift. He also utilizes a typical pattern of the woman: 
She usually loses weight and then gains it, and hr has her gain weight 
and then lose it. 

In Erickson’s case histories a formal pattern appears in case after case 
despite his diverse methods. lie gains control of a patient's symptomatic 
behavior by accepting it. and then he shifts his direction. In brief form, 
this method may illustrate 1 the essential interpersonal context of any thera- 
peutic change. 


The Function of Symptoms 

The type of therapy which anyone devises will be based upon some 
implicit or explicit theory of human psychopathology and the processes of 
change. Therapists who see symptoms as a product of conditioning will 
seek methods of therapy which emphasize deconditioning (7). If symptoms 
are seen as a product of repressed ideation, then the therapy will be 
geared to bringing into awareness repressed ideas. If symptoms are seen 
as a method of dealing with other people, then the therapist will seek 
to devise means of preventing the use of symptomatic methods and en- 
couraging the patient to develop other ways of dealing with his relationships. 
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Although Erickson has never described in detail his theories of psycho- 
pathology, it would seem apparent from his methods that he is more 
concerned with in lei personal involvements than with intrapsychic processes. 

The methods of brief psychotherapy which have been discussed here 
do not include tracing ideas back to childhood nor liberating repressed 
ideas, and so therapists with the intrapsychic point of view will feel they 
cannot produce real change. Yet it is possible to argue that the various 
methods of psychotherapy, including psychoanalysis, have in common a par- 
ticular kind of interaction between therapist and patient and it is this 
interaction which produces therapeutic change rather than awareness or 
unawareness on the pan of the patient. To present this point of view 
it is necessary to describe patients who develop specific symptoms from 
tin point of view of interpersonal involvements rather than in terms of 
their defenses against repressed ideas. 

To illustrate the difference in point of view, we can examine a classic 
case of hand-washing compulsion. A woman sought therapy because she 
was foiced to ritually wash her hands many times a day and compulsively 
take showers. Although she might feel dii\en to wash her hands al any 
time, she particularly did so if she was exposed to any type of poison, 
even household ammonia. From the intrapsvchic point of view her ritual 
washing could be seen as a defense against various kinds of ideas, including 
murderous impulses toward her husband, children, and herself. He^ produc- 
tions would support such interpretations as well as notions that her com- 
pulsion was related to a primal scene incident because of the way she 
described sleeping in her parents' bedroom as a child. If her case were 
written up from tire classic point of view, she would be described in 
terms of her history, her fantasies, her guilts, and so on. If her husband 
were mentioned, it would probably he only a passing statement that he 
was understandably unhappy about h'T compulsion. It is improbable that 
her husband would be seen by a therapist with a locus upon intrapsychic 
problems. 

However, in this case her husband was brought into the therapy and 
an examination of the interpersonal context of her hand washing revealed 
an intense and bitter struggle between the patient and her husband over 
this compulsion. The couple was of < German origin, recently emigrated 
to the United States, and the husband insisted upon being tyrannical aboul 
all details of their lives. He insisted on his ow r n way and wanted his 
wife to do what he said and do it promptly. However, he was unable 
to have his own way about the handwashing and the struggle was constant 
and distressing. The husband regularly, and benevolently, forbade her to 
wash her hands; lie followed her around to make sure she was not washing 
them; he timed her showers; he bid the soap and rationed it to her. 
When he had been away, his greeting included a query about her hand- 
washing. He even pointed out that if she loved him she would stop this 
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washing compulsion, so that when she was angry at him she could express 
her dislike by washing her hands. 

Although the wife objected to her husband's tyrannical ways, she was 
unable to oppose him on any issue - except her handwashing. She could 
refuse to do as he said in that area because she could point out it was 
an involuntary compulsion. However, as a result of the handwashing she 
actually managed to refuse to do almost anything he suggested. If he 
wanted to go somewhere with her, she could not because she might be 
exposed to some jjoison. He insisted on a spotlessly clean house, but she 
could not clean the house because she was buty washing her hands. He 
liked the dishes done neatly and promptly, hut she had difficulty with 
the dishes because once she put her hands in water she was compelled 
to go on washing them. Although her husband insisted upon always having 
his own way and being master in the house (of course, his wife was 
supporting him financially), he was dethroned by the simple washing of 
a pair of hands. 

It would be possible to dismiss this interpersonal aspect of the woman’s 
symptom as mere secondary gain and confine therapy to bringing into 
her awareness her repressed ideas. A person with such an approach would 
assume that as the woman discovers the genesis of her symptom, her com- 
pulsion will lessen, and as she washes het hands less her huslTand will 
he happier with her. There are several difficulties with tills rather naive 
point of view\ For one thing, when the woman enters therapy she may 
gain some awareness of what is “behind” her symptom, but she is also 
going to be intensely involved with a therapist whose goal is to get her 
over the problem of compulsive washing with all the implications of a 
lifetime of people trying to do just that. The therapist may insist that 
he is concerned with the ideas behind the symptom and he is not attempting 
to prevent her washing her hands, but the context of the relationship 
is the premise that he is going to help het get over this problem. It 
is a decidedly open question whether improvement will come to her from 
ideas corning into her awareness or the fact that she cannot deal with 
the therapist by way of her symptom as she has with her husband and 
with others, since the therapist declines to openly oppose the compulsion. 

A further difficulty in the intrapsychic focus is the assumption that 
her husband will he happier if she improves. There is a gathering amount 
of evidence that when a patient improves, the mate heroines disturbed 
and begins to behave in ways which negate the improvement. A symptom 
can be seen not only as a way a patient deals with someone else, but 
also as part of an arrangement which is worked out in implicit collaboration 
with other people. In this cast* the husband and wife had built their 
relationship around the wife’s compulsion,* in fact, they were unable to 
fight about any other issue. Further, they had worked out the agreement 
that she was the sick one and whatever went wrong in the family it 
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could be blamed upon her and her compulsion. Should this woman receive 
some “insight” into her internal conflicts about the symptom, she would 
still be faced with giving up a way of life and a way of dealing with 
her husband if she were to give up her symptom. Of course, the symptom 
can be seen not only as a rather desperate way of dealing with her husband, 
but also as a method of protecting him from facing his own problems 
and the other difficulties in their marriage. 

The type of people who develop specific symptoms are a special class 
in the sense that they deal with other people in an essentially similar 
way no matter what the symptom. The patient's behavior becomes classi- 
fiable as symptomatic when it goes to any extieme and is simultaneously 
defined as involuntaiy. The patient who cannot touch a doorknob and 
so is considered phobic is at the extieme of the other patient who must 
touch a dooiknob 23 times before 1 turning it and so is classified as com- 
pulsive. What they have in common is the way they label their behavior 
as something they must do. Similaily, some patients cannot stop concen- 
trating on an idea day after day, while others cannot concentrate on 
anything for a second. Some cannot leave the house without fear and 
trembling, while others cannot stay home blit must rush outside. Some 
insist that everyone is watching them, others complain that no one pays 
attention to them. Some cannot move a limb, others cannot stop a limb 
from trembling. Some cannot eat and others spend their days unable to 
stop gorging themselves. All of these kinds of symptoms are labeled by 
the patient as involuntary, and in their history these types of patients 
have been offered help or advised to stop behaving as they do by friends, 
relatives, and others, but such aid is resisted with the statement that the 
symptom is beyond control, bince the patient's extreme behavior provokes 
extreme responses in those with whom he is intimately involved, the patient 
tends to develop a network of relationships which constantly reinforce 
his behavior and consequently his feelings of distiess. 

From the point of view offered here, the crucial aspect of a symptom 
is the advantage it gives the patient in gaining control of what is to 
happen in a relationship with someone else. A symptom may represent 
considerable distress to a patient subjectively, but such distress is preferred 
by some people lo living in an unpredictable world of social relationships 
over which they have no control. A patient w'ith an alcoholic wife once 
said that he was a man who liked to have his own way but his wife 
always won by getting drunk. His wife., who was present in the therapy 
session, became indignant and said she won nothing but unhappiness by 
her involuntary drinking. Yet obviously she did win something by it. In 
this case she won almost complete control of her relationship with her 
husband. He could not go when* Jie wanted because she might drink; 
he could not antagonize her or upset her because she might drink; he 
could not leave her alone (unless he could encourage her to pass out) 
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because of what she might do when drunk: and he could not make any 
plans but had to let her initiate whatever happened. In other words, 
she could bring him to heel merely by picking up a glass. She might 
suffer distress and humiliation and even provoke her husband to beat 
her, but she provoked those situations and thereby controlled what was 
to happen. Similarly, her husband could provoke her to drink at any 
time, either by exhibiting some anxiety himself or forbidding her drinking. 
Each partner must make* a contribution to perpetuating the symptom and 
each has needs satisfied by it. However, they both have other needs and 
although the symptom may work out as a compromise, it tends to be 
an unstable one. Yet when the wife goes to a therapist, she is immediately 
threatened by the same situation she has with her husband-- how much 
control is she going to let someone else have over the relationship with 
her? 

Although psychotherapy involves many factors, such as support, encour- 
agement of self-expression, education, and soon, it is of crucial importance 
that the therapist deal successfully with the question of whether he or 
the patient is to control what is to happen in their relationship. No 
form of therapy can avoid this problem. If the patient gains that control, 
he will perpetuate his difficulty, particularly if he gains it by his usual 
symptomatic means. If one* describes successful therapy as a procesjfw hereby 
the therapist maintains control of what sort of relationship he will have 
with a patient, then it becomes necessary to consider the tactics necessary 
for one person to gain control of another person’s behavior and therefore 
his emotions and somatic sensations. The approach offered here lias empha- 
sized how the hypnotic relationship is a useful model for the exploration 
of such tactics (8) . 


Theory and Method 

It would appear to follow logically that Erickson would develop a school 
of psychotherapy which would draw upon his experience in dealing with 
resistant hypnotic subjects. The attempt to change the behavior, perception, 
or sensations of a normal person with hypnotic techniques inevitably suggests 
ways of changing the behavior, perception, or sensations of people suffering 
with neurotic problems. When the resistance and the cooperation of the 
hypnotic subject are seen as factors in the relationship with the hypnotist, 
then symptoms in neurotic individuals can be seen as ways of dealing 
with the therapist and with other people. An obvious similarity exists be- 
tween the patient who “involuntarily'* circumscribes both his own and 
other people’s behavior and the resistant hypnotic subject who “involun- 
tarily” will not respond on the hypnotist’s terms. Although neither hypnotist 
nor therapist would ever concede to a patient that a contest is involved, 
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inevitably there is a contesting process over how much influence the subject 
or patient will let another person have over him. There is going to be 
a struggle, which may never be labeled as such, over who is going to 
determine what is to happen between the two people. However, neither 
hypnotist nor therapist is likely to he merely authoritarian and insist they 
are in charge or thev w’ill be defeated in their endeavor. The patient 
or subject has only to refuse to do what they say to provoke them and 
thereby control what happens. Both hypnotist and therapist must circum- 
scribe the subject’s behavior in a permissive way. This permissiveness may 
be active or it may be the silence of psychoanalysis. It is at the point 
where permitting symptomatic or resistant behavior shifts to encouraging 
such behavior that the control of the relationship comes into the hypnotist’s 
and therapist’s hands. 

When a hypnotist encourages a subject to resist him, after asking the 
subject to cooperate with him, the subject is hi a peculiar situation and 
cannot easily gain control of what is to happen. If the subject resists, 
he is doing what the hypnotist asks, and if he cooperates he is doing 
what tin' hypnotist asks. He must follow the hypnotist's direction no matter 
what he does and so he cannot gain control of the relationship. Similarly, 
if a therapist encourages a patient to deal with him by symptomatic means, 
within a framework of helping the patient give up his symptomatic means, 
the patient cannot help doing as the therapist directs. If the patent con- 
tinues with his symptoms, lie is conceding that lie is following therapeutic 
directions: if he ceases his symptomatic behavior, hr is conceding that 
he is following the therapist’s direction since this is the larger goal of 
the therapist. If one describes symptoms as the ways the patient has learned 
to circumscribe the behavior of others, he is unable to use these means 
if the therapist is directing hirn to do so. Different types of therapy can 
be defined as different methods of dii etion bv the therapist. The psycho- 
analytic therapist encourages the patient to behave in symptomatic ways 
by directing hirn to lie down on the roueh and say whatever he wishes, 
while the analyst maintains a permissive silence. Since the patient deals 
w'ith others hv means of symptomatic behavior, hr inevitably will offer 
such behavior when lie is asked to say whatever he wishes. In this sense, 
his symptomatic behavior occurs at tb' direction of the analyst. For ex- 
ample, although this is a crude oversimplification, it is clear that if a 
patient’s symptom is constant complaining about his lot and he is asked 
to lie down and say whatever comes to mind, he will be complaining 
at the behest of the psychoanalyst (5) . 

The brief therapv of Erickson can be seen as formally similar — he might 
help the complaining patient complain in a more effective manner, thus 
encouraging the behavior but under hjs direction. 

The stages of brief therapy which have been described here all involve 
taking direction of the patient’s behavior. In the initial interview’, cn- 
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couraging the patient to talk and suggesting that he withhold information 
results in directing both what he says and what he does not say. Specific 
instructions to a patient typically involve asking the patient to do something 
he is doing anyway, but to do it under direction and, therefore, change 
the character of the activity. Usually these directions involve a shift to 
a higher level of abstraction: The patient who is punishing himself with 
some distressing symptom may be asked to punish himself for treating 
himself badly with the symptom. In this procedure, the therapist is accepting 
the patient’s need to punish himself but changing the purpose and result 
of the punishment. In addition, to go through ^vith the punishment on 
instruction, the patient must go through with the symptomatic behavior 
he is punishing, and so the symptom comes undei the dilection of the 
therapist. Similarly, the therapist takes control of the symptom when he 
requests that the patient exhibit it at a different time than usual or in 
a different context or for a different purpose. If the therapist thinks the 
patient is likely to relapse, he may also suggest such a relapse and the 
conditions for it so that relapsing, if it then occurs, becomes part of a 
cooperative endeavor rather than resistance by the patient. The basic rule 
of brief psychotherapy would seem to be to encourage the symptom in 
such a way that the patient cannot continue to utilize it. 

Throughout these illustrative eases it has been evident that ‘•insight" 
is not involved in this method of treatment, nor are there transference 
interpretations or connections made between the patient's past and present 
life. The therapist may see a variety o^zkinds of intrapsychic or interpersonal 
data which he does not reveal to the patient. His goal is to bring about 
a change in the patient, not to focus the patient on his mental or emotional 
structure. The thoiapist may also terminate the patient while still aware 
of other problems the patient may have. His goal is to produce a rapid 
change in one aspect of a patient in such a way that progressive change will 
occur in other aspects of the patient’s life after theiapy lias terminated. 
When the therapist is successful, the patient is “normal” in the sense 
that he has as little concern with insight as the general population and 
is dealing with other people in ways that bring him more satisfaction. 
The emphasis here has been on a few of Erickson’s methods of dealing 
with specific symptoms in a brief way, with the emphasis on the way 
he gains control of a patient’s behavior and a neglect of other aspects 
of his treatment methods. 
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Comments on Visions in Sane Persons 



Francis Galton 


In 1881 I gave one of the Friday Evening Lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion on the Visions of Sane Persons, in which I dwelt on the far greater 
frequency than was supposed, of hallucinations and illusions among in- 
dividuals in normal health, as ascertained through numeious inquiries 
verbally or by letter. It \erv often happened that the verbal reply to 
my question took a fotm like this, “No, no; I’ve never had any hallucina- 
tion”; then, after a pause, “Well, there certainly was one curious thing,” 
etc. etc. 

One afternoon at tea-time, before a meeting of the Royal Society, Sir 
Risdon Bennett M809 189H, a well-known physician. President of the 
College of Physicians in 18/6, and a Fellow of the Royal Society, drew 
me apart and told me of a strange experience he had had very recently. 
He was uniting in his study separaied by a thin wall from the passage, 
when he heard the well-known postman’s knock, followed by the entrance 
into his study of a man dressed in a fantastic medieval costume, perfectly 
distinct in every particular, buttons and all, who, after a brief time, faded 
and disappeared. Sir Risdon said that he felt in perfect health; his pulse 
and breathing were normal, and so forth, but he was naturally alarmed 
at the prospect of some impending brain disorder. Nothing, however, of 
the sort had followed. The same appearance recurred; he thought the post- 
man’s knock somehow' originated the* hallucination. 

I begged him to publish the curious case fully with his name attached, 
as it would then become a classical example, but he hesitated; however, 
he did ultimately publish it at some length in a medical paper, hut signed 
only with his initials. I wholly forget its date. If any reader interested 
in these things should come across- the paper, these imperfect but vivid 

Selection from F. Galton, Memories of my life. New York: Dutton, 1909. Pp. 273-278. 
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recollections of mine may corroborate such impressions as he would have 
of its veracity, for I heard the story at length, very shortly after the 
event, told me with painstaking and scientific exactness, and in tones that 
clearly indicated the narrator’s earnest desire to be minutely correct. I 
purposely omit many details, doubting the accuracy of my own memory 
in those respects. There can be no impropriety now in publishing the 
name hitherto withheld. 

I gave in the lecture many examples of guiding “stars” and the like, 
and referred to the fact that the visionary temperament has manifested 
itself largely at certain historical times, and under certain conditions of 
national life, and endeavoured to account for this by the following 
considerations : — 

That the visionary tendency is much more common among sane people 
than is generally suspected. 

In early life it seems to be a hard lesson for an imaginative child to 
distinguish between the leal and the visionary world. If the fantasies arc 
habitually laughed at and otherwise discouraged, the child soon acquires 
the power of distinguishing them; any incongruity or nonconformity is 
quickly noted, the fact of its being a vision is found out; it is discredited, 
and no further attended to. In this way the natural tendency to see visions 
is blunted by repression. Therefore, when popular opinion is of a matter- 
of-fact kind, the seers of visions keep quiet; they do not like to be thought 
fanciful or mad. and they hide their experiences, which only come to light 
through inquiries such as those I have been making. But let the tide of 
opinion change and grow favourable to supcrnaturalism, then the seers of 
visions come to the front. It is not that a faculty previously non-existent has 
been suddenly evoked, but that a faculty long smothered in secret has been 
suddenly allowed freedom to express itself, and it may be to run into 
extravagance owing to the removal of reasonable safeguards. 

The following experiments on Human Faculty are worth recording; they 
have not been published before. In the days of my youth I felt at one 
time a passionate desire to subjugate the body by the spirit, and among 
other disciplines determined that rny will should replace automatism by 
hastening or retarding automatic acts. Every breath was submitted to this 
process, with the result that the normal power of breathing was dangerously 
interfered with. It seemed as though I should suffocate if I ceased to 
will. I had a terrible half-hour; at length by slow and irregular steps 
the lost power returned. My dread was hardly fanciful, for heart-failure 
is the suspension of the automatic faculty of the heart to beat. 

A later experiment was to gain some idea of the commoner feelings 
in Insanity. The method tried was to invest everything I met, whether 
human, animal, or inanimate, with the imaginary attributes of a spy. Having 
arranged plans, I started on my morning’s walk from Rutland Gate, and 
found the experiment only too successful. By the time I had walked one 
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and a half miles, and reached the cabstand in Piccadilly at the east end 
of the Green Park, every horse on the stand seemed watching me, either 
with pricked ears or disguising its espionage. Hours passed before this 
uncanny sensation wore off, and I feel that I could only too easily re- 
establish it. 

The third and last experiment of which I will speak was to gain an 
insight into the abject feelings of barbarians and others concerning the 
power of images which they know to be of human handiwork. I had 
visited a large collection of idols gathered by missionaries from many lands, 
and wondered how each of those absurd and ill-made monstrosities could 
have obtained the hold it had over the imaginations of its worshippers. I 
wished, if possible, to enter into those feelings. It was difficult to find a suit- 
able object for trial, because it ought to be in itself quite unfitted to arouse 
devout feelings. I fixed on a comic picture, it w'as that of Punch, and 
made believe in its possession of divine attributes. I addiessrd it with 
much quasi-revei ence as possessing a mighty power to reward or punish 
the behaviour of men towards it, and found little difficulty in ignoring 
the impossibilities of what I professed. Tlu* experiment gradually succeeded; 
I began to feel and long retained for the picture a large share of the 
feelings that a barbarian entertains towards his idol, and learnt to appreciate 
the enormous potency they might have over him. 

I w ill mention here a rather weird effect that compiling these “Memories'’ 
lias produced on me. By much dwelling upon them they became refurbished 
and so \ivid as to appear as sharp and definite as things of to-day. The 
consequence has been an occasional obliteration of the sense of Time, and 
to replace it by the idea of a permanent panorama, painted throughout 
with equal \i\idness, in which the point to which attention is temporarily 
directed becomes for that time the Present. The panorama seems to extend 
unseen behind a veil whicli hides tiie Future, but is slowly rolling aside 
and disclosing it. That part of the panorama which is veiled is supposed 
to exist as vividly coloured as the rest, though latent. In short, this experi- 
ence has given me an occasional feeling that there are no realities corre- 
sponding to Past, Present, and Future, but that the entire Cosmos is one 
perpetual Now. Philosophers have often held this creed intellectually, but 
I suspect that few have felt the possible truth of it so vividly as it lias occa- 
sionally appeared to my imagination through dwelling on these “Memories.” 
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Value of Miraculous Methods of Treatment 


Pierre Janet 


It is only too easy to make fun of stories of miraculous cure. Not merely 
are sceptics prone to use this weapon of ridicule, but the faithful do the 
same thins*;. The devotees of a religion are stiongly inclined to attack 
kindred superstitions. Nothing will persuade the adepts of Lourdes that 
the miracles worked at the shrine of Aesculapius were genuine. Who could 
include the admirers of animal magnetism to take a serious view of such 
miracles as those of Lourdes? Each one attacks his neighbour, and is quite 
unaware that his criticisms rebound upon himself. 

Manifestly, the chief difficulty of such studies does not He in the inter- 
pretation of the miraculous phenomena, but in their accurate record. We 
need not follow Bertrin in his unending discussions as to whether the 
rapidity of a cure is a sign of miracle; or as to whether, when the Blessed 
Vi j gin effects a cure, she should or should not leave a scar. 1 What 
we really want to know is veiv simple, but at the same time extraordinarily 
difficult. We want to know what actually happened. But our knowledge 
of the facts is derived from the witnesses, and e\ery one knows that the 
reports of witnesses aie untrustworthy. The expeiimental studies of Binet, 
Clapar^de, and Le Bon have shown how rarely the witnesses of an event 
can describe it accurately, even when they have to do with simple phe- 
nomena which are not of a kind to arouse emotional reactions. What, 
then, arc we to think of these accounts of happenings difficult to appreciate, 
of these diagnoses of chronic diseases, of these stories of temporary or 
permanent cures, these reports made by enthusiasts under stress of emotion, 

Tn P. Janet, Psychological Healing: A histologic ul & clinical study. 1. Originally pub- 
lished, 1919. Transl. from the French by Rdcn Paul and Cedar Paul. N.Y.: 
Macmillan, 1925. Pp. 43-53. 

1 Bertrin, op. cit., pp. 173 et seq. 
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influenced by the fear of death, by an eager wish for the cure of themselves 
or their dear ones, crazed by religious or by political passion? “The untrust- 
worthiness of testimony is especially conspicuous,” writes Lc Bon, “when 
we have to do with religious or political happenings. That explains the 
stories of miracles and apparitions with which the books are packed. During 
ten centuries, thousands of persons saw the devil, and if the unanimous 
testimony of a vast number of observers could be regarded as proving 
anything, we should be entitled to assert that no one’s existence is more 
certainly proved than that of the devil. ... As far as testimony is con- 
cerned, it is the good faith of witnesses that is dangerous, and not their 
bad faith.” 

A possible rejoinder would be that those who have first-hand knowledge 
of the facts must surely know better than any armchair critic. One of 
the defenders of Lourdes thinks he can convince us by showing that a 
certain diagnosis was made by a bundled doctors in council. But, for 
our part, we know that observation and diagnosis become more difficult, 
and that their accuracy is more open to question, as soon as two or three 
doctors are gathered together. A careful examination by one skilled observer 
will have more weight with us than that of a council. Besides, wr shall 
continue to think that tin* title of doctor affords no guarantee against 
ignorance or human passion. Nor does this title abiogate the old logical 
rule that the criticism of testimony must he rigorous in proportion to 
the manifest incredibility of the phenomena testified. 

I ha\e often been asked: “Why don’t you undertake such a criticism 
yourself? Why don’t you yourself verify the nmacles of Lourdes, seeing 
that the account of these miracles has interested you so much?” The ques- 
tioner perhaps hardly realises how much time and labour would be needed 
to pierce the mists of imposture, to smoothe down ruffled sensibilities, 
to check the testimony of each individual witness. He does no! realise 
how much bitterness would be aroused by the attempt to gain a clear 
notion of the motives which induct'd the experts to sign such certificates. 
Great pains would be expended to secure a minimal result. It is easy 
to understand why so many conscientious observers have abandoned the 
attempt in disgust, and are content to accept the conclusion of Paul Dubois 
of Berne: “In these pilgrimages, the recorders are in a peculiar mental 
state. Lourdes is not far from Tarascon! . . . The student returns with 
an oppressive feeling that he has been in a world of superstition.”" 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that such an attitude is most unfortunate. 
Collections of observations concerning miracles are not scientific works, 
and should not be criticised in the same manner as collections of medical 
observations. It is extremely difficult to appreciate the worth of each indi- 
vidual fact, and yet there emerges a general impression of the truth of 

2 Les psychon£vroses et leur traitement moral, 1904, p. 247. 
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the whole. There are instances in which the calculus of probabilities can 
establish quasi-certitude as regards a collection of facts, although it cannot 
justify a definite affirmation concerning any one of the facts taken alone. 
Speaking generally, I believe that cures take place at Lourdes. I believe, 
too, that there were numerous cures when the faith in animal magnetism 
was at its height. Many circumstances contribute to produce this general 
impression, the most notable being precisely the success of the pilgrimages 
or the magical practices. Bertrin has good reason for recording the number 
of trains that enter Lourdes every day, for insisting upon the number 
of the bishops and the pilgrims, and, more thin all, for dwelling upon 
the vast figures totalled by the subscriptions and freewill offerings. Such 
data have far more convincing force than Berlin's medical observations. 
The really remarkable success of magnetism for half a century; the numbers 
of patients whose cases are recorded by Mauduit, Gueritant, Cloquet, 
Deleu/e, Auhin Gauthier, Pigeaire, Lafontaine, etc. — these facts prove the 
reality of magnetic action during the period in question. Theie is no smoke 
without lire, and recourse to religious and magical methods of treatment 
would not have continued for centuries if these methods had been utterly 
devoid of value. Scientific medicine (or medicine which is nearly scientific) 
has perfected some of the methods of religious or of magical medicine, 
and has made the application of these methods more trustworthy; hut 
scientific medicine would never have been born unless the methods of 
religious and magical medicine had already justified the confidence of 
mankind by their pioved efficacy. 

Let me add that we regular practitioners all have opportunities from 
time to time of observing some of these cures that bear the stamp of 
the miiaculous. Even at the Salpetriere, patients have been cured by 
having the Blessed Sacrament held over their heads.* Paul Dubois, whose 
attitude towards Lourdes is so critical, records the history of a patient 
“whose neck and jaws had been rigidly fixed for years, who had been 
fruitlessly treated by a number of famous physicians and surgeons, but 
who was promptly cured in the piscina of Lourdes/' 1 I have myself been 
able to cure a great many patients by methods resembling those of mag- 
netism. The cures wrought by thaumaturges follow the same laws as the 
cures effected by regular medical practitioners, and this entitles us to believe 
in the reality of the former. Charcot insisted on this point when he was 
studying the cures at the tomb of Deacon Paris: I have referred to the 
same thing in connexion with a case recorded among the cures wrought 
by the Precious Blood of F6camp; more recently, Mangin has made a 
similar remark regarding some of the Lourdes miracles, 5 As concerns the 
reality of these miracles, we may adopt the conclusion drawn by the two 

*Cf. Regnard, Les maladies epidciniqucs de IVsprit, etc* , 1887, p 109. 

* Op. cii., p. 4 10. 

5 “Annalcs des Sciences Psvchiques,” December 1907. 
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Myers. They considered that stories of ‘Tncdiumistic marvels” and “alleged 
miracles of healing” could be grouped in three classes. The first group 
comprised cases entirely devoid of evidential value. The second was made 
up of cases which could be paralleled by phenomena due to ordinary 
causes (including fraud). In the third class was a small residue of cases 
not obviously liable to these fatal objections, and therefoie demanding 
further study. “ 

We have, then, to admit the reality of miraculous cures. Man desires 
them, and seeks them with the aid of special methods; but he attains 
the wished-for end so rarely, and the sequence is so irregular, that he 
cannot ascribe absolute efficacy to the methods lie employs. Consequently, 
he is forced to believe that unknown foices, capricious and mysterious, 
play their part. Still, such cures are common enough to ha\e been subjected, 
like other phenomena of the same diameter, to observation and discussion. 

Charcot, in his remarkable study of 77/< Faith Cuu\ was one of the 
first to point out, with regard to uiitat ulous cures, that they continually 
recur under closely similai conditions. His account of Faith Healing made 
its appearance in English in the London “New Review" (issue* for January 
1893), the Fiench oiiginal being simultaneously published in the “Ai chives 
de Neurologic, 1 ' vol. xxv, pp. 72 et soq. No mallei, said Charcot, whether 
the miiadcs we study aie ancient 01 modern, vvr almost always note the 
same surroundings: a line mountain coimtiy, a sacied spring, the daik 
cave which the ancients used to desnihe as the earth’s mouth, the wonder- 
working statue. “Among the seivitois of the temple are tin* doctor -priests 
who are charged with noting and aiding the cures — that is to say, the 
Medical Hoard which the shrines of to-day never fail to maintain if they 
are of sufficient importance.” 

In this connexion, Charcot makes an amusing observation. Hr has learned 
that in Poitou there an* certain old women whose profession is to act 
as intercessors at the tomb of Saint Padcgonde on behalf of those who, 
although believers in the faith cure, either cannot or will not come to 
the shrine in person. Precisely similar intercessors were found in classical 
days at the temple of Aesculapius. The preparatory stages of the miracle 
have always been the same. The patient is one who has conic from a 
distance, and has had an arduous journey. The local residents are not 
good subjects for these miraculous cures— -which accounts for the remarkable 
fact that there are still sick people in and near Lourdes! The patient 
is not allowed to dispense with preliminaries. He must not straightway 
touch the relic or drink the healing waters of the saord spring. There 
is a probationary period, a propitiatory novena. There are long waits at 
the gateway of the temple during which the sufferer listens to sermons 
and repeats prayers. Above all, during these periods of probation, the 


8 Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 1893, p. 165. 
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sick hear a great deal about miraculous cures, and have an opportunity 
of looking at the numberless votive offerings. In a word, their entry into 
the temple is a slow one, and their minds are prepared by a special 
incubation. If the miracle is wrought, the patient must then return public 
thanks to the deity, and must decorate the temple with material evidence 
of gratitude. All these things happen to-day at Lourdes just as they used 
to happen of old at the temple of Aesculapius. The same remark applies 
to animal magnetism. In the solemn sittings round Mesmers U baquet/’ 
in the occult practices around the clairvoyante who spoke in a trance, 
in the initiatory rites and hermetic instruction#, we recognise the same 
prepaiation of the patient under a somewhat different form. 

This community of practice throughout the ages and in such widely 
separated countries is highly significant. We learn from it that miracle 
is less arbitrary, less free, than we had fancied; we learn that even a 
miracle is subject to immutable laws. The god who works miracles does 
not cure any chance comer, nor cure in a haphazard fashion. You will 
find it useless, at one of these sanctuaries, to ask that the god or the 
wonder-working fluid shall restore' an amputated limb or remove the scar 
of a wound. You will be given good reasons. The adepts will tell you 
that the god likes the traces of the miracles to persist; and so on. At 
long last you will be told that you must not be importunate, %nd that 
the god is not interested in that particular kind of surgery. On the other 
hand, there is no end to the number of cures of disorders of sensation 
and movement. In many such rases^ a cure can be confidently expected. 
A miracle, in fact, is no more ai binary than lightning, which the ancients 
likewise believed to be the wotk of tin* gods. We must learn, says Charcot, 
to understand the determination of these new phenomena, these natural 
phenomena which occur everywhere. We must study the science of miracles 
so that we may be able to reproduce them at will. Day by day, he adds, 
the domain of the supernatural is being restricted, thanks to the extension 
of the domain of science. One of the most notable among scientific victories 
over the mysteries of the universe will be achieved when we have tamed, 
have domesticated, tire therapeutic miracle. 

Having thus realised the determinism of miracles, science can make 
a further step forward. We are beginning to understand that we have 
to do with a particular kind of determinism, that which regulates mental 
phenomena. The ancients were on their way to recognize this. Galen wrote: 
fck We have proof at the temple of Aesculapius that many serious illnesses 
can be cured solely by the shock administered to the mind.” 

To-day w’e have a fair amount of evidence in support of this supposition. 
First of all, the majority of the patients cured under such conditions are 
neuropaths. That is to say, they are persons whose illness is to a pre- 
jx>ndcrating extent due to mental causation. Selecting a year haphazard, 
I have studied the cures that took place at Lourdes. Among these I found 
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110 cases of considerable interest. Without trying to eliminate the errors 
and frauds which must have modified a good many of these case-histories 
and have rendered it more difficult to ascertain their real nature, I have 
been able to decide that 92 out of the 110 were cures of neuropathic 
disorders. When wc study the reports of cures by animal magnetism, we 
find an even larger proportion of neuropathic cases. The magnetisers frankly 
admit the fact. Aubin Gauthier, 7 * * Rost an, s Morel, Prosper Despine, 0 Georget, 
and others, were aware that the magnetic influence was chiefly exerted 
upon neuropaths. The conditions which have come to be recognised as 
desirable preliminaries to the miracle — a long pilgrimage to the shrine, 
tedious waiting, tales of wonder, religious exaltation, public sittings, the 
emotion induced by the marvellous and the terrible — are all familiar causes 
of mental perturbation. Of late years, the study of one specific psychological 
phenomenon, suggestion, has shown that in certain cases it is possible, 
by purely psychological methods, to induce phenomena closely akin to 
those observed in instances of miraculous cure. The general conclusion 
lias been drawn that we must look into the domain of psychology if we 
wish to throw light on the determinism of miracles and to learn the means 
of producing like* effects by a regular causal sequence. 

Some authors, advocates of a purely religious interpretation of miracles, 
protest against these deductions, although their protests have little force. 
They demur to the description of the Lourdes patients as neuropaths foi 
the most part; and they even exhibit a certain amount of hostility towards 
those patients who are undeniably neuropaths, regarding the cure of these 
as a matter of little interest. A strange mistake, this! Nothing is more 
difficult than to cure a confirmed neuropath, and Lourdes would deserve 
all its reputation and more if it were preeminent for the cure of neuropaths 
alone. Very little medical knowledge is requisite to show that, among the 
patients cured at Lourdes, most even of those whose illnesses an 1 classed 
under some other head, are really neuropaths in whom the nervous char- 
acter of the disorder has been masked. 

Other discussions of the subject have turned, as a rule, upon the unhappy 
word “suggestion.” The objectors have endeavoured to show that some 
of the cures spoken of as miraculous cannot be explained by suggestion, 
so that such cures do not belong to the realm of psychological phenomena. 
The arguments used are sometimes remarkable. Bcrtrin, in particular, seems 
to have a very hazy notion of suggestion. It is, he w'rites, “a well-known 
force; ... we quite understand what it can do, and we understand even 
better w’hat it cannot do.” 10 But science is far from making any such 
claim. The International Society of Medical Psychology and Psychotherapy, 

7 Histoirc du somnambulisme, vol. ii, p. 324. 

■ "Hermes ” p. 43 

®Le somnambulisme, p 24. 

* Op. cit., p. 298. 
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when meeting at Brussels in 1910, devoted itself to the study of the nature 
of suggestion, but was unable to arrive at definite conclusions upon all 
points. As for Bertrin, some of his opinions concerning suggestion are very 
remarkable: “To induce suggestion there must be a clear, categorical, 
authoritative affirmation. Hope has no influence in psychotherapy 
[!]. . . . Suggestion does not occur when the would-be suggester begs in- 
stead of ordering.” 11 Doubtless some suggestions have an imperative char- 
acter, but it is no less certain that well-marked suggestion can be effected 
without anything like an order; in fact, suggestion by insinuation is often 
far more potent. It is really surprising that Anyone so incompetent as 
Bertrin should venture to undertake such studies. 

Still, a detailed discussion of suggestion would be superfluous here, seeing 
that 1 am perfectly willing to admit that some of the phenomena of 
miraculous cures are not explicable by suggestion. This admission does 
not invalidate the conclusion that we have to do w'ith psychological phe- 
nomena; for it would be strange, and even absuid, to limit the field 
of psychology to suggestion more or less perfectly understood. The psycho- 
logical phenomena which occur in connexion with such treatments are 
extremely numerous, and about some of them we know very little. Then* 
ran be no doubt that religious faith must play a great part, or faith 
in science; though the faith may he in pseudo-religion or pscucto-sciencc, 
with all their content of exaggerated hopes and potent tendencies. Never the- 
less, we may admit that “patients are cured who had no hope of cure, 
blind unbelievers who spoke evil of religion and were none the less cured; 
and there have been others who have been cured aftei returning home, 
when they had ceased to expect a cure/ 512 This merely [Moves that religious 
faith is not the only factor; tire instinctive respect for wealth and power 
has made it possible for kings to cure illness just as well as priests. The 
journey, fatigue, the strangeness of the environment, a new physical and 
moral hygiene, emotional shocks of all kinds, the effect of public opinion 
exercised in virtue of the reputation of the remedy, the powerful and 
little understood influence of the crowd — all these things combine to work 
on the patients’ minds. Zola puts the matter very well in his description 
of Lourdes: “Autosuggestion, emotional perturbation due to long expecta- 
tion, the excitement of the journey, prayers, hymns, increasing exaltation; 
above all, the breath of healing, the unknown force exhaled by the crowd 
during the acute crisis of faith.” 13 

Among all these influences, I should like to emphasise one w'hich I 
regard as important, though little known, and one which we shall meet 
again in the sequel. I refer to the nervous and mental excitation produced 

11 Op. cit., pp. 185 and 189. On this point, consult Marcel Mangin in 

“Annales des Sciences Psychiques," December 1907. 

“Bertrin, op. cit., p. 185. 

“Lourdes, p. 199. 
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in an individual by the part he is made to play. We are only just beginning 
to understand that many diseases, physical as well as mental, arc due 
to the depression of nervous energy, and that this depression is maintained 
by troubles of every kind, and by inaction. How many people fall sick 
because they have nothing of interest to do; because their life is common- 
place, dull, and monotonous; because they ha\e no hope, no ambition, 
no aim; because no one is interested in them, and because they see no 
prospect of arousing anyone’s interest. Take a peison of this type and 
make him undci stand that the Blessed Virgin is going to woik a miracle 
in his favour, that the all-poweriul divine being has chosen him from 
among thousands to grant him a special favour which no one will be 
able to overlook, that he will become the living proof of the truth of 
religion and will promote the eternal salvation of an impious century. 
Take a woman w r ho is hopelessly bored, who has no interest in life and 
no part to play in it, and make her understand that she is going to 
become an ultra-lucid somnambulist, one whose thought can transcend 
the limits of time and space, one who can ama/e hei fellow human beings 
and overwhelm them with benefactions; make her understand that she 
is to become the collaborator with a peison of quite exceptional gifts, 
to whom she will give her time, her life, and some of her direction, so 
that, thanks to her, he may be able to write a wonderful book which 
will save humanity. Is it not plain that such persons will be morally and 
physically transformed, and that the transformation is fully explicable with- 
out having recourse to the power of the gods or the action of a mysterious 
fluid? Such arc some of the psychological influences concerned in the 
working of miracles. Probably there are many others which still elude 
analysis. 

We have thus been led to surmise that psychological phenomena play 
a notable part in miraculous cures, and we have realised that miracles 
still constitute to-day one of the most elementary among psychotherapeutic 
methods. But we must not forget that these psychological influences operate 
in an extremely vague and confused way. They are ignored, not only 
by the patient, but also by the operator, who believes himself to be utilising 
forces of a very different character. We have to do with unwitting psycho- 
therapeutics. For this reason, howevei r»al the psychotherapeutic action, 
its range is greatly restricted. I have tried to show that miraculous methods 
of treatment are sometimes successful, hut I hope that none of my readers 
will dispute the assertion that more often they fail. The persons who 
have made a pilgrimage to wonder-working springs who have besought 
the aid of the gods in accordance with the prescribed ritual, who have 
swallowed theriacs, or have been magnetised, without deriving any benefit 
by these procedures, may be counted by millions. The failures greatly 
outnumber the cures. 

Furthermore, wc have discovered no indication of any method by which 
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we can learn whether one individual has better chances than another 
of being cured by a miracle The operators will not allow of any distinction 
between the diseases with which they have to deal. They claim that they 
can cure anything, everything Diagnosis counts for naught, and the 
sufferer’s chances will not be improved by making him suit his conduct 
to particular circumstances Do wc ask that the patient’s moral predisposi- 
tions shall be taken into account? We are told that faith is of no moment, 
that it cannot determine the choice of Providence, and that frequently 
unbelievers aie given a prefeience We aie not to consider the sufferer's 
suggestibility, for it is wiong to invoke psychological influences In a word, 
there is no clue to guide us thiough the rna/e; we are to play blind 
hookey; we are to buy tickets in a lottery where the prizes are few and 
far between 

’Twould not be so bad if the game had no other drawbacks, but the 
cost of the journey, the upkeep of the priest who lives upon the slnine, 
the magician’s lees, empty the patient’s pockets Can we say that such 
methods of treatment never induce serious fatigue or other troubles 0 Among 
all the patients I have known to visit these abodes of miracle (some 
were sent by myselD, one or two have returned better than thev were 
before they set forth, and the improvement has lasted! several months, 
the others have come back worse than when they started, incite hopeless 
than ever The time spent upon these fruitless endeavours has olten been 
long, so that the disease has gained ground when it might have been 
more successfully treated in some other wav As long as the only available 
medicine was the medicine of rnnacle, men may have been well advised 
to risk the remnants of their health by taking tickets in this lottery But 
to-day, surely, they might find something bettei to do. 
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A Case of Multiple Personality 



Corbett H. Thigpen and Heruey Cleckley 


The psychiatric manifestation called multiple personality has been ex- 
tensively discussed. So too have the unicorn and the centaur. Who has 
not read of these legendary quadrupeds? Their pictures are, perhaps tire- 
sornely, familiar to any schoolboy. Can one doubt that during medieval 
times many twilight encounters with tile unicorn were convincingly re- 
ported? Surely in the days of Homer there were men of Thessaly or 
Beotia who had seen, or even ridden, centaurs almost as wise as Chiron. 

The layman who at college took a course in psychology may feel that 
for him dual personality , or multiple personality , is a familiar subject. 
Some psychiatrists’ reactions suggest they arc inclined to dismiss this subject 
as old hat. Nevertheless, like the unicorn and the centaur in some respects, 
multiple personality, despite vivid appearances in popularized books on 
psychology (2^, is not commonly encountered in the full reality of life 
(1, 16, 17). Nearly all those perplexing reports of two or more people 
in one body, so to speak, that arouse a unique interest in the classroom, 
are reports of observations made in a relatively distant past. 1 he most 
significant manifestations of this sort discussed in the current literature 
occurred in patients studied half a century or more ago (l.i, 23). It is 
scarcely surprising that practical psychiatrists today, never having directly 
observed such things as Morton Prince found in Miss Beauchamp oi as 
Azam reported of Felida, might hold a tacitly skeptical attitude toward 
such archaic marvels and miracles. In the fields of internal medicine and 
chemistry the last, or even the middle, decades of the nineteenth century 
are close to us. In the relatively new field of psychopathology they are 
almost primeval, a dim dawn era in which we find it easy to suspect 

The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1954, 49, 135—151. 
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that a glimpse of a rhinoceros might have led to descriptions of the unicorn, 
or the sound of thunder been misinterpreted as God’s literal voice. 

A reserved judgment toward what cannot be regularly demonstrated 
is not necessarily deplorable. Some current tendencies suggest that our 
youthful branch of medicine may not yet have emerged from its primordial 
and prerational phase. The discovery of orgone by one of our erstwhile 
leaders in the development of “psyehodynarnics” should not be ignored 
(4, 25). Enthusiastically adduced “proof* from an adult’s dream that he 
was as an embryo significantly traumatized by fear of his father’s penis, 
which during intercourse threatened him from iiis mother's vagina, is, we 
believe, the sort of evidence toward which our “resistance” is not without 
value (21). Despite Morton Prince's exquisitely thorough study of the cele- 
brated Miss Beauchamp (23, 24) it is not surprising that decades ago 
McDougall should have warned us: 

It has been suggested by many critics that, in the course of Prince's long 
and intimate dealings with the case, involving as it did the frequent use 
of hypnosis, both for exploratory and therapeutic put poses, he may have 
moulded the eoui.se of its development to a degtee that cannot be deter- 
mined. This possibility cannot be denied ( 10, p. -197). 

It is pei haps significant to note that, despite the light (or aj least the 
half-light) they throw on most of the puzzling manifestations of psychiatric 
disorder, the studies of Prince and others on multiple personality are not 
even mentioned in some of the best pnd most popular textbooks of psychiatry 
used in our medical schools today (19, 26). When mentioned at all in 
such works, the subject is usually dismissed with a few words (11, 20). 
It is particularly noteworthy that Freud, during his years of assiduous 
investigation, apparently displayed no appreciable interest in the develop- 
ment of this disorder. Erickson and Kubie cite one brief allusion (9) which 
they term his “only reference to the problem'* (6). 

Psychiatrists who would not deny outright the truly remarkable things 
reported long ago about multiple personality, even when accepting them 
passively in good faith seem often to do so perfunctorily. In the midst 
of clinical work, with its interesting immediate experiences and pressing 
demands, few are likely to focus a major interest on what is known to 
them only through dust-rovered records, on what they have never en- 
countered, and do not expect to deal with. During the complications and 
excitements of a stormy sea voyage even the most sincere believer in the 
miracle of Jonah will probably not look to whales for his chief solution 
of problems that may arise from shipwreck. 

Our direct experience with a patient has forced us to review the subject 
of multiple personality. It has also provoked in us the reaction of wonder, 
sometimes of aw r e. 

One of us (G. H. T.) had for several months been treating a twenty- 
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five-v ear-old married woman who was rcfened because of “severe and 
blinding headaches ” At the first mtcivicw she also mentioned “blackouts** 
following headache These were vaguely described by the patient Hei 
fanuh was not aware of anything that would suggest a leal loss of con- 
sciousness or senous mental confusion During a series of interviews which 
vveie liregulai, since the patient had to come fiom some distance away, several 
important emotional diffic ulties weie revealed and discussed Encouiaging 
symptomatic linpiovcrncnt occmied but it was plain that this gill's ma)oi 
problems had not been s< ttled To the therapist, Eve White -as we shall 
call her- -was an ordinal \ ease v\ith < onunonplac l symptoms and a ulativcly 
complex but lainiliai c onstc llation of mantal conflicts and ptisonal I lustra- 
tions We wete pu//Kd during therapy about a leccnt ti ip for which she 
had no inenion Hvpnosis was induced and the amnesia cleared up 
promptly Seveial days after a visit to the ofliee a letter was received 
(Exhibit 1 ) 

What was the meaning oi such i letter ? I hough unsigned the postmark, 
tin content and tlu fariuli u |>c run uiship m mot of tla message ii'vcak'd 
to the therapist tint this had be < n written In Fvi White The effect 
oi this letter on the the i lpist w is considerable It raised pu//ling questions 
foi v\hi(h there weie no answt is mcl set in motion thoughts that pursued 
vanous and vague due c lions Hid some ehilcl found the uncompleted page, 
scribbled those words ind perhaps as a wlmn rnailod it in an aheadv 
addressed envelope? Pei hips The lnndwnting of the last paragraph to 
be sure suggested tlu woik of a child Could Eve White lie rsc If, as a 
puerile prank hive decided to disguise he 1 c haiae t< nstic wilting and added 
tins me onse (|u< ntial note * 1 And if so why 1 Mis White had appeared to 
be a circumspect, nntte r of fact peison meticulously truthful and con- 
sistent!) sober and serious about he r giave tumbles It was lathei difficult 
to imagine her becoming [dayful or being move*d by an impulse to tease, 
ewe n on a more appiopnate occasion Tlu “blae kouts” winch she had 
rather casually mentioned but which did not setm to disturb her vc*rv 
much, suggested of course that a somnabulism or brief fugue might have 
occ mred 

On he 1 next visit she denied sending the letter, though she* recalled 
having begun one which she never fmi ! ud She believed she had destroyed 
it During this interview Eve White ordinarily an excessively self-c on trolled 
woman began to show signs of distress and agitation Apprehensively and 
reluctantly she at last foi mutated a question Did the occasional impression 
of he anng an imaginary voice indicate that she was “insane”? 

To the therapist this information was startling Nothing about Eve White 
suggested even an eailv sehi/oid change Her own attitude toward what 
she now reported was in no respect, like any of the various attitudes of 
patients who are m the ordinary sense experiencing auditory hallucinations 
Yet, she insisted with painful embarrassment, she had on several occasions 
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over the last few months heard briefly but distinctly a voice addressing 
her. Something about her reaction to this may be conveyed if we compare 
it to what we can imagine an cxjierieneed psychiatrist in robust mental 
health might feel if, with full retention of insight, he heard himself similarly 
addressed. While the therapist, hesitating a moment in wonder, sought 
for an adequate reply, an abstruse and inexplicable expression came, ap- 
parently unprompted by volition, over Eve White's familiar countenance. 
As if seized by a sudden pain she put both hands to her head. After 
a tense moment of silence, her hands dropped. There was a quick, reckless 
smile and, in a bright voice that sparkled, she said, “Hi there, Doc!” 

The demure and constrained posture of Eve White had melted into 
buoyant repose. With a soft and surprisingly intimate syllable of laughter, 
she crossed her legs. Disconcerted as he was by unassimilated surprise, 
the therapist noted from the corner of his awareness something distinctly 
attractive about them, and also that this was the first time he had received 
such an impression. There is little point in attempting here to give in 
detail the differences between this novel feminine apparition and the van- 
ished Eve White. Instead of that retiling and gently conventional figure, 
there w r as in the newcomer a childishly daiedevil air, an etotically mis- 
chievous glance, a face marvellously free from the habitual signs of care, 
seriousness, and underlying distress, so long familiar in her predecessor. 
This new and apparently carefiee girl spoke casual!) ol Eve White and 
her problems, always using she or her in every refcience, always respecting 
the strict bounds of a sepaiate identity. When asked her own name she 
immediately replied, “C)h, I'm Eve Black." 

It is easy to say that this new voice was different, that the basic idiom 
of her language w'*'is plainly not that of Eve White. A thousand minute 
alterations of manner, gesture, expression, posture, of nuances in reflex 
or instinctive reaction, of glance, of e)ebrow tilting and eye movement, 
all argued that this could only be another woman. It is not possible to 
say just w'hat all these differences were. 

It would not be difficult for a man to distinguish his wife, or perhaps 
even his secretary, if she w r ere placed among a hundred other women 
carefully chosen because of their resemblance to her, and all dressed 
identically. But few would wager that, however articulate he might be, 
he could tell a stranger, or even someone very slightly acquainted with 
her, how to accomplish this task. If he tries to tell us how' he himself 
recognizes her, he may accurately convey something to us. But w'hat he 
can convey, no matter how' hard he tries, is only an inconsequential frajf- 
ment. It is not enough to help us w'hen w r e set out to find her . So, too, 

Exhibit I (opposite page) 

This letter in retrospect was the first intimation that our patient was unusual. 

The dramatic and unexpected revelation of the second personality shortly 

followed. 
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wc are not able to tell adequately what so profoundly distin.guishes from 
Eve White the carefree i^irl who took her place in this vivid imitation. 

Even before anything substantial of her history could be obtained, the 
therapist reacted to the new presence with feelings that momentarily recalled 
from distant memory these words: 

The dev il has entered the prompter’s box 
And the play is ieady to start. 

Over a period of 14 months during a seiies of interviews totaling approxi- 
mately 100 hours, extensive material was obtained about the behavior and 
inner life of Eve White- and of Eve Black. It is our plan to report on 
this more adequately in a book-length study. Hen* spare limits our presenta- 
tion to a few details. 

Eve Black, so far as we can tell, has enjoyed an independent life since 
Mrs. White’s early childhood. 1 She is not a product of disruptive emotional 
stresses which the patient has siideied dining recent \rais. Eve White 
apparently had no knowledge* or suspicion of the* other's existence until 
some* time after she appeared unbidden before the sutpiisccl therapist. 
Though Mrs. White has learned that there is a Miss Black during the 
course of therapy, slw* does not have access to the latter's awareness. When 
Eve Black is “out,” Eve White remains functionalh in abryaq^r, quite* 
oblivious of what the coinhabitant of her body does, and apparently 
unconscious. 

On the contrary, Eve Black preserves awareness while absent. Invisibly 
alert at some* unmapped post of observation, she is able to follow the 
actions and the thoughts of her spiritually antithetical twin. The hoydenish 
and devil-may-caie Eve* Black “knows" and can report what the other 
does and thinks, and describes her feelings. Tbo«e feelings, however, are 
not Eve Black’s own. She does not participate in them. Eve White’s genuine 
and natural distress about her failing marriage is regarded by the other 
as silly. Eve* White’s love and deep concern for her only child, a little 
girl of four, is to us and to all who know her, warm, real, consistent, 
and impressive. Eve Black, who shares her memory and verbally knows 

'The question: "How can the various personalities he called out?” has been 
asked After the original spontaneous appearance of Eve Black it was at first 
necessary for F*ve White to he hypnotized in order for us to talk with Eve 
Black. How Eve Black could "pop out" <4 her own accord at unpredictable 
times and yet could not coine out on request, we do not know. Under hypnosis 
of Eve White, Eve Black could very easily he called forth. After a f* w hypnotic 
sessions, we merely had to request Eve White to let us speak to Eve Black. 
Then we called Eve Black's name, and Eve Black would come forth. The 
reverse was tiue when Eve Black was out and we wished to speak with Eve 
White. Hypnosis was no longer necessary for the purpose of obtaining the 
changes. This made things simpler for us hut complicated Eve White’s life 
considerably because Eve Black found herself able to “take over” more easily 
than before. A third personality, Jane, to be described below, emerged spon- 
taneously and we have never had to employ hypnosis to reach her. 
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her thoughts, discerns her emotional reactions and values only as an outsider. 
They are for the outsider something trite, bothersome, and insignificant. 
The devotion of this mother foi hei child, as an empty definition, is entirely 
familiar to the lively and unworried E\e Black Its substance and nature 
are, however, so clearly outside her peisonal experience th.it she can evaluate 
it onl\ as “something pretty comv ” 

Duiing the temporal v separation of her parents, which may become 
permanent, this little gill is living with hei grandparents m a village 
Because her earnings ate nccessarv for her child s basic welfare, the mother 
has no choice but to woik and live 111 a city approximated a hundred 
miles from the child Having apparentlv known little* but unhappiness with 
her husband, she was fiuallv forced to the conclusion that hei young and 
vulnerable child had little chance of a happy 01 normal development in 
the home situation which, despite her best efforts, continually grew vvoise 
She now endures the loneliness, frustration, and gnef of separation from 
her waimlv loved daughter, who is the primary object of hei life and 
feeling, and who she has good reason to Icar is likely to grow up apart 
fiom her Perhaps it seems to her sometimes, she will become to hei 
as veais pass little more than a coolly accepted stranger 

Vulnerable unrngcnious and delicately feminine, Eve White* character- 
istic alh preserve* a quiet dignity about personal sorrow a dignity unpre- 
tentiously stoic Under hypnosis one can come closer to the sadness and 
the lonelv despair she ieels it her task not to display Even then no frantic 
weeping occurs, no outcries of self-pity Her quiet voice remains level as 
she* discusses matlets that leave hei cheeks at list wet from silent tears 

Despite access to tins worn in's ‘ thoughts" Eve Black has little or no 
real compassion for hei Nor does slit sex in in any important sense actively, 
or purposefully, cruel Neutral or immune to major affective events in 
human relations an unpaitn ipating or looker, she is apparently almost as 
free of hatefulness or of mercy, or of c omprehension, as a bright-feathered 
parakeet who chiips undistuihed while wale lung a child strangle to death 

It has been mentioned that Eve Black’s c alter has been traced back 
to early childhood She horse It freely tells us of episodes when she emerged, 
usually to engage in acts ol mischief or disobedience She lies glibly and 
without compunction, so lie 1 account ahne can never be taken as reliable* 
evidence Since Eve White, whose word on any matter has always proved 
good, still has no access to the other’s current awareness or her rtiemory 
and, indeed, did not until recently even faintly suspect her existence, it 
has been impossible through her to check fully and immediately on Eve 
Black’s stories. Her memory has, however, afforded considerable indirect 
evidence since she has been able to confirm reports of punishments she 
received, of accusations made against, her, for deeds unknown to her but 
described to us by Eve Black 

Some stories have been substantiated through others. Both of this patient’s 
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parents, as well as her husband, have been available for interviews. They 
recall several incidents that Eve Black had previously reported to us. For 
instance, the parents had had to punish their ordinarily good and con- 
forming six-year-old girl for having disobeyed their specific rule against wan- 
dering through the woods to play with the children of a tenant farmer. They 
considered this expedition dangerous for so young a child, and their 
daughters unaccountable absence had caused them worry and distress. 
On her return Eve received a hearty whipping despite her desperate denials 
of wrongdoing or disobedience. In fact these very denials added to her 
punishment, since the evidence of her little trip, was well established and 
her denial taken as a deliberate lie. Eve Black had previously described 
this episode to us in some detail, expressing amusement about “coming 
out” to commit and enjoy the forbidden adventure and withdrawing to 
leave the other Eve, sincerely protesting her innocence, to appreciate all 
sensations of the whipping. 

The adult Eve White recalled this and several other punishments which 
she had no way of understanding and which sometimes bewildered her 
in her relations with her parents. 

Irresponsibility and a shallowly hedonistic grasping for ephemeral excite- 
ments or pleasures characterize Eve Black's adult behavior. She succeeded 
in concealing her identity not only from the other Eve but also from 
her parents and the husband. She herself denies marriage to this man, 
whom she despises, and any relation to Eve White's little girl except that 
of an unconcerned bystander. Thoygh she had often “come out” in the 
presence of all these people, she went unrecognized until she agreed to 
reveal herself to them in lire therapist's office. 

Her wayward behavior, ill will, harshness, and occasional acts of violence, 
observed by Mr. White and the parents, were attributed to unaccountable 
fils of temper in a woman habitually gentle and considerate. 

During her longer periods “out,” when she expresses herself more freely 
in behavior so unlike that of Eve White, she avoids her family and close 
friends, and seeks the company of strangers or of those insufficiently ac- 
quainted with her alternate to evaluate accurately the stupendous 
transformation. 

Once we had seen and spoken with Eve Black, it seemed to us at 
first scarcely jx>ssible that, even in the same body as her alternate, she 
could for so long have concealed her separate identity from others. Yet, 
who among those acquainted with her would be likely to suspect, however 
unlike hei’self Eve appeared at times to be, such a situation as that volun- 
tarily revealed to us by the patient? No matter how* many clues one is 
given, no matter how obvious the clues, one will not be led to a conclusion 
that is inconceivable. One will seek explanations for the problem only 
among available hypotheses. 

Not knowing the only concept into which successive details of perception 
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will fit, even a very astute man may observe a thousand separate features 
of something his imagination has never shaped without grasping the gestalt, 
without being able to put into a recognizable whole the details he has 
so clearly detected. Only our previous familiarity with three-dimensional 
space enables us to see the representation of depth in a picture. What 
is for us still unconceived can give us a thousand hints, boldly flaunt 
before us its grossest features, and remain for us undelineatcd, formless, 
uncomprehended as an entity. 

The astonishingly incompatible gestures, expressions, attitudes, manner- 
isms, and behavior which Eve occasionally displayed before intimates pro- 
voked thought and wonder, demanded explanation. But who in the position 
of these people would he likely to line! or create in his mind the hypothesis 
that forms a recognizable image? Let us remembei too that Eve Black, 
until she voluntarily named herself to the therapist, meant to remain un- 
recognized. When it suits her, she deliberately and skillfully acts so as 
to pass herself off as Eve White, imitating her habitual tone of voice, 
her gestures, and attitudes. Let us not forget that she is shrewd. Would 
it not, after all, require a sledge-hammer blow from the obvious to drive 
into an unsuspecting acquaintance the only hypothesis that would lead 
to hoi recognition?* 

Psychometric and projective tests conducted on the two Eves by a well- 
qualified expert were reported thus: 


Psychological Consultation Report 

This twenty-fivc-year-olJ nuuried female patient was referred for psycho- 
logical examination with a piovisional diagnosis of dual personality. Two 
complete psychological examinations weie requested, one of the predominant 
personality, Mrs. White, the other, ... of the secondary personality, Miss 
Black. 

The patient is the oldest of three siblings, having twin dslers. She quit 
school two months before graduation from high school. She was employed 
as a telephone operator. She lias been married six years and has a girl 
four years old. Patient states that she did things recently she cannot re- 
member having done, and expresses serious concern about this condition. 
The billowing psychological tests weu administered in both examinations: 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
Wechslcr Memory Scale 
Drawings of Human Figures 
Rorschach 

* Eve White’s husband and parents were troubled by the unexplicahle changes 
in her. They assumed them to be “fits of temper’’ about which she lied. Her 
mother called the fugues of her daughter these “strange little habits.” Ap- 
parently these people observed the same changes that we have observed, but 
unlike ourselves, they have not had the conception of multiple personality in 
mind. Lacking it, they could not use it as an explanatory construct. 
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Test Behavior 

Patient was neat, friendly, and cooperative. However, while Mrs. White was 
more serious, mote conscientious, and displayed more anxiety, Miss Black 
appeared somewhat less anxious and was satisfied with giving more superficial 
responses. Still the basic behavior pattern was very similar in both personali- 
ties, indicating that inhibitory forces were not markedly abolished even 
in the role of the desired personality. Speech was coherent, and there 
were no distortions in ideation or behavior according to the assumed per- 
sonality. No psychotic deviations could be observed at the present time. 


Tests Results 

While Mrs. White is able to achiexe an IQ of 110 on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Miss Black attains an IQ of 104 only. There 
is evidence that the native intellectual endowment is well within the bright 
normal group; however, in Mrs. White's case’ anxiety and tenseness interfere, 
in Miss Black’s superficiality and slight indifTcrcnc e as to achievement are 
responsible for the lower scene. While Mrs. White shows more obsessional 
trails, Miss Black shows more hysterical tendencies in the recoids. It is 
interesting to note that the’ memory function in Miss Black is on the same 
level as her Intelligence Quotient, while Mis. White's memory function 
is far above* her IQ, although she complained of a disturbance of memory. 
The only difficulty encountered by both personalities is on recall of digits, 
a performance* in which telephone opeiators usually excel! On the other 
hand, the Rorschach record of Miss Black is by far healthier than the* 
one of Mrs. White. In Miss Black's teroid a hysterical tendency is pre- 
dominant, while Mis. White’s reeotd shows constriction, anxiety, and ob- 
sessive compulsive* traits. Thus Miss Black is able to conform with the 
environment, while* Mis. White is rigid and not capable ol dealing with 
her hostility. 


Personality Dynamics 

A coinpaiison of the projective tests indicates repression in Mrs. White 
and regression in Miss Black. The dual personality appears to be the result 
of a strong desire to regress to an early period of life, namely the one 
before marriage. Miss Black is actually the maiden name of Mrs. White. 
Therefore, there are not two different personalities with completely dissimilar 
ideation, but rather one personality at two stages of her life. As is char- 
acteristic for this type of case, the predominant personality is amnesic 
for the existence, activities, or behavior of the secondary or subordinate 
system, while the secondary personality is aware and critical of the pre- 
dominant personality’s activities and attitudes. The latter reaction is quite 
similar to the ego-conflict in obsessive compulsive disturbances. 

Mrs. White admits difficulty in her relation with her mother, and her 
performance on the Rorschach and drawings indicate conflict and resulting 
anxiety in her role as a wife and mother. Only with strong conscious 
effort can she compel herself to subject herself to these roles. The enforced 
subjection results in ever increasing hostility. This hostility, however, is 
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not acceptable to her, and actuates a defense mechanism of rcgitswon 
to avoid seveie guilt feelings b\ removing the entne cnnfhctual situation 
fiom conscious auaieness At the same time, the new situation (m which 
she plays the lole of Miss Black) pci nuts hei to diwhatge some of her 
hostility towaids Mts White Miss Black on the othei hand has regained 
hci pieuous status of fieedom from mantal and maternal conflicts, and 
thus has lihetatcd heiself fiom the insoluble situation in which Mis White 
found heiself through he i mamage In addition she can a\eit the in 
hei conviction — inevitable spmtual loss of hei child lhus, it is not smpnsing 
that she shows contempt foi Mis White who pc minted heisell to become 
involved in such a situation because of he i lack of foiesight, as well as 
hei lack of coinage to foicehilh solve the dilemma 

Actually the piohlem staited at a much e itliei penod of life with 
a strong feeling of ujcction h\ hen patents, especially aftei the bn ill of 
her twin sistt'is Mis White loves them dcaily, Miss Black despises them 
In this connection ail episode is iclitcd In Miss Black Aftei (putting 
school to help support the f imily slit (that is 10 siy Mis White) sent 
home money to be used foi oveieoats lor hu twin sisteis, denying heiself 
a badly w rnteci wiist watch When the money was used to buy them two 
wi istwatc In s instead of overcoats, she i evicted with stiong, but it pressed, 
host ilit\ Signihc inllv slit icmovcd lie i wnstwitch while examined as Mis 
White, stating that she does not like jeweliv Ihete aie se venal illusti atjons 
of hei si long sense of lepction is well is sibling in ihy m hei molds 

Lropoi i) W in ir r Pu 1) 

( lime el Ps\e hologist 
l S Veteims \dmimstiation Hospital 
\ugust.i, Cieoigia 
|ul> 2 I ( ^2 

With tlic circumspect E\e White oblivious ol he? escapades, Miss Black 
once iccklcsslv bought scvcial expensive and mine (did new chesses and 
two luximous eoats Sonic tr os ''he levels in cheap night clubs fluting 
with stiange men on the malt lnsoueimtlv she pui sues her me sponsible 
way, usually amused sometimes a littb boied, newer dimmed or grieved 
or senouslv tumbled She has appaienilv been unmoved bv anv sustaining 
puipose unattiactecl by any stc aelv goal prompted only bv the immediate 
and the trivial 

Eve White's husband on disrovenng the valuable outlay of new clothes, 
which the other Eve had hidden carefully awav lost his temper and abused 
his wife for wantonly plunging him into debt lie found no way to accept 
her innocent denials as genuine but was at length assuaged m wrath bv 
her wholeheaited agreement that it would be disastrous for them to run 
up such a bill, and her promptness in returning all these garments to 
the store i Eve White has told us of many nal and senous incompatibilities 

1 Mrs White apparently failed to produce a satisfactory rationalization This is 
true for all of her fugue states She did tell us she suspected that her husband 
may have planted the clothes m order to make it appear that she was “insane ” 
She did not however seem to come to grips with the problem Apparently 
finding it along with so many other problems too much lor her she took an 
attitude in some ways like that of Scarlett O’Hara when the latter would tell 
herself, “Well, tomorrow will be another day ” 
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with her husband. Even if the two were unmolested by an outsider, it 
is doubtful if the imperfections of this marriage, its unhappiness, and the 
threats to its continuation could be alleviated. Adverse acts and influence 
by an insider have been peculiarly damaging and pernicious. Though Eve 
Black does not apparently follow a consistent purpose to disrupt the union, 
or regularly go out of her way to make trouble for the couple, her typical 
behavior often compounds their difficulties. 

“When 1 go out and get drunk,” Eve Black with an easy wink once 
said to both of us, “she wakes up with the hangover. She wonders what 
in the hell’s made her so sick.” 

Though as a rule only indifferent, passively callous to her alternate’s 
child, Eve Black once in the past became iriitated with her and hurt 
her. Apparently she might have done her serious harm had her husband 
not restrained her. This act she denied and lied about consistently though 
the evidence for it through others is strong. Later she flippantly confessed, 
giving as her reason, “The little* brat got on my nerves.” 

Abstract terms and other descriptive words are not likely to convey much 
of what one experiences directly of a human being, of a specific personal 
entity. Nor could any list of ten thousand such items ho even near complete. 
Let us, nevertheless, set down for what they an* woith a few points: 


Eve White 

Demine, letiring, in some respects 
almost saintly 

Face suggests a quiet sweetness; the 
oxpiession in repose is predomi- 
nantly one of contained sadness 

Clothes: simple and conservative, 
neat and inconspicuously attractive 

Posture: tendency to a barely dis- 
cernible stoop or slump. Move- 
ments careful and dignified 

Reads poetry and likes to compose 
verse herself 

Voice always softly modulated, 
always influenced by a specifically 
feminine testraint 

Almost all who know her express 
admiration and affection foi her. 
She does not provoke envy. Her 
strength of character is more pas- 
sive than active. Steadfast on de- 
fense but lacking initiative and 
Itoldness to formulate strategy of 
attack 

An industrious and able worker; also 
a competent housekeeper and a 
skillful cook. Not colorful or 


Eve Black 

Obviously a patty girl. Shrewd, 
childishly vain, and egocentric 

Face is pixie-like; eyes dance with 
mischief as if Puck peered through 
the pupils 

Kxpiession tapidly shifts in a fight 
cascade of funloving willfulness. 
The eyes are as inconstant as the 
wind. This face has not and will 
never know sadness. Often it re- 
flects a misleading and only half- 
true naivete 

Voice a little coarsened, “discul- 
tured,” with echoes or implica- 
tions of mirth and teasing. Speech 
richly vernacular and liberally 
seasoned with spontaneous gusts 
of rowdy wit 

A devotee of pranks. Her repeated 
irresponsibilities have cruel results 
on others. More heedless and un- 
thinking, however, than deeply 
malicious. Enjoys taunting and 
mocking the Siamese alternate 

All attitudes and passions whim-like 
and momentary. Quick and vivid 
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Eve White 

glamorous. Limited in spontaneity 
Consistently uncritical of others. 
Tries not to blame husband for 
marital troubles. Nothing suggests 
pretense or hypocrisy in this char- 
itable attitude 

Though not stiffly prudish and never 
self-righteous, she is seldom lively 
or playful or inclined to tease or 
tell a joke. Seldom animated 
Her presence resonates unexpressed 
devotion to her child. Every act, 
every gestuie, the demonstrated 
sacrifice of personal aims to work 
hard for her little girl, is con- 
sistent with this love 
Cornered by bitter circumstances, 
threatened with tiagedy, her en- 
deavois to sustain heiself, to de- 
fend her child, ate impiessive 
This role in one essentially so meek 
and fragile embodies an unspoken 
pathos. One feels somehow she is 
doomed to he o\eirome in her 
present situation 

No allergy to nylon has been reported 


Eve Black 

flares of many light feelings, all 
ephemeral 

Immediately likeable and attractive. 
A touch of sexiness seasons every 
word and gesture. Ready for any 
little, irresponsible adventure 
Dress is becoming and a little pro- 
vocative. Posture and gait suggest 
light-heartedness, play, a chal- 
lenge to some sort of frolic 
Never contemplative; to be serious 
is for her to be tedious or absurd 
Is immediately amusing and likable. 
Meets the little details of experi- 
ence with a relish that is catching. 
Strangely “seruie (torn the con- 
tagion of the vvoild's slow stain,” 
and fmm inner aspect of grief 
and tiagedy 

Repoits that her skin often reacts 
to nylon with urticaria. Usually 
does not wear stockings when she 
is “out” for long periods 


It is not possible here even to summarize the history of each personality 
that emerged and accumulated over the months, or to describe the varied 
and multiplex complications that arose to tax, and often to baffle and 
overwhelm, the therapist’s efforts. Let us note briefly a few scattered items. 

In contrast with the interesting case repoited by Erickson and Kubie 
(6), the secondary personality, Eve Black, has shown anything but a regular 
desire to help the other with her problems. The consideiably submerged 
and dissociated manifestations referred to by Erickson and Kubie as Miss 
Brown apparently expressed themselves only through the medium of auto- 
matic writing. And this writing was so verbally imperfect and abstruse 
that considerable interpretation or translation was necessary to promote 
even limited communication. Nevertheless, whatever the influence desig- 
nated by the term Miss Brown may represent, it consistently worked to 
aid the accessible personality. Miss Damon. It was a therapeutic influence 
( 6 ). 

Efforts to interest Eve Black in taking a similar role met with grim 
obstacles. Many of these, as can be imagined, were not unlike what impedes 
and frustrates the psychiatrist who tries to help a typical psychopath deal 
more constructively with his own problems, to find real goals and to develop 
normal evaluations. New toys or games can sometimes serve to arouse 
briefly the interest of a capricious child. So, too, the therapist occasionally 
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was able to enlist Eve Black’s supj)ort in some remedial aim directed towards 
the problems of her body's coinhabitant. Sometimes attaining in her even 
an attitude of neutiality was of value. What helpful acts or abstentions 
she could be induct'd to conti ibute have, however, been prompted, it seems, 
only by fleeting impulses such as casual curiosity, the playful redirection 
of a whim towards some pretty novelty. Often she has, by ingenious lies, 
misled the therapist to believe she was cooperating when her behavior 
was particularly detrimental to Eve White’s progress. 

No real or persistently constructive or sympathetic motivation has yet 
been induced in the irresponsible Eve, but one valuable means of influencing 
her is in the hands of the therapist. Though Eve Black has apparently 
been able since childhood to disappear at will, often doing this suddenly 
to leave the conscientious Eve with unpleasant consequences of misconduct 
and folly not hei own, the ability to displace Eve White’s consciousness 
and emerge to take control has always been limited. Sometimes she could 
“get out” and sometimes not. Since E\e White (lining treatment learned 
of the other’s existence it lias become plain that her willingness to step 
aside and, so to speak, to release the imp plass an important part in 
this alternate’s ability to appear and express herself directly. E\e White 
cannot keep the other suppressed permanently or count with certainty 
on doing this for some given period. Her influence, and indirectly that 
of the therapist, have, however, been sufficiently strong to use lor bargaining 
with Eve Black for better cooperation. If she will avoid the more serious 
forms of misconduct she is rewarded with more time “out.” 

Even when invisible and inaccessible she*, apparently, has means of dis- 
turbing Eve White. She tells us she caused those seveie headaches that 
brought the latter to us as a patient Her unsuccessful struggle to get 
out often produce's this svmptom in the other. So too, she explains that 
the hallucinatory, or cjuasi-hallucinatory, voice which Eve White heard 
before the other Eve disclosed herself to us was her deliberate* work. 

From the two Eves during many interviews and from her husband and 
parents, we in time obtained a great deal of information about the patient. 
Having concluded we had a reasonably complete and accurate history of 
her career since earlv childhood, we were astonished by the report of 
a distant lelafive who insisted that a few years before she met her present 
husband a previous marriage had occurred. 

Eve White denied this report and has never yet shown any knowledge 
of it. To our sin prise Eve Black also maintained that we had been mis- 
informed, insisting that Eve W T hite had married only once, that she herself 
had never and would never consider marrying any man. 

Finally, under tire jxrsistent pressure of evidence, Eve Black gave up 
her position, admitted that the relative’s report was coircct, that she herself 
and only she had been the bride. This event she told us occurred several 
years before Mrs. White's marriage. While the other Eve was employed 
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in a town some distance from her parents’ home she had come “out” 
and gone to a dance with a man she scarcely knew. After a night of 
merriment, something was half-jokingly mentioned about the pair getting 
married more or less for the hell of it. This apparently struck her fancy. 

She has recounted many details of outlandish strife and hardship during 
several months when, apparently, she had lived with this man. No record 
of a legal union has been obtained but considerable evidence indicates 
she did cohabit during this period with such a man as she dcsnibes, 
perhaps under the careless impression that a marriage had reall> occurred. 
Stic insists that some sort of ‘‘ceremony" was performed, saying that it 
was not formally recorded and admitting it may have been a ruse. During 
this time when she regarded herself as wed. Eve Black enjoyed her longest 
periods of uninterrupted sway. She was predominantly in control, almost 
constantly present. Apparently she had no desiie for sexual relations hut 
often enjoyed frustrating her supposed husband hv denying herself to him. 
He in turn, she says, was prone to beat her savagely. She claims to have 
succeeded in avoiding most of the pain from this by “going in” and leaving 
the other E\e to feel the blows. 

This last claim immediately impiessed us both as extremely implausible. 
If Eve White e\priien<ed the pain and humiliation of these beatings, 
why did she not remernbei them? She has consistently denied any memory 
of the entire marital or pseudomaritul experience reported by Eve Black. 
Our unreliable but comincing informant maintains that she herself 
remained in control or possession nearly all the time during this adventure. 
She furthermore insists that she can, by exerting a consider able effort, 
often “pick out" 01 erase from Eve White's reach certain items of memory. 
“I just start thinking about it very hard,” Eve Black says, ‘and after 
a while she quits and it doesn't come hack to her anymore.” All awareness 
of the heatings she claims so to have cased from the other’s recollection. 
Such a claim, obviously, was subject »> testing by the therapist. Several 
experiments indicated that it is correct. 

After approximately eight months of psychiatric treatment Eve White 
had apparently made encouraging progress. For a long time she had not 
been troubled by headaches or “blackout." The imaginary voice had never 
been heard again since the other Ev< revealed herself to the therapist. 
Mrs. White worked efficiently at her job and had made progress financially 
through salary raises and careful management. The prospect of returning 
to her husband and of working out a bearable* relation was still blocked 
by serious obstacles, but, having achieved more personal security and 
financial independence, she had become more hopeful of eventually reaching 
some acceptable solution. Though sadly missing the presence of her child, 
she found some comfort in her successful efforts to provide for her. She 
had made friends in the once strange city and with them, despite many 
worries and responsibilities, occasionally enjoyed simple recreations. 
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Meanwhile Eve Black, though less actively resisted in emerging, had 
in general been causing less trouble. Being bored with all regular work, 
she seldom “came out” to make careless and costly errors, or indulge 
in complicating pranks while the breadwinner was on her job. Though 
in leisure hours she often got in bad company, picked up dates, and indulged 
in cheap and idle flirtations, her demure and conventional counterpart, 
lacking knowledge of these deeds, w^as spared the considerable humiliation 
and distress some of this conduct w'ould otherwise have caused her. 

At this point the situation ( hanged for the worse. Eve White's headaches 
returned. They grew worse and more frequent -With them also returned 
the “blackouts.” Since the earlier headaches had been related to, perhaps 
caused by, the other Eve’s efforts to gain control, and the “blackouts” 
had often represented this alternate’s periods of activity, she was suspected 
and questioned. She denied am part or influence in the new* development. 
She did not experience the headaches, but, suprisingly, seemed now to 
participate in the blackouts, and could give no account of what occurred 
during them. Apparently curious about these experiences, she said, “I don’t 
know where we go, but go we do." 

Two or three times the patient was found lying unconscious on the 
floor by her roommate. This, so far as we could learn, had not occurred 
during the previous episodes reported by Eve White as “blacl^uts,” It 
became difficult for her to work effectively. Her haid-won gains in serenity 
and confidence disappeared. During interviews she became less accessible, 
while showing indications of increasing stress. 'Eire therapist began to fear 
that a psychosis was impending. Though this fear was not, of course, 
expressed to Eve White, it was mentioned to her reckless and invulnerable 
counterpart. The fact was emphasized that, should it he necessary to send 
Eve White to an institution, the other, too, would suffer the same restrictions 
and confinement. Perhaps, the therapist hoped, this fact would curtail her 
in any unadmitted mischief she might be working. 

Since it has for long been presumed that so-called dual personalities 
arise from a dissociation of an original!) integrated entity of functioning 
and experience, efforts were naturally exerted from the first to promote 
reintegration. Attempts were made with each Eve to work back step by 
step into early childhood. With Mrs. White hypnosis was sometimes used 
to regain forgotten events or aspects or fragments of experience. It was 
hoped that some link or bridge might be found on which additional contact 
and coalition could grow or be built. Under hypnosis she occasionally 
re-experienced considerable emotion in recalling events of her childhood. 
We have never been able* to hypnotize Eve Blac k. 

It soon became possible for the therapist to evoke either personality 
at will. During the first few weeks a transition from Eve White to Eve 
Black was more easily achieved by hypnosis. Shortly afterwards it became 
possible to simplify the procedure. Permission and the promise of coopera- 
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tion were obtained from the lady present. Then the other was called by 
name and invited or encouraged to emerge. With repetition, and with 
deepening emotional relations between patient and physician, this process 
became after a while very easily accomplished. In the very early stages 
of treatment an effort was made, perhaps a too naive effort, to promote 
some sort of blending, or at least a liaison, by calling out both personalities 
at once. To this attempt Eve White reacted with violent headache and 
emotional distress so severe that it was not considered wise to continue. 
When the experiment was reversed, with the apparently invulnerable Eve 
Black manifest, much less agitation was obsmed. After one unsuccessful 
trial, however, she bluntly refused to go further. In explanation she said 
only that it gave her “such a funny, queer, mixed-up feeling that 1 ain’t 
gonna put up w r ith it no more." 

Sometime after the return of headaches and blackouts, with Eve White’s 
maladjustment still growing woiso generally, a vrty early recollection was 
being discussed with her. The incident focused about a painful injury 
she had sustained when scalded by water from a wash pot. As she spoke 
her ('yes shut sleepily. Her woids soon ceased. Her head dropped back 
on the chaii. After remaining in this sleep or trance perhaps two minutes 
her eyes opened. Blanklv she stared about the room, looking at the furniture 
and the pictures as if trying to orient herself. Continuing their apparently 
bewildered survey, hci eyes finally met those ol the therapist, and stopped. 
Slowly, with an unknown husky voice and with immeasurable poise, she 
spoke. “Who art* you?" 

From the first moment it was vividly apparent that this was neither 
Eve White nor Eve Black. She did not need to tell us that. The thousands 
of points distinguishing the two Eves have grown more clear and convincing 
as vve acquire additional experience with each So this new woman with 
time and study lias shown herself evr more plainly another entity. Only 
in a superficial way could she be described as a sort of compromise between 
the two. She apparently lacks Eve Black’s obvious faults and inadequacies. 
She also impresses us as far more mature, more vivid, more boldly capable, 
and more interesting than Eve White. It is easy to sense in her a capacity 
for accomplishment and fulfillment far beyond that of the sweet and retiring 
Eve White, who, beside this genuinely impressive newcomer, appears color- 
less and limited. In her are indications of initiative and jxwerful resources 
never shown by the other. This third personality calls herself Jane, for 
no particular reason she can give. In her it is not difficult to sense the 
potential or the promise of something far more of woman and of life 
than might be expected from the two Eves with faults and weaknesses 
eliminated and all assets combined. 

Some weeks after Jane emerged to make a group of three patients, 
electroencephalographic studies were conducted. 
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Report of Electroencephalogram 

This tracing consists of 33 minutes of continuous iccoidmg including 
umntmupted intervals of 5 minutes 01 more of each personality as well 
as several transpositions "J 1m lecoid was made with a (»rass Model 111 
EE(f machine (8 channels) under conditions standard foi this laboratory 

Each personality shows intervals of alpha rhythm interspersed with penods 
of diffuse low voltage fast activity Intervals of LYF are presumably 
associated with periods of mental tenseness, which the patient admitted 
expeiiemcing Although it is possible that these periods oec lined at random, 
tenseness is most pronounced in I ve Blaek, in xt in Ive White and least 
of all in fane Several EE(V\ would be n* eelrd to show this to be a 
constant relationship 

When alpha rhythm occurs Relaxations it is steadily maintain'd at 
10 1 .* to 11H eyeles per see l>v Eve White « nd bv Jane lve Black's alpha 
is increised in late of 12 oi 11 eyeles pet see genciallv at 12L J his 
ine lease is significant and falls <it the uppe i horde i of normal limits approach 
mg an 11 categoiv It is inteicsting to note that 11 iteords aie fairly 
common in psychopathic personalrtv dthough no conse>t<nt cou elation lias 
yet been demonstrated In addition to the me teased tale there is evidence 
of icstlessiiess mel gemiali/ed muscle tension dining Ive Blacks tiaeings 
vvhieh are not observed in tin other two pe isonalittes 

transposition is offer f< el within i few seconds It is usinllv ueo^ipanied 
b\ aitifaet from eve’ movements and slight bnclv move mints \lpht ihvthm 
is f t oqut utly blocked for several seeonds dunng uul following ti msposition 
Alpha blocking was most pronounced in pissing fiom I v t White to Lve 
Black It did not ex < m at all in ti msposition from lve Bl n k to Fve 
White 1 Ins might possibly suggest that ti disposition fiom Ive Bl u k fe > 
lve White is easier to < fT< e t However only two such tiinspositjons aie 
l r< orde cl 

ISo spikes, abnormal slow waves oi ani])htudc {symmetries an neogm/cd 


Summary 

Ml three peisona lilies show ilteinate penods of alphi ihvthm and low 
voltage fast activity, piesumablv due to alternate penods of mental relaxation 
and mental tenseness 1 he greatest amount of tenseness is shown bv Ive 
Black Eve While next and fine least Tve Black shows a basic alpha 
late of 1 2V» evdes pei see. , as compared with 11 cycle's per sec for Eve 
White and fane 1 his places 1 \e Black s Macing cm the hoidei line between 
noimal aid slightlv last (11) Slightly fast leeoids aie' sometimes H>ut 
not consistently) associated with psyehopathie peisonalitv Eve Blacks recoid 
also shows evidence ol restlessness and muse le tension Eve Blaek’s EEC 
is de'hmtelv distinguished fiom the other two and could he classified as 
lioi (lei -line not mil Fve Whites EECi piobably cannot he distrguished 
from Janfc\ — both aie denily normal 
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For several months now there have been three patients to interview and 
work with. Jane has awareness of what both Eves do and think but incom- 
plete access to their stores of knowledge and their memories prior to her 
emergence upon the scene. 1 h rough her reports the therapist can determine 
w'hen Eve Black has been lying. Jane feels herself personally free from 
Eve White's responsibilities and attachments, and in no way identified 
with her in the role of wife and mother. Apparently she is capable of 
compassion, and, we feel likely, of devotion and valid love. She has co- 
operated W'ith sincerity, and with judgment and originality beyond that 
of the others. Though it took her a while to learn what was quite new 
to her, she has already taken over many of Eve White's tasks at work 
and at borne in efforts to relieve and help her. Her feelings towards Eve's 
little girl appear to be those of a wise and richly compassionate woman 
towards the child of a family not her own, but still a child in emotional 
privation. 

Her warm impulses to take a moie active role with this little girl are 
complicated by the deep conviction that she must not in any way act so 
as to come between the distressed mother and her only <hild. During 
the few months of her separate existence Jane has, one might sa), become 
stronger and more active. Despite her fine intelligence she began without 
experience, or at least without full access to the experience of an adult. 
As time passes Jane stays “out" more and more. She emerges only through 
Eve White, never* yet having found a way to displace Eve Black or to 
communicate through her. Almost an) observer would, we think, find it 
obvious that Jane, and she only of the ihrer, might solve the deepest 
problems that brought the patient we call Eve Whitt* to us for treatment. 
Could Jane remain in full possession of that integrated human functioning 
we call personality our patient would probably, we believe, regain full 
health, eventuall) adjust satisfactorily, perhaps at a distinctly superior level, 
and find her way to a happy life. 

Should this occur it seems very unlikely that Mr. White’s wife would 
ever return to him. On the other hand it is little more likely that Eve 
White, even if she becomes free of all that die has known as symptoms, 
could or would ever take up her role again as wife in that marriage. Should 
she try to do so. it is difficult to foresee much happiness for her or the 
husband. The probability of deep and painful conflict is apparent, also 
the real danger of psychosis. 

Were we impersonal arbiters in such a matter it would be easy to see, 
and to say, that the only practical or lational solution to this astonishing 
problem is for Jane to survive, and Jane only. A steadily prevailing Eve 
Black would indeed be a travesty of woman. The surface is indeed ap- 
pealing, but this insouciant and likable hoyden, though peihaps too shallow 
to become really vicious, would, if unrestiainod, forever carry disaster lightly 
in each hand. 
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The sense of duty, the willingness foi self-sacrifice, so strong and so 
beautiful in Eve White, might bring her back rqicatedly into this marital 
situation which she lacks the emotional vigor to deal with, and in which 
it is not likely she could survive. Jane, whose* integrity, whose potential 
goodness, seems not less than that of Eve White, has rich promise of 
the power to survive, even to triumph against odds. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to ix>int out that we have not judged ourselves 
as wist; enough to make active decisions or exert personal influence in 
shaping what impends. It is plain that, even if we had this wisdom, the 
responsibility is not ours. Would any physician <$irder euthanasia for the 
heedlessly merry and amoral but nevertheless unique Eve Black? If so, 
it is our belief, it could not be a physician who has directly known and 
talked for hours with her, not one who has felt the inimitable identity 
of her capricious being. 

A surviving Jane would provide for Eve White’s half-lost little girl a 
maternal figure of superb resources . 4 Perhaps in time she could give the 
child a love as real and deep as that of the mother herself. Perhaps. 
But would those feelings be the actual and unique feelings that have sus- 
tained the frail and tormented Eve White in her Jong, pathetic, and steadfast 
struggle to offer the child a chance for happiness? It may be said that 
this is foolish and tedious quibbling, that Jane after all, i\ the girl's real 
mother. Was she not born of her body? All awareness of her as a daughter 
ever experienced by Eve Wliite is recorded in the electrochemical patterns 
of Jane’s brain. True indeed. But i she her mother? Those who have 
known Eve Whitt* personally will find it hard to accept simple affirmation 
as the whole truth. What this whole truth is can be better sensed in 
direct feeling than conveyed by explanation. 

At a distance bridged only by printed or spoken words these “beings” 

4 A question of the psychotherapist's responsibility has been raised. Morton 
Prince has been accused by some, paitieularly by McDougall, of taking too 
active a part in “squeezing out” Sally. Out experience made us feel very keenly 
the wish not to exert pressures arbitrarily and perhaps play a part in the 
extinction of qualities possibly of real value if they were integrated into more 
responsible patterns of behavior. We believe there is some choice open to the 
psychiatrist as to which personality he will try to reinforce, but that he must 
he tentative and work alon s r with developments within the patient (or patients?) 
rather than make full and final judgments. 

Wc feel that therapy has played a part in the emergence of Jane, but we do 
not consider her merely our creation. Our influence seems to have been more 
catalytic than causal. Psychotherapy has not been directed according to an 
arbitrary plan Although we have persistently investigated early experiences 
through all three manifestations of nui patient, and have encouraged emotional 
reaction to them, we have sought to avoid insistence on any of the popular 
theoretical forms of interpretation. 

Jane continues to grow in influence, to be out more and more. She has estab- 
lished contact with some events in the early life of Eve White, and seems more 
rooted in a past. We cannot predict with any great confidence the outcome, 
but we are hopeful that some reasonably good adjustment will work out 
through the capacities contributed by Jane. 
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may appear as factitious abstractions. In the flesh, though it is the flesh 
of a single body, one finds it more difficult so to dismiss them. Final decisions, 
or choices in the course of involuntary developments must, we have decided, 
be offered freely to something within our patient, perhaps to something be- 
yond any levels of contact we have reached with Eve Black, with Eve White, 
or with Jane. 

Jane, who appears to have some not quite articulate understanding or 
purblind grasp of this whole matter, not available to eithei of the Eves, 
shares our sharp icluctance about participating in any act that might con- 
tribute to Eve White’s extinction. Unlike Eve Black, Jane has profound 
and compassionate realization of Eve White's 1 elation to her child. The 
possibility, the danger, of a permanent loss of all touch with leality has 
occurred to Eve White Through this we haw found a better appreciation 
of her feelings as a mother. Too restrained ordinarily by modesty to speak 
about such a matter, alter hypnosis she offered in quiet tones ol immeasura- 
ble conviction to accept this extinction if it might win for her daughter 
J uie's presence in the role she had not succeeded in filling adequately 
for her child. 

It has been said that a man must fir si lay clown his life if he is to 
duly find it. Is it possible that this mothci may, through her renunciation, 
somehow survive and find a way hack to the one* and dearest thing she 
is, for her child's sake, ready to leave forever? That wc do not know. 
Long and intimate personal relations with this patient have brought us 
to wonder if in her we have blindly felt biologic forces and processes 
invisible to us, still uncoinpiehended and not quite imaginable. 

Recently Eve White, anything but a physically bold or instinctively active 
person, was challenged suddenly by an event, lor her momentous. Oi 
this Jane, deeply moved, wrote to the therapist: 

Today she did something that nadc me know and ippieciate her as 
I had not been able to do before. I wish I could tell her what I feel 
but I can't reach her She must not du* \et 'there's so much f must 
know', and so \ory much I must Jeam ftom her. She is the substance 
of, this above all to thine own self be iruf In hei, too, flu quality of 
mercy is not strained I want her to live— not me! 

She saved the life of a little today Everybod) thought him to 
be her child, because she darted out in front of a car to pick him up 
and take him to safety But instead of putting him down again, the moment 
his baby arms went around iier neck, he became her baby — and she continued 
to walk down the street cairying hirn in hoi arms. 

I have never been thus affected by anything in iny four months of 
life There seemed only one solution to prevent her possible arrest for 
kidnapping That was for me to come out and find the child’s mother. 
In the end I had to gne him to a policeman. Latei tonight when she 
had come back out, she was seaic hing foi her own baby. She had her 
baby again for a short while this afternoon; and I’rn so happy for that. 
I still can’t feel Eve Black. I can’t believe she’s just given up. I feel 
inexpressibly humble. 
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Discussion 

What is the meaning of the events we have observed and reported? 
Some, no doubt, will conclude that we have been thoroughly hoodwinked 
by a skillful actress. It serins possible that such an actress after assiduous 
study and long training might indeed master thiee such roles and play 
them in a w'ay that wT>uld defy detection. The role's might be so played 
for an hour, perhaps for a few hours. We do not think it likely that any 
person consciously dissimulating could over months avoid even one telltale 
error or imperfection. Though this does not seem likely to us, we do 
not assume it to be impossible. Let us remember, too, that in plays the 
actors are given their lines, and their roles are limited to representations 
of various characters only in circumscribed and familiar episodes of the 
portrayed person's life. The actor also has costume and make-up to help 
him maintain the illusion. 

Have w'e, others may ash, been taken in by what is no more than 
superficial hysterical tomfoolery? We would not aigue that the psychopa- 
thology presented here has nothing in common with ordinary hysterical con- 
versions and dissociations. We do believe that here there is also something 
more, and something different. If one is to regard these* three manifestations 
of personality as products of disintegration, could such a presumed dis- 
integration be schizophrenic, 01 perhaps incompletels schizoid? If tin* process 
is akin to the processes of schizophrenia, it must still be noted that none 
of the three products, not one of the three personalities, shows anything 
suggesting the presence of that disorder. Are we justified in postulating 
a once unified whole from which our tlnee performers were split ofl? 
Or is it possible that the functional elements composing each, as we en- 
counter them at present, ha\e never in the past been really or completely 
unified? 

The developmental integration of what we call personality appears to 
be a complex process of growth or evolution, a not-too-well comprehended 
unfolding of germinal potentialities. Let us compare such a process with 
the zygote’s course from microscopic unicellular entity to adult human 
being. Reviewing the biologic course of identical twins we come at length 
to cellular units in the single zygote. Perhaps \u* must assume in the 
multiple personalities at least a primordial functional unity. If so, is it 
possible that some di\ ision might have begun far back in the stare of mere 
potentialities, at preconscious levels of growth not accessible to us except 
in surmise or theory? If so, what chance is there that an adequate integra- 
tion may occur? 

One might from our verbal account easily see, or read into, the character 
Jane some fusion of, or even a mere compromise between, the diverse 
tendencies of the two Eves. If she has, indeed, been formed of their sub- 
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stance it is difficult for us to assume that the process was merely additive. 
If all her elements derive from the other two, this union, like that of 
hydrogen and oxygen to make water, seems to have resulted in a product 
genuinely different from both the ingredients from which it was formed. 

Have we in our many hours of enthusiastic work with this patient gradu- 
ally lost ourselves, and our judgment, in an overdramatization of the subject? 
Arc we reporting what is objective, or chiefly the verbal forms of our 
surmises and speculations? It is not for us to give the final answer to 
these questions. We are aware that the only terms available to indicate 
what we think is valid carry also many connotations that we do not assume 
or believe to be suppoited by iact ( 27 ) . 

Obviously the diffeung manifestations we have observed in one woman's 
physical organism do not, in all senses of the term, indicate three quite 
separate people. Our words referring to the possible disappearance or per- 
manent extinction of one of the personality manifestations perhaps imply 
we regard this as an equivalent, ot at least an approximation, of death. 
Are we guilty of a misleading exaggeration? No heart would stop beating 
should this occur. No eyes would permanently c lose. No flesh would undergo 
loiruption. Swell an extinction would not fulfill the ciiteiia by which death 
is defined. Yet. if we in;ij ask, would his immediate replacement by an 
identical twin invalidate for a bereaved widow the death of her husband? 
This analogy is not precise. In some respects it is misleading. It does 
nol give us an answer to the question we raise. Perhaps it may, nevertheless, 
accurately reflect some of our perplexity. 

For these and for main other questions that have confronted us in 
this study we have no full or certain answer*. We ask ourselves what 
we mean by referring to that which we have* observed by such a term 
as multiple personality ? Immediately we face the more fundamental ques- 
tion: What is the real referent »f this familiar word personality? 
In ordinary use we all encounter dozens of unidentical referents, perhaps 
hundreds of overlapping concepts, all with vague and elusive areas extending 
indefinitely, vaguely fading out into limitless implications ( 28 ). 

Any day we may hear that John Doc* has become* a n<w man since 
he quit liquor three years ago. Perhaps we tell ourselves that Harvard 
actually made a different person of boy across the street who used 
to aggravate all the neighbors with his mischievous depredations. Many 
religious people describe the experience of being < on verted or bflm again 
in terms that to the skeptical often seem chiefly fantastic. 

With considerable truth, pci haps, it may be stated that after her marriage 
Mary Blank ( hanged , that she has become another woman. So, too, when 
a man's old friends say that since the war he has not been the same fellow 
they used to know’, the statement, hpwever inac curate, may indicate some- 
thing real. We hear that an acquaintance when drinking the other night 
was not himself . Another man, wc arc told, found himself after his father 
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lost all that money. Every now and then it is said that a certain woman’s 
absorption in her home and children has resulted in her losing her entire 
personality. Though such sayings are never taken literally, there is often 
good reason for them to be taken seriously. 

Are they not exaggerations or distortions used to indicate very imperfectly 
what is by no means totally untrue but what cannot be put precisely, 
or fully, into words? The real meaning of such familiar statements, however 
significant, helps us only a little in explaining what we think we have 
encountered in the case reported. Some relation seems likely, as one might 
say there is some relation between ordinary vocal; memory or fantasy and 
true auditory hallucinations. 

Though often distinguished from each of the other terms, “personality*’ 
is sometimes used more or less as a synonym or approximation for “mind/’ 
“character,” “disposition,” “soul,” “spirit,” “self,” “ego,” “integrate of human 
functioning,” “identity,” etc. In common speech it may be said that John 
has a good mind but no personality, or that Jim has a wonderful personality 
but no character, etc. Often this protean word narrows (or broadens) 
in use to indicate chiefly the attra< tiveness, or unattractiveness, of some 
woman or man. In psychiatry its most specific function today is perhaps 
that of implying a unified total, of indicating more than “intelligence,” 
or “character,” more than any of the several terms refer* ing with* various 
degrees of exactness to various qualities, activities, 1 espouses, capacities, 
or aspects of the human being. In the dictionaries, among other definitions, 
one finds “individuality,” “quality o* state of being a person,” “personal 
existence or identity.” 

There is, apparently, no distinct or whole or commonly understood re- 
ferent for our word “personality.” Tt is useful to us in psychiatry despite 
its elasticity, often because of its elasticity. If they are to be helpful all 
such elastic terms must be used tentatively. Otherwise they may lead us 
at once into \iolent and confused disagreement about what are likely to 
be imaginary questions, mere conflicts of arbitrary definition (H). Bearing 
this in mind we feel it proper to speak of Eve Black. E\e White, and 
of Jane as three “personalities.” Pei haps there is a better term available 
to indicate the manifestations of this patient. If so we aie indeed prepared 
to welcome it, with enthusiasm and with relief. 

Our study has raised many questions. Even for us it has settled few 
if any. The relatively slight or inconclusive differences between the per- 
sonalities of our patient noted electroencephalograph ically, and Jn psycho- 
metric and projective tests, are not particularly impressive beside the pro- 
found and consistent differences felt subjectively in personal and clinical 
relations. A well-qualified expert examined for us the handwriting per- 
formed by each Eve, Though considerably impressed by consistent and 
significant differences between the two productions, it is his opinion that 
those with adequate professional training could regularly establish sufficient 
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evidence to show both were done by the same human hand. After a detailed 
investigation this conclusion was expressed by our consultant: 

As a conclusion of the opinions derived from analysis of the various 
handwritings of this multiple personality patient, it is believed that the 
handwriting docs not undergo complete subordination to each marked change 
of personality, even though each group exhibits evidence of emotional insta- 
bilities. It readily appears the handwriting of each personality is of a 
different person. Such apparent or discernible variations may lead the un- 
trained observer to believe that the handwriting of each personality is 
completely foreign to the other. However, extensive investigation of these 
handwriting materials established beyond any doubt that they have been 
written by one and the same individual. Nothing was found to indicate 
a wilful and conscious intent to disguise writings executed within a person- 
ality or between the first and second personalities. 

Ward S. Atherton, Captain, Military Police Corps, 
U. S. A. 

Chief, Questioned Document Section, 

Army Provost Marshal General’s Criminal In- 
vestigation Laboratory, Camp Cordon, Georgia. 

Though unable at present to add anything significant to the hypotheses 
that were offered in the past by those who have worked with similar 
patients, we find ourselves singularly stimulated by our direct experience 
with this case. If v\c have not so far devised final or even fresh answers 
we have at least been prompted to ask ourselves a number of questions. 
A few of these, even when put in verbal forms outwardly familiar, we 
find to our surprise have somehow become new to us and peculiarly 
stimulating. 

Though long acquainted m a general and indirect way with Morton 
Prince's celebrated studies, we both deliberately refrained for months after 
beginning work with our case from reading The Dissociation of a Personality 
(23) and Clinical and Experimental Studies in Personality (24). We hoped, 
in this way, to avoid projecting the conclusions and conceptions of another 
into what we encountered. 

After having noted what is recorded here, we compared our experience 
with what Prince observed and discussed in cogent detail approximately 
fifty years ago. The popular terminology and theory of psychiatry today 
differ considerably from the explanations and hypotheses of behavior offered 
by the physician who wrote so impressively of Miss Beauchamp and of 
other matters. 

Most of us believe, no doubt, that psychiatry and psychology have ad- 
vanced marvelously since the turn of the century. In many respects this 
belief is unchallengeable. In many respects, yes; but in all? 

In this half-century of progress have we not also developed some habits 
of thinking that may confuse us? Have we perhaps unwittingly enshrined 
as sacred dogma many concepts that obscure or distort more than they 
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reveal? Long sanctified verbal constructs, flabby theoretical abstractions 
are manipulated with a bold flourish in many of our treatises and mono- 
graphs, presumably in the name of science. In tedious polysyllabic jargon 
we read today of electrochemical libidos undergoing gelatinization (15), 
of parental imagos cannibalistically devoured per os and sadistically expelled 
per annum (7). Such terms as “proved,” “so-and-so has established,” 
“clearly demonstrated,” etc. have become in our time more popular as 
synonyms for fantasy and speculation than Morton Prince found them 
(3,7,15,21). 

How much can we congratulate ourselves on having advanced in the last 
fifty years if many of our leading authorities still find themselves bound 
to write in ponderous volumes of “actual neuroses” and solemnly contrast 
these revered artifacts with “psychoneuroses” (7). Is it progress if we estab- 
lish the universality of castration fear, and its supreme significance, bo rede- 
fining “castration” to mean all parental and social forces that tend to restrict 
or direct genital activity (5) ? By this method any point of doctrine regarded 
as too holy for questioning could indeed be* proved valid. But, who will 
say that thereby we have revealed ail) thing not already well known to 
a twelve-year-old moron? So, ton, we can immediately demonstrate that 
all women are to a remarkable extent homosexual if we piously agree 
that no impulse to activity, no courageous response, can be classified as 
other than purely masculine (10, 18). In recent issues of a reputable medical 
journal we read how an adult's dream “proves” intrauterine emotional 
trauma, and demonstrates profound |ieisonaI relations between embryo and 
placenta, flu* investigators warn the reader that “resistance” may cripple 
his ability to evaluate the plain evidence presented, may disqualify him 
from scientifically appraising t hose discoveries (8, 21, 22). Is it not our 
responsibility as psychiatrists to examine frankly such developments as these 
and to ask ourselves what sort of progress we are making? 

Who can doubt that since the case of Miss Beauchamp was so carefully 
studied reliable knowledge in the field of psychiatry has accumulated. Psycho- 
logic theory, “dynamic” interpretation of personality disorder, has moved to 
points far more ambitious than those reached by Mot ton Prince. One need 
not deny that much of this progress has been helpful, a genuine advance, 
to wonder if the movement has not also sometimes veered considerably 
from the direc tion of what is true or even plausible, and even occasionally 
spent much of itself in enthusiastic but circular expeditions about areas 
scarcely distinguishable from dianetics and other swamplands of veritable 
nonsense (12). 

Be this as it may. We suggest that further direct study of multiple 
personality and careful reappraisal of Morton Prince's generally neglected 
formulations may yet yield to workers in our field some promising clue 
still over-looked, a clue perhaps to possible discoveries that may eventually 
yield insight we need but lack todav. 
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The Problem 

Spirit possession is known to occur in many areas of the world. Chief 
among these is Africa, particularly the West Coast, where ‘‘possession by 
the God (is) the supreme religious experience" (Ileishovits 1941:215). 
The Negroes in the New World ha\e to a great extent retained their 
African forms of worship in the West Indies and parts of Soutli America. 
In these areas are found large sync/etic groups, such as Vodun in Haiti 
(Simpson 1940, 1945), Shango in Trinidad (Heiskovils 1947: Appendix 
I), the Macumba in Rio, the Candornble of Bahia (Ramos 1939; Pierson 
1942), and others. Spirit possession plays a major role in all of them. 
A less exotic form of possession, but still potentially part of the same 
phenomenon, occurs in the Negro (and white) Pentecostal and Revivalistic 
churches in many parts of the United States (Fauset 1944: Myrdal 
1944; Holt 1940) ; shamanism and related rituals among many Indian 
groups may also be considered as a form of spirit possession. Despite the 
apparently wide distribution of this behavior, little other than fairly limited 
physical descriptions of possession have thus far been offered by social 
scientists. Historically, this behavior, at least in Western culture, has been 

American Anthropologist, 1958, 60, 219-260. 

1 The research upon which this paper is based was conducted by the authors in 
Trinidad during the months of June to September, 1956. Thanks are due to 
the Wenncr-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, whose aid in the 
form of a predoctoral fellowship to the junior author made this research 
possible. The authors wish to express their gratitude to the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, Ohio Slate University, for their cooperation and 
help. Special thanks are due to John W. Bennett and Erika E. Bourguignon, 
whose comments and criticisms have been of great value. 
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interwoven with interpretations of mental illness, demonology, and the like 
(Oesterreich 1930). More recently, an interpretation has been offered which 
stresses the mental illness of individuals who become possessed, and the 
therapeutic value of the possession experience (Courier 1956). 

In view of the lack of systematic study, a detailed description of spirit 
possession behavior will fiist be ofTered. The reference group throughout 
will be the Shango worshippers in Trinidad. J Following this, we shall at- 
tempt a tentative analysis of possession behavioi from a psychological view- 
point, primarily guided by learning theory. Here we shall explore some 
of the major positive and negative reinforcements which appear to be 
the consequences of particular behavior patterns during possession. 


Description of Possession 


An Illustration 

The following description of one example of spiiit possession is offered 
to illustrate some ol the physical manifestations of this kind of behavior. 
A fairly typical case in Trinidad's Shango group is “Tanti" under possession 
by Ogun-St. Michael. * With this specific* example as our reference point, 
we shall then indicate the range and variability of the behavior 

Tanti is a short, powerfully built, heavy-set woman in her middle forties. 
Her skin color is medium brown, her hair is short and kinky and generally 
covered by a head tie. Nothing in her behavior when in the nonposscssed 
state particularly distinguishes her from other Trinidadian woman of her 
age and class. She appears to he a pleasant-mannered, verbal, intelligent, 
and highly active person. 

'Our sample consisted of one major group of Shango worshippers which in- 
cluded 24 leaders, each with his own establishment. Of these, six leaders with 
their followings were intensively studied by means of observation of Shango 
“feasts,” interviews, and projective testing 

’The Shango group is historically derived from the religious beliefs found 
among the Yoruba of Nigeria The New World belief system has incorporated 
Roman Catholicism, and Yoruba gods have become identified with Catholic 
saints. A major ccteniony or “feast” is given by each leader once a year and, 
since there are many leaders, the participants go from ceremony to ceremony 
throughout the island During a “feast,” which lasts for four consecutive nights 
followed by another ceremony one week later the gods are called by means of 
singing and drumming. There may he as many as twe hundred people present 
at a ceremony, hut few' are active participants. Individuals who become 
possessed frequently by important gods and who have the financial means, 
usually receive a call through a dream or vision to become leaders. Leaders 
not only give the “feasts” but many*of them are involved in “bush doctoring,” 
i e., dispensing herbal medicines, giving advice, and the like. With the excep- 
tion of a few dominant followers who for one reason or another have not 
become leaders, generally through lack of financial means, the remaining people 
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When the “spirit begins to manifest on” or “catch” Tanti, a dramatic 
physical transformation takes place. If in a standing position, she staggers, 
appears to lost! her balance, begins to sway (bending her body forward 
and backward rhythmically), and may fall either to the ground or into 
the arms of bystanders. Her entire body begins to vibrate, while her arms 
are either rigid at her sides or stretched out above her. Her feet are 
planted widely apart and she may Inn h back and forth from toe to heel. 
The vibrations increase in intensity, and somewhat resemble the convulsions 
of a seizure state. At the same time, she emits deep grunts and groans 
Her jaw begins to protrude, her lips pout and turn down sharply at the 
corners, her eyes dilate and stare fixedly ahead. An expression of masculinity 
and fierceness envelops her face. She rises from the ground or breaks 
away from her supporters. She dresses herself, or is dressed by others, 
in the costume and implements appropriate to the power possessing her. 
(In this case, as Ogun-St. Michael, she dons a red head-tie and waist-band, 
and selects a cutlass or sword and bottles of olive oil as her implements.) 
In the standing position her stomach and pelvis are thrust forward, her 
head and shoulders are thrown hack, legs wide apart, hands on hips. The 
entire posture is quite licit!. At this point the spectators recognize that 
full possession by the particular power has occurred. From then on the 
individual who is possessed, the “horse," becomes identified with ttre power, 
and is referred to and t reated as such. 

The particular gait and/or dance, as well .is other elements of behavior 
which follow', are to some degree prescribed for the particular power who 
is manifesting, and vary considerably both for the different powers and 
within the varying interpretations given by different individuals to the 
same powers. In Tariffs behavior as Ogun, the gait is slow; as each leg 


are well-wishers those who attend meiely to watch, eat, and ‘‘pleasure their 
eye*.” 

Unusual terms are denned below in the sequence in which they occur in the 
text. A more detailed studv of the Shango group may he found in Mischcl 1957. 
power refers to the god who possesses the individual and also to the individ- 
ual once he is possessed by a god. 

chapclle a small “church'* in which the sacred implements and chromolitho- 
graphs of the saints are housed. 

Orisha --the Yoruhan term for god. In Trinidad, “Orisha worker” refers to 
an active Shango participant, i e., one who becomes frequently 
possessed, and “Orisha leader” to one who gives feasts regularly. The 
terms “Orisha” and “Shango” (the Yoruhan god of thunder and 
lightning) are often used interchangeably as names for the group, 
horse — the individual who receives a power; a person who becomes possessed 
is referred to as a horse of that particular power, e.g., a “St. Michael 
Horse." 

obi --a multifaceted seed used tor purposes of divination, 

tomb — a raised cement or earthen slab; used as memorial stones dedicated 

to different gods. Usually located in the courtyard, 
palais — a thatched rectangular structure in which the ceremony takes place. 
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is extended there is a momentary rest on the toes or ball of the foot, 
a swaying of the leg, and finally a heavy step as the weight is placed 
on the heel. Throughout, the fixed stare is retained. 

Range of Behavior under Possession: The “Work” of the Powers 

The specific behavior in which a particular power mav engage covers 
a wide range. The power may talk in a mixtuie of Patois, English, and 
nonsense syllables — for example, “bon soir tout monde . . . good, good, 
people me say Hilda big Shango woman . . . ooh . . . ooh . . . must live 
clean . . . bon, bon.” The power, in the form of the possessed peison, 
mav alternately stalk about and dance to the drums when they are present, 
or “work” with implements, e.g., brandish a sword or pour oil, do divining, 
deliver messages, give ad\ice, and presnibe medicines. The activities vary 
with the power, the individual under possession, and the circumstances 
during which possession (e.g., a formal eeirniony, a private meeting in 
the chapcllc , within one's honuO . At a formal feast some |X)\vers may 
manifest violently, hurling their hoises to the ground and “making them” 
roll or writhe in the dust or dance with great agitation and force. Others 
may manifest \ery gently and beha\e benignly, gieeting individuals in a 
friendly way by name, extending suggestions, questioning about health. 
Some require the undivided attention of the entire audience and engage 
in activities requiring the participation of everyone. Others are content 
to do their work unobtrusively in some corner simultaneously with the 
more dominant activities of other powers. Although each power is char- 
acteri'/ed by more or less up* \m* patterns of behavior, these are sufficiently 
broad in range to permit virtually any interpietation or enactment by a 
specific horse within a paitiailar manifestation. Thus, although there is 
a good deal of similaiity in the behavior of the same power when manifested 
by different individuals, there is also a good deal of variety in interpretations 
of different horses, or even by am one hoise at diffeient times. 


Range of Occurrence 

Within one Shango ceremony in Trinidad, from none to twenty or more 
possessions may occur in the same night. Possession may never occur during 
the lifetime of an individual who regularly attends ceremonies, or it may 
occur five or more times in one night. The same individual may be possessed 
repeatedly by the same power, or by different powers at different times, 
or by different manifestations of the same power. The age of those experi- 
encing possession ranges from 16 to §5. Although stories were told of small 
children in possession, no examples of this were seen. Most active par- 
ticipants are between 25 and 45; the majority of individuals who experience 
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possession are women (75 percent). A comparable sex ratio holds for those 
attending ceremonies without undergoing possession. The temporal duration 
of possession may be but a few moments; it is then referred to as ‘‘over- 
shadowing/’ and shows only some of the characteristics described earlier. 
Excluding such “overshadowing/’ the duration may vary from ten minutes 
to five or more hours, with an average of somewhat less than one hour. 
Some of the more active participants may go from possession to possession, 
interspersed only by brief respites, for the duration of a four-day ceremony. 


Induction of Possession; Immediate Factors 

Of the numerous factor's most immediately and directly involved in the 
induction of possession, the categori/ation into “falling with or without 
the drums” is most commonly made by the participants. “Falling with 
(or to) the drums” refers to possession in response to, or in the presence 
of, drumming. Drumming is an integral part of formal ceremonials. In 
combination with the crowd excitement, singing, darkness, candles, circular 
rhythmic dancing, and other ceremonial aspects, drumming engenders an 
atmosphere in which possession has become the expected, desired, and 
usual behavior. This is by far the most common immediate stimulus for 
possession. “Falling to the drums” occurs at the regularly scheduled “feasts” 
or “sacrifices,” and it is here that the less active followers as w'ell as 
the more dominant leaders and “oldrfreads” have the opportunity to “mani- 
fest the powers ” 

In addition to individual response's to the drumming, the power may 
be “passed on” from person to person. Thus, those already in possession 
may approach bystanders and rub their heads, faces, chests, and arms, 
I>our oil on them, pick them up, and hold them in the air, or the possessed 
person may spin onlookers by the waist. Such behavior is the final induce- 
ment to possession. 

Possession without the stimulation of drumming and formal ceremony 
is much more rare and almost completely restricted to the Orisha leaders 
and dominant followers. Within this prestigeful group, possession may take 
place at any time and in almost any setting, but the following are examples 
of the more usual settings. 

Dreams and vision may serve as the immediate stimulus. The individual 
may report such dreams or their interpretation through the jkwvci possessing 
him shortly after his dream or vision experience. The transition is often 
extremely short, the one following so quickly from the other that it is ap- 
parently an extension or expansion of it. 

Leader's occasionally undergo possession to give medication, advice, aid 
in recovering lost objects, and other such functions outside the context 
of formal ceremonies. Virtually all leaders have regularly scheduled times 
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when they perform such functions for the multitudes who seek their help. 
On such occasions the leaders are sometimes said to be “in power," at 
least for brief periods. However, the behavior involved in such manifestation 
of power is quite different from that observed in connection w ith possession 
in response to drumming. There is less motor activity and less dramatic 
facial and behavioral change. Usually there is some dilation of the eyes. 
Changes in speech are less marked; the utterances are mostly in English, 
and primarily coherent. Persons who are “in pow'ei” are said to have 
a “special gift/’ but all the “old heads’ and leaders are credited w'ith 
this gift. A much higher value is attributed to this kind of |>ossession. 
Leaders are said to be able to “get power” at any time because of their 
constant close association and communication with the powers. They “just 
concentrate” or “look for a time at the (statue ol the) saint.” Cull followers 
express different views on the nature of this kind of jxnver. Some appear 
to interpret the leader as actually being in power or possessed; others 
appear to feel that the leader is “still himself” but by viilue of his “gift” 
is “always close to the powers.” and thus able to communicate w'ith them 
and interpret their wishes (by means of readings of the obi seeds and 
similar devices) without undergoing possession. 

Another important stimulus is a crisis. The individual is apt to experience 
possession when confronted by serious marital or other interpersonal prob- 
lems, by difficult decisions, by invoKement in couit cases, or by other 
severely frustrating or conflict-producing events. At such times, particular 
emphasis is placed on the messages and advice delivered by the power 
through the horse, as reported and reconstructed by the audience to the' 
manifestation. 

Finally, a form of possession known as “were” occurs vvith some frequency. 
Individuals in this state arc' considered “messengers of the* powTrs.” Weie 
possession is a half-way state between lull possession and normal behavior, 
and a high degiee of consciousness is retained. It is marked by disobeying 
ceremonial regulations by such acts as smoking, swearing, or mocking sacred 
places by spitting on the tombs of the {rowers. The behavior becomes 
extremely childish; the possessed may speak with a marked lisp, wet or 
soil himself, and use vulgar language and gestures. He is treated tolerantly 
by onlookers, as one might treat a naughty but loved child. One person 
in this state maintained that he had just landed from “New York Thity” 
and that his plane was parked outside the gate. He cordially invited all 
available females to examine the inside of the plane with him (invoking 
gales of hysterical laughter from all present ) . Were possession may or may 
not follow' actual possession. Most often, an individual who has just been 
strongly possessed w'ill manifest a were, but many cases were also observed 
where the were persons had not undergone a previous possession. 

Although the w f cre is termed a messenger, he delivers no actual messages. 
The term indicates that a power sent the were in his place, since the 
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former was “too busy to stay.*' Most were possessions occur at the end 
of a feast after the drumming and dancing have ceased, and promote 
a gay and light-hearted atmosphere. 


Levels of Possession 

The level of possession (the depth, involvement, loss of control and 
consciousness, and intensity of behavior) is by no means constant, either 
among individuals or at difTeient times with th6 same person. At times 
it appears to consist merely of a brief “ovei shadowing” or momentary 
loss of control, diz/iness, and a partial and temporary loss of consciousness. 
On other occasions, it involves an almost total and prolonged loss of con- 
sciousness and of many controls over motor behavior. However, even in 
the most extreme examples observed, the individual seemed to retain 
sufficient consciousness and control to permit him to behave without injury 
to self or others; that is, without stumbling over objects or mishandling 
implements. Further, the possessed individual appears to recognize those 
about him and may refer to them by name and make reference to known 
past experiences. He may also refer to himself by his secular name and 
allude to aspects of his daily life. On occasion, things that were expressed 
privately in the normal state are publicly iciteiatcd 01 lepluased under 
possession. It should be emphasized that possession does not appear to 
be an all-or-none process, utterly separated from the individual's usual 
state. Rather, an extension and distortion of everyday behavior seems to 
be involved, and possession behavior cannot be rigidly dichotomized from 
the person’s secular roles. It would appear more useful to deal with different 
levels of involvement in possession behavior rather than “possession” versus 
“normality .” 


Recovery from Possession 

The manner of ending possession varies. Most often, a possessed person 
spins rapidly while standing in one place and suddenly falls to the ground. 
Onlookers immediately rush to his assistance, help him to a seat, and 
place water to his lips. In a few moments he regains command of himself 
and possession is over. At times, a very gradual cessation of activity, accom- 
panied by shaking of the head or holding the head in the hands, indicates 
the end of possession. Although recovery occurs most often in the palais , 
some individuals, cither alone or aided by others, run to the chapclle 
where they lie down on the floor and await the “power’s going back.” 
Occasionally an individual leaves the palais in order not to hear the drums, 
or he may signal the drums to stop so that the power will leave. In 
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such instances, this is interpreted as the power’s refusal to stay at the 
feast because of activities which disturb him, or he is said to be “too 
busy” to remain. 

We turn now to an examination of some of the reinforcement conse- 
quences of possession behavior. 


Reinforcement Consequences 

In accoid with learning theory , it will be assumed that behavior during 
spirit possession, like any other hehavioi, is perpetuated only if it is in 
some way reinforcing or i ewardins> to those who exhibit it (Miller and 
Dollaid 1950; Rotter 1954). This assumption by no means excludes the 
possibility that the same behavior may also have negatively reinforcing 
consequences, as is dramatic ally illustrated in tire learning of “abnormal” 
or socially unacceptable patterns. Despite their ultimately negative conse- 
quences for the individual, these patterns still appear to have sufficient 
positive reinforcement (e.g. via their temporary alleviation of anxiety) to 
be maintained tenaciously. 

We hypothesize that the practice of spirit possession permits the sanc- 
tioned expression of behaviors 1 which are otherwise socially unacceptable 
or unavailable. In a learning iheoiy interpretation the sanctioned expression 
oi release of otherwise unacceptable behavior is not in itself reinforcing: 
rather, the consequences of the behavior lor example, other people’s reac- 
tions of praise or reproof - are the icinfoi cements and the determinants 
of whether oi not the behavior will be repeated. We shall examine some 
of the behavioral patterns enacted during spirit possession and indicate 
what their positive and negative rein for cement consequences appear to 
be.® The methods used to infer these consequences were participant observa- 
tion and intensive* clinical interviews and testing with twenty of the most 
active participants. It is hoped that isolation of behavior patterns, in terms 
of the kinds of reinforcements which appear to be gained through them, 
will help to clarify a phenomenon which has heretofore been presented 
largely in an essentially global and undifferentiated manner. 

Perhaps the most striking pattern oi behavior during possession is that 
in which the possessed controls the activities of those around him. Both 
the degree and temporal duration of this control vary greatly between 
individuals and situations; a relatively limited number of individuals, pri- 

4 "Behavior,” as used throughout this paper, includes not only explicit behaviors 
or overt acts, but also such "implicit” behaviors as are commonly subsumed 
under terms such as "wishes ” "feelings,” "thoughts. 

8 We shall not he concerned here with the "social” reinforcements of possession 
behavior, e.g., with the ways in which particular behaviors during possession 
may influence the individual’s position in the group and his relationships to 
other group members. 
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manly cult leaders, exert the greatest and most consistent control. In the 
most extreme examples, the possessed is virtually in absolute control of 
those around him. His slightest wish is immediately carried out; the on- 
lookers are utterly at his disposal and ready to advance, retreat, sing, 
or keep silent at his command. Oil, rum, implements such as axes, swords, 
food, and candles, are quickly brought in response to his signals. The 
attitude of the Shango followers when the power is exerting his control 
over them tends to be one of awe and respect, frequently mingled with 
fear. The Shango followers flock close to the power, attentive to every 
word, alert to any advice, warning, or recommendation that may issue. 
This kind of behavior on the part of the group, with its inferred gratification 
to the horse, is in striking contrast to the secular role of the horse (generally 
of the lowest social status). The domestic who thirty minutes earlier was 
submissive to the whims of her British mistress is, under possession, trans- 
formed into a god; the unemployed laborer is master of an audience of 
several hundred people. The transition is often an almost direct role re- 
versal- - from passive impotence to central importance, dominance, power, 
and recognition, which appear to be the major reinforcements obtained 
through this behavior pattern. However, these reinforcements are not avail- 
able to all, for some who attempt to gain such stature under possession 
are met by ridicule and rejection. 0 

A much less frequently observed pattern is that in which the possessed 
may tear his clothing, beat himself, roll on the ground for prolonged periods, 
aim dangerous implements in his owrt direction, and so forth. This behavior 
seems to he directed at self-inflicted violence or harm, but self-injury is 
quite rare and was never observed. The overall impression gained from 
this behavior (an impression shared by many Shango followers ) is that 
the individual is doing penance. The interpretation of cult members is 
that such activity is a reflection of the umvoithiness of the horse, and 
that, due to infractions or evil deeds (primarily “uncleanliness"), the power 
is angry w'ith the horse ancl punishing it. The reaction of onlooker s to 
this behavior appears to be quiet noninterference, or acceptance with oc- 
casional intervention, c.g., efforts to pacify the power when behavior be- 
comes extremely violent. Public expression or confession of guilt may 
also take place in this essentially nonpunitive setting. The reinforcement 
obtained by the possessed through this behavior may be the reduction 
of guilt and anxiety, both of which are interpreted here as socially learned 
drives. The individual who has learned to expect negative reinforcement, 
e.g. punishment for certain overt or contemplated behavior, obtains a meas- 
ure of relief or drive reduction through punitive acts. Further, by taking 
the punishment into his own hands he may avert more severe expected 


• This problem will be discussed in a paper now being prepared. 
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punishment from outside, unknown, and dreaded sources over which he 
has no control. 

Close physical interaction between the possessed and his audience dis- 
tinguishes another pattern. The possessed may crawl through the spread 
legs of other participants of either sex or squat on the prostrate form 
of another, massaging his chest, breasts, thighs, and shoulders, and bouncing 
up and down on the body. Particularly when female burst's manifest inale 
powers, the implement used (usually an axe, cutlass, 01 sword) is frequently 
flourished near the genitals of other participants, with both a menacing 
and sexual effect. The possessed ina) lift persons and let them ride on 
his back or shoulders, bouncing the rider. Or the possessed may kneel 
in front of a standing figure (most often the male leader) and rub Ins 
face on or around the groin. The variations in this pattern are numerous. 
Closely intermingled with this appear to be seemingly hostile and aggressive 
activities, as when extremely rough or threatening behavior is directed 
at the person whom the possessed is straddling and rubbing. For example, 
the possessed may push, crush, or lash persons with whom he has a much 
more restricted relationship in his normal state. 

It is inferred that the reinforcements derived from such behavior are 
primarily the attainment of intimate, though often fleeting, intcr|x*rsonal 
ielationships which are desired by the hoi sc but which are too prohibited 
socially to be permitted gratification in the non possessed state. The* content 
(e.g., sexual, hostile) and the objects vary considerably but share the char- 
acteristics of being desired by the horse* but unattainable in the normal 
state. 

A striking pattern which is prohibited in the* nonpossessed state involves 
the reversal of sex roles. Many lemales manifest male powers and, to 
a lesser degree, males manifest female powers. In such case's the female, 
under possession by a male pow'er, is free to enac t typically masculine 
behavior, and the male is free to enact typically feminine behavior. Indi- 
viduals who have not learned clear sex roles, or wdio do not accept their 
roles, and whose goals partially involve those* traditionally pi escribed for 
members of the opposite sex, have a paiticularly appealing opportunity 
to assume temporarily the behavior usually considered appropriate only 
for the opposite sex. For example, the woman who resents a passive role 
can behave in a dominating, aggressive, belligerent manner; the man who 
finds the aggressive role difficult can behave in a passive, submissive manner. 

The childish behavior which occurs in were possession, found also in 
Brazil, has been discussed (Herskovits 1943) and considered as a period 
of relaxation in which to bridge the gulf between the ecstatic condition 
of possession and normalcy. An alternative, and not necessarily contradictory, 
interpretation is that childish, regressive behaviors- -such as soiling, baby 
talk, and autoeroticism - -are still pleasurable to the individual, both directly 
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and for their possible symbolic meanings. Within were possession, behaviors 
which are still gratifying, but which have long since become unacceptable 
and which the individual has been forced to abandon, can again be enacted 
without inhibition. 

Thus far we have been discussing the potentially reinforcing consequences 
of specific behavior patterns. Apart from these specific behavioral enact- 
ments, the practice of spirit possession in Trinidad appears to have two 
other major positively reinforcing general functions. First, it supplies an 
available, socially sanctioned (at least within the practicing group) frame- 
work for the interpretation and acceptance of otherwise threatening and 
disturbing phenomena, such as unusual (“abnormal”) psychological or phy- 
sical symptoms. For example, where hysterical (i.e., apparently nonorganic) 
symptoms develop, the afflicted person himself or those around him, while 
under possession, interpret these as the first “signs’' of the special “gift.” 
This not only prevents the deviation from becoming a source of social 
stigma but, on the contrary, makes it a valued behavior, regardless of 
the ultimate personal consequences. The belief system which can render 
behavior which would otherwise be considered a malignant symptom into 
one that is prized and reinforced is itself reinforced by the process. 

Second, the practice of spirit possession is also rewarding since it permits 
reference of virtually all serious problems to the “powers" foi Solution. 
Thereby, the individual is to some degree freed of responsibility for con- 
trolling and directing his own life. This not only gives aid in difficult 
decisions but also alle\iates anxiety about such choices. The horse assumes 
a relatively passive role; it is the powers who handle the problems con- 
fronting him. Except for rather flexible adherence to a few r vaguely inter- 
preted general rules for “clean living," the participant surrenders control 
for ordering his lift* and bearing the consequences. This passivity is implied 
by use of the word “horse” to describe the possessed, who is said to be 
“ridden” by the power, directed by the power, and a tool or plastic medium 
controlled by forces from which he disassociates himself. The individual 
is thought of and considers himself a horse, not only prior to or during 
possession, but at other times as well. His identity, his self-concept, and 
his social roles are influenced to a considerable degree by the kind of 
horse he is, by the powers who most habitually possess him, and by his 
behavior at such times. 

This personal passivity must not be over-emphasized. Although the indi- 
vidual does remove most major decisions from his own consciovs and im- 
mediate jurisdiction, they are not surrendered to an abstract or remote 
power. The power to which they are transferred is directly and personally 
experienced within the participant's own body and, although not credited 
as such by the possessed, is an extension, as it were, of the individual’s 
conscious behavior. That is, the power is an aspect of the individual himself, 
presumably without his awareness, which emerges during possession. Thus, 
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the solutions reached by the power are not actually foreign or external 
to the individual but rather reflections of his own personality, under disguise. 
Within this condition, the kinds of behaviors which have been indicated 
can be enacted in both symbolic and overt form during possession, supplying 
the individual with gratifications and yet freeing him from personal responsi- 
bility for any negative consequences. 

We have been emphasizing only the positively reinforcing aspects of 
possession. However, it must be recognized that, for some individuals, pos- 
session is also associated with negative values or is negatively reinforcing. 
This is reflected in the considerable number of participants who make 
seemingly intense and elaborate efforts to avoid possession. For the most 
part, this avoidance pattern is not complete since the individual continues 
to return not only to the ceremonies but also to the center of activities 
within which the chances for becoming possessed are greatest. In these 
instances one may infer an approach -avoidance type of conflict in relation 
to possession. Such conflict is seen in the individuals who hover and sway 
at the edge of the palais, attracted to the drums, “overshadowed, ” and 
at the same time slapping themselves or throwing water on their faces 
in the attempt to avoid possession. In other cases, the anticipated negative 
consequence's erf possession are so strong that the individual avoids the 
ceremonies altogether or, more commonly, joins that large proportion of 
people who constitute an interested but relatively uninvolved audience, 
carefully maintaining their distance, and intent on the feasting and enter- 
tainment aspects of ceremonies rather than on personal involvement with 
the drumming and dancing. 

In Trinidad, some of the major negative reinforcements of possession 
include the following: On a cultural level, and perhaps of major import, 
is the perceived conflict between this kind of “African” activity and the 
increasingly sought values and activities of the more middle class segments 
of the population, particularly of the European groups. As acculturation 
continues and upward mobility develops, this conflict may well become 
intensified. Perhaps associated with this, at least in part, is the aversion 
to the complete abandon— rolling on the ground, dirtying oneself, and the 
like — displayed in possession. This, and the fear of loss of self control, 
may in turn be related to fears and conflicts, with varying degrees of 
awareness, about expressing potentially undesirable behaviors publicly or 
even partially admitting them to oneself. Further detrimental to pbssession 
is the widespread belief that aspects of behavior under possession reflect 
on the quality and worth of the horse; for example, a violent possession 
in which the horse may be hurt indicates that he has not been living 
a good life. It would not be surprising, then, for certain self-doubting 
individuals to be particularly wary, about possession. Iri addition, some, 
individuals expressed fear both of self injury and of injury by, or retribution 
from the powers while under possession. All of these factors may be involved 
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in the embarrassment, fear, and avoidance expressed by numerous Shango 
participants both overtly and in the form of ambivalent and conflicting 
attitudes in relation to possession. 

It seems apparent that the specifics of each aspect of possession discussed 
may potentially apply only to possession behavior in Trinidad’s Shango 
group. Particular physical manifestations and psychological goals or rein- 
forcements obviously vary with the culture in which they are operative. 

Although our approach has been to infer reinforcements on a rational 
and primarily external basis, it is important to keep in mind that for 
the participants, “possession by the god [is] the supreme religious experience” 
fHerskovits 1941:215). For those actively involved, the experience of 
possession is the supreme life experience as well. Daily behasior is directly 
and indirectly influenced by the powers; they arc always there, ready to 
be called on for advice and guidance in every stress situation experienced 
by the horse. Dreams and visions play a major role within the culture, 
and their content is generally interpreted as containing messages from the 
jtowers. Before major trips or before undertaking some special task, a dream 
containing advice ftorn the powers is frequently experienced; such adxice 
is rigidly adhered to, and serves to orient and guide behasior. Meaning 
and direction are given to the- life of the participating individual; as one 
leader pul it, “being a Shango woman is my life.” 
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We come now to the other major participant in this process: the hypnotist 
himself. Our information about this other member of the “group of two" 
(2) is derived from several sources: the introspection of a number of 
hypnotists supervised by us in a resident-training program;^ material 
gathered fioin psychoanalysts who have had hypnotists in treatment, or 
who themselves work with hypnosis; and finally, responses by a small group 
of experienced workers in this field to a written inquiry from us. 

That there has been almost no Significant discussion of the psychology 
of the hypnotist is in part a function of the general icluctance in all 
of us to consider or discuss the infantile, or even the unconscious, motives 
in our professional work; in addition to this, the assumption that hypnosis 
is something that happens to the subject, alone, has made such considera- 
tions as the motivations of the hypnotist appear to be irrelevant to a 
theory of hypnosis. Yet another reason for this paucity of discussion issues 
from the belief held by several leading psychoanalyst-hypnotists that there 
are no specific driving motives common to all practicing hypnotists, and 
that, to quote one respondent, the individual meaning of inducing hypnosis 
is “contingent on specific ]X'rsonality needs and conflicts . . . and that 
the individual responds to the use of hypnosis the way he does to other 
things in life." He concludes . . to tell you about my own unconscious 
attitudes toward hypnosis would be merely to tell you my own unconscious 
attitudes toward anything else." While we can agree that the hypnotist 
certainly does not fall easily into a single, stereotyped personality pattern. 

Selection from M. M. Gill and M. Brenman. Hypnosis and related states. New York: 
International Universities, 1959. Pp. 91-98. 

This excerpt is an integral part of the authors’ discussion of the interrelationship 
between subject and hypnotist. The reader is referred to the original discussion to 
understand the wider context of the material. 
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any moie than does the subject, it is nonetheless our impression that there 
are certain important characteristics shared by those who practice hypnosis, 
and moreover by those who try it and quickly abandon it, both for thera- 
peutic and for research purposes. 

There can be little question that the process of inducing hypnosis touches 
off important and intense feeling in the hypnotist as well as in the subject. 
Curiously enough, it has been our observation that whereas the first attempt 
to induce hypnosis is usually attended by acute anxiety in the operator, 
this is an exceptional happening in the potential subject who is being 
tried for the first time. We have speculated that the reason for this difference 
in experienced anxiety in a situation w r here we presume both members 
of the partnership are, among other things, acting out infantile fantasies, 
lies in the fact that, at least overtly, the “goings-on” are the responsibility 
of the hypnotist and not of the subject. 

Further evidence that important motives are brought into play in the 
induction procedure is the fact that success and failure in hypnotizing 
the subject are regularly attended by an exhilaration or a disappointment 
in the operator greatly disproportionate to what Schildcr called “the business 
at hand” ( P. Both the initial anxiety and the extreme reactions to success 
and failure have been regularly ic|iorted by the 1 hypnotists who cooperated 
in this study; these two reactions are, however, no more than indices to 
important motivations in the hypnotist, some of which we shall attempt 
to describe. 

Pardell (3), in one of the few significant discussions of this problem, 
suggests that “. . . the hypnotist is a person who is willing, and perhaps 
desires, to accept the position of the controlling and omnipotent parent- 
figure and who at the same time is willing, and perhaps desires, to allow 
the patient to satisfy the regressiv e longing that is characteristic in hypnosis” 
(p. 486). This hypothesis is good as i.ir as it goes, and is unquestionably 
confirmed by our data in so far as most of our responding hypnotists 
recognize in themselves an important need, however well or poorly disguised, 
to control other human beings. This need may express itself variously, 
ranging from an overt energetic tyranny (in both hypnotic and nonhypnotir 
situations) to an all-giving position which seeks to control by engendering 
dependence. 

When, however, such strivings are for one reason or another unacceptable 
to the aspiring hypnotist, his anxiety becomes intoleiable and he shortly 
gives up the effort. One of our respondents, a particularly honest and 
self-searching psychoanalyst, says: 

I gave up hypnosis as a regular procedure very early in my career 
because I am aware of the fart that for me personally, it was an unhygienic 
situation. Without elaboration of details, I may now' say that my decision 
to hypnotize a man was motivated ultimately, with almost immediate aware- 
ness, by some almost sadistic impulse to dominate him and with the female, 
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the comparable situation manifested itself in the form of an erotic impulse. 
In my emotional economy therefore I have to look upon hypnosis as an 
acting-out with implications ramifying beyond oven the aware phenomena 
which I have stated. 

It is of incidental interest that Freud’s own reminiscences suggest that 
he abandoned hypnosis in part because the procedure made him uncomfor- 
table. His feeling that . . such treatment savored of injustice and vio- 
lence” (1, p. 66) came after he watched a particularly tyrannical session 
conducted by Bernheiin in 1899. 

Another of oui psychiatrist informants, who strokes as one of the infantile 
components of the wish to hypnotize the need for a magical omnipotence, 
adds rather wryly: . . but we must not forget that such motives un- 

doubtedly play an important role in the initial decision to become a phy- 
sician at all, and certainly in the specialty choice of psychiatry. The only 
trouble is that with the use of hypnosis this all becomes so naked.” It 
is precisely this “nakedness”— -made doubly so in recent years by the de- 
liberate introspectiveness of analytically trained workers that has had cer- 
tain imjiortant influences on the technique of induction itself. Whereas 
the classical hypnotist like Bernheiin (or the stage hypnotist! apparently 
felt no embarrassment at such overt tyranny as lias been described, the 
average young psychiatrist or psychologist today cannot allow hitflsclf such 
liberties, and usually tries to reassure his patient that the whole procedure 
is extremely “rational,” if not cut and dried: in this way he tries to out- 
maneuver his own unconscious, artS to make palatable to himself that 
part of his motivation which is essentially infantile and which he could 
probably not tolerate in its nakedness. With a few notable exceptions, 
the obviously theatrical “Svengali’ approach has vanished from the pro- 
fessional scene; this is in keeping with the temper of the times which 
demands “rational magic” and regards as amusing a Svengali who is trying 
to be frightening. 

We indicated earlier that it is far from complete to sum up the un- 
conscious motivation of the hypnotist as “the w r ish to be an omnipotent 
parent-figure who allows the patient to satisfy regressive longings.” We 
would like to add to this the hypnotist's more deeply hidden wish to 
satisfy such regressive longings in himself; this he can do via an identification 
with his hypnotic subject. It is difficult to document this crucial aspect 
of the structure of the hypnotist, because it cannot be both adequately 
disguised and at the same time persuasively discernible. We are sufficiently 
convinced, however, of the importance of the hypnotist’s unconscious re- 
gressive yearnings to have built our theory of “the psychology of the hypnotic 
relationship” in part on this assumption. 

The question now T inevitably arises: are there not numerous professional 
undertakings characterized by the wish to be magically omnipotent and 
yet (by identification) regressively satisfied? Indeed there arc. This means 
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then that far from having arrived at any pattern of motives which are 
specific for the structure of the hypnotist, we have outlined only a scaffold- 
ing. We have some important hints from our data as to what some of 
the other ingredients are, but only hints. 

For example, it is our impression that just as our good hypnotic subjects 
have a histrionic “.streak” in their personalities, so do our good hypnotists. 
In recent years this ingredient has all but disappeared in the observable 
induction technique of most professional woikers, with a few exceptions, 
for reasons we have already indicated. Nonetheless, the frank discussions 
offeied by our informants strongly suggest a vivid interest in the high 
drama of hypnosis (“. . . it is always a good show”) and a sense of par- 
ticipating with the subject in a kind of game or play. It is no accident, 
we believe, that the reports describing the experience of hypnotizing so 
often include comparisons to theatiical situations; for instance; 

. . . regal ding ihe use of the word ‘seductive” to describe the experience 
of hypnosis: I think of it only in terms of the situation and not that 
it is the subject who is being seductive, 1 tend to think of seduction 
or of my beinar seduced in terms of artful seduction, in contrast w'ith 
attack or open offer; ] think of it in terms of someone so setting a stage 
that I movt about as though 1 were tin hero of the pit rr while really , 
as / might lattr distoier, I was only a stiaight man for the ual star. 

There are many interesting aspects to this statement. Not only does 
it contain the sense of a somewhat contrived or staged situation; it includes 
also an overtone of the profound (though usually hidden) passivity of 
the hypnotist who while “running the show” may actually feel himself 
to be “only a straight man.” Indeed, the above statement taken by itself 
might easily be thought to be a notation from the subject, not the hypnotist. 
Although there is certainly a tremendous range of histrionic quality in 
our hypnotist grouj>- with the flamboy mt “ham” at one end, whose routine 
technique is close to that of the average stage hypnotist, and the restrained, 
modest, mattcr-of-fact “scientist” at the other- we have considerable ma- 
terial which suggests that, in one form or another, the hypnotist does 
enjoy the role-playing which the hypnotic relationship necessarily involves. 

Yet another factor which seems important is the particular attachment 
to, and in the gifted hypnotists, the social talent for, talking; they seem 
to have what has been properly called “a gift for gab.” Many of our 
good hypnotists savor speech quite consciously, particularly their own, are 
highly articulate individuals in nonhypnotic situations, and on the whole 
seem to do a good deal of talking whether or not they are hypnotizing 
anybody. We have speculated whether this form of “orality” in our hypnotist 
group is the reverse side of the orality we have mentioned in our good 
hypnotic subjects. 

Finally, several of our informants have sharpened for us an issue which 
has seemed to us extremely important in the choice of psychiatry as a 
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profession generally, but which becomes particularly clear in the hypnotic 
relationship: this is the paradoxical need for simultaneous intimacy and 
distance. One man, a psychoanalyst, writes: 

1 always felt in doing hypnosis that I was keeping the patient at arm’s 
length. Despite many qualities of psychologiral closeness it felt nevertheless 
to me like an arbitrary interdiction ... or a qualitative block in communi- 
cation. It is perfectly true that it allows me to pull some stops which 
I would never do without it, but this still has a quality of play-acting. 
It sometimes is enjoyable as such and one might say it was a sincere 
performance, but nevertheless a performance. . . 

Another informant, also an analyst, having expressed much the same 
sentiment, adds however: 

... yet is this really so different from the curious situation where I 
sit behind iny analysand who is supine and thus symbolically ‘‘helpless,” 
who has to tell me his most intimate thoughts and feelings and to whom 
in this controlled and circumscribed situation [italics ours] 1 react with 
intimate feeling and (omment — and to whom a few seconds later I behave 
in a somewhat cool and professional manner as he leaves my office? 1 

From the last comment, taken together with other material which we 
do not have permission to quote, it has seemed to us that the need to 
establish a close and even “merging” relationship with anothqj 1 human 
being is kept in strict and thus “safe” bounds for the psychotherapist 
by the professional rules of the practice of psychotherapy, whether or not 
he practices hypnosis; but that in those who choose to specialize in hypnosis, 
this paradoxical necessity to establish closeness, and yet retain firm control 
over the maintenance of necessary psychological distance, is of particular 
importance. 

These few hints leave much indeed to he learned of the structure of 
the hypnotist; yet they are sufficient, added to the extensive material from 
our clinical cases, to allow at least for a general outline of the unconscious 
interplay between hypnotist and subject. 
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Hypnotherapeutic Techniques in a Central 
Asian Community 

<#> 

Ja’Far Hallaji 


During a sojourn in Afghanistan in the spring of 1961, I had the oppor- 
tunity of observing hypnosis among the people of an ancient culture. I 
feel that the following notes on my expriionce may contribute to a knowl- 
edge of the nature of hypnotheiapv in places which have been relatively 
unaffected by modem dexelopments, and hence she'd some light on the 
historical use of this technique. 

The community which I obseived is a semi-monastic one, known as 
Naqshbandi Sufis. 'The cultu e is similar to that of the Yogis of India, 
in that the training of mind and body is stressed, while supernatural elements 
are rigidly excluded in practical work Sufism has, however, a respectable 
literature of transcendental character, and most of the mystical poets of 
the Persian, Turkish and Urdu classical periods were Sufi practitioners. 
Training of the Sufi practitioner is done in secret, given only to selected 
disciples, and it claims to be the only real “occult training.” Its purpose 
is the production of a “perfect man” complete in mind and body. Disciples 
have to prove their fitness by undergoing tests and training. Many Sufis 
are known as “Hakim" (Doctor), meamrig that they have passed through 
a 16-year course in their art. A description of the activities of the Sufi 
doctor or practitioner w ill he the main purpose of this paper. 

In the community which I observed a “clinic” is held each Thursday 
night prior to the group devotions and exercises of the entire body. This 
clinic is composed of 60 devoted practitioners of the Sufi methods. The 
precise method of the training of practitioners for this clinic was not avail- 

The International Journal of Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis, 1962, 10, 271-274. 
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able. The Sufis are opposed to any investigation of their art because official 
medical science has not accepted their activities. They were even reluctant 
to let me observe their methods in the clinic because they feared that 
I might be associated with an official inquiry into Sufi methods. However, 
after these difficulties were overcome, the “Pir Hakim” (Elder Physician), 
a man of about 60 years, accompanied by his six senior practitioners, 
took me to their place of operations. 

The clinic was a large, whitewashed building which contained one large 
room and several smaller ones; the rooms were dimly lighted by oil lamps 
which hung by chains from the roof. In the large room string-bedsteads 
weie arranged against the walls, each covered by a cotton quilt. During 
the particular night on which I was observing, there were 18 male patients, 
ranging in age from approximately 18 to 50. Their ailments included in- 
somnia, headaches, indigestion, lack of appetite, impotence, undefined fears, 
and backache. The patients consisted of Caucasian and Semitic-type 
nomads, farmers and either local residents; most of them appeared to be 
uneducated. 

Each applicant was first seen by the chief and his assistants in one 
of the small rooms and then assigned a bed in the clinic. After the patient 
had been assigned a bed, he lay on his back, with his eyes fixed upon 
one of a number of octagonal moldings. Set in the ceiling, these fholdings 
wen* embellished with a nine-pointed diagram. The chief practitioner and 
his assistants now* visited each bed in turn. While the icst of the group 
maintained a chant of the syllables/“Ya 1IOO, Ya HUKKr, the chief 
passed his hands, held together with palms downward, horizontally over 
the patient. His hands were held about six inches over the patient’s body 
and passed with a rhythmic movement from the eyes to the toes The 
technique thus resembled that of the Mesmerists. An integral part of the 
proceedings was that the chief practitioner rhythmically blew upon the 
patient at a rate of about two breaths a second. It is this aspect of the 
procedure which is responsible for its name, “Chuff" (Biealhing). The 
hypnogenic effect of this technique is probably facilitated by the relaxation 
of the body, the warmth of the room, the patient’s concentration upon 
the diagram, and the occasional interruption of the light when the palms 
are passed across the fac e. 

The subjects appeared to enter a hypnotic state in about six minutes. 
The induction, however, continued for an average of 12 minutes w'ith 
younger patients; in the case of patients over about 40, up to 20 minutes 
was usual. Not all of the patients closed their eyes. Rather, a sharp intake 
of breath and cessation of minor bodily movement generally signalled the 
onset of hypnosis for these patients. However, no attempt was made to 
test for the presence of or depth of hypnosis. 

After the long period needed to deal thus with each of the 18 patients, 
the party of practitioners sat dow r n on a bench in the middle of the 
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loom while more lights were brought. Tea was now served to the operators, 
and for half an hour, conversation in low tones with me was permitted. 
I was assured that the patients were now unconscious, although no verbal 
suggestions of sleep had been given. The practitioners also informed me 
that the patients had not known what the nature of the treatment would 
be before coming to the clinic because all patients who had ever been 
treated here were cautioned when first interviewed that they should not 
repeat to anyone, on pain of a recurrence of their malady, the form which 
the therapy took. 

At the end of this half-hour jxTiod, the practitioners again visited each 
case in turn. A small gong was beaten once near the patient's head. If 
he did not stir, the chief, reading the symptoms from a piece of paper, 
informed him that the curative powers of “ Baraka ” (Impalpable Force) 
were entering him, would continue to work in him, were curing him in 
every possible way, and would complete the cure before he woke up. This 
was repeated five times. During this phase of the procedure, the chief 
made two occult references. The first was that the clinic was 44 Haykal-i - 
Khaab" (The Temple of Sleep), and the other w^as that the healing took 
place by viituc of curative power transmitted through the sanctity of the 
founder of the Order of Sufis, Sheikh Bahauddin Nakshbund. 1 

If, however, the patient did stir or move when the gong sounded, he 
was told that at the end of the proceedings he should rouse himself and 
return the following Thursday evening for further treatment; he was in- 
structed to lie still meanwhile until the proceedings were finished. Of the 
total, two patients were evidently not in hypnosis. 

All were eventually awakened by being shaken by the shoulder and 
by being told to arouse themselves. 1 hey then kissed the hand of the 
chief and were sent to another building where they were fed and allowed 
to stay until morning. The following day the patients were again examined 
for symptoms, and 15 claimed that they were cured. The 16th, the case 
of impotence, withheld judgment as to his state of health until his return 
to his \ illage. 

According to an informant, the two unsuccessful eases were subsequently 
hypnotized. It is stated that their maladies — -insomnia and migraine — were 
at that time banished. 

The Sufi method of tieatmcnt .seems to differ fiom most other religious 
healing methods in certain respects. Despite the fact that the practitioners 
are viewed as holy men, 1 observed no Sufi propaganda being offered 
to the patients. The practitioners themselves maintain that their method 
of cure differs from techniques of faith healing such as the orthodox Islamic 

1 It may be mentioned hen* (a) that the idea of the Sleep Temple could have 
been transmitted through the Greek culture which once had a stronghold in 
Afghanistan, and (h) that Bahauddin is a historical figure who is widely 
reputed to have had curative powers. 
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in the sense that the patients are not expected to have faith that they 
will be cured by the treatment. Further, although one might expect that 
the practitioners would receive some kind of payment for their services, 
they accepted rio gifts beyond the amount of food which could be held 
in the palm of one hand. 2 

According to the chief practitioner, cases of cancer, tuberculosis and 
poisoning had been successfully treated by Sufi methods, though it was 
sometimes necessary to hypnotize a patient as many as 300 times before 
effecting a cure. It was also claimed that numerous referrals to the Sufi 
method had been cases which defied treatment by physicians trained in 
the West. 

As far as could Ire ascertained, there w r as no knowledge of hypnosis as 
used in the West and no member of the community had any knowledge 
of any foreign language other than Persian. The books in their library 
were exclusively classical ones or poetry. The chief practitioner claimed 
that the Sufi method of treatment originated in the 12th centra y hut 
had been used for many centuries prior to that by certain Sufi “masters.' M 
This hypnotic technique of treatment is claimed to ha\o been brought 
to Afghanistan by a family of descendants of the prophet Mohammed.*' 1 
This claim may he somewhat substantiated by the historical incident in 
620 A.D., in which Mohammed placed his son-in-law and companion, Ali 
(subsequently the Fourth Caliph), into a trance and was able to withdraw 
without pain a fragment of a lance which was embedded in his thigh. 

The mandate to teach the technique is still held bv the Hashemite* 
family (of which Mohammed was a member), and the present chiefs who 
maintain this mandate 1 are the three senior male members of the family: 
the Princes Ikbal Ali Shah, Idrics Shah, and Omar Ali Shah. Their hypnotic 
knowledge and power thus can he seen as deri\ing from three sources: 
that they are Sufi practitioners which gives them the curative power of 
Bahauddin, that they are tribal chiefs, and that they are Sayeds, descendants 
of Mohammed. 


* The tnonomy tenters around agrimltuie, sheep laisinir, and some 

cropping of fmit and nut* 

'Tlie tribal chiefs of this aiea of Afghanistan are descendants of this family, 
and the right to the title of tribal chief is hereditary. 
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Sequelae fro Hypnofric Induction with Special 
Reference to Earlier Chemical Anesthesia 1 


Josephine R. Hilgard , Ernest R. Hilgard , 
and Martha Newman 


The effects of hypnotic induction include both intended and unintended 
behavior, and it is the unintended, unexpected consequences of hvpnosis 
that we are considering. The unpicduted aftereffects oi hvpnosis have* 
both scientific* and practical interest, the scientific interest lying in the 
light that is thiown upon lie meaning to the subject ol the hypnotic 
interaction, tire practical interest in the precautions that are needed in 
the use of hypnosis in the laboratory and in psychotherapy in order to 
protect the participant fiom disturbing consequences of such partic ipation. 
Some transient symptoms following experiments in hypnosis with a not trial 
non-patient population of university students (10) led us to examine the 
sequelae reported within a sample of 220 non-patient university S s ( 1 1 \ 
males and 106 females), over two years ( lOlft 1060). 

Journai of \i kuhs wdMium 1 )i sr asi , Vol Hi 1 % I , pp 161 47H Copyright 
© 1961, The Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore 1 , Md , l S A 

1 Laboratoiv of Human Development and Departments of Psychiatry and 
Psychology, Stanford l T rmcrsitv, Stanford, California The laboratory of 
Human Development was established under a grant from the Fold Foundation. 
The program in hypnotic research has been continued with the aid of the 
Roliert ( 3 . Wheeler Foundation and the National Institute of Mental Health 
(Grant No M-38W. Appreciation expressed to our colleagues for the use 
of data collected by a number of staff members and assistants, in addition to 
ourselves. 
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Earlier Reports 

Before turning to om own data we wish to review some of the earlier 
findings concerning the unintended consequences of hypnosis Possible 
dangers in the use of hypnosis, paiticulaily when practiced by amateurs 
and by static hvpnotists, ha\e been noted for a long time. For example, 
Schultz (27), on the basis of a questionnaiie studs, uncovered 100 cases 
of health-damaging consequences of hypnosis, including such aftereffects as 
headaches, tremor, and neurotic and psychotic symptoms. 

Most of the reports more recently published have addiessed themselves 
to the sequelae of hypnotic therapy. Brcnman and Gill ( \) , reviewing 
pertinent studies, including that of Schultz, believed the dangers of hypno- 
therapy to have been exaggerated. They concluded: “It would appear that 
in general the actual dangers of employing hypnosis are slight when the 
fundamentals of responsible interpersonal relationships are observed by the 
hypnotherapist; but there is a contraindication when the patient is on 
the verge of a psychosis” ( 1 , p. 90) . 

Their later experience indicated marked success in symptom alleviation 
through direct suggestion: “Our experience with this technique since oui 
last published summing up of its applications was largely restricted to 
soldiers complaining of circumscribed symptoms of recent origin . . . Thus 
our reeords contain many examples of short periods of treatment of men 
in a veterans hospital (10 to 15 hours) wheie by direct suggestion various 
psychosomatic symptoms have disappeared" ( 7, p 310 1 . 

They mention no undesirable sequelae. Unfortunately, no systematic 
studies or ease reports on this material arc available. 

Those who have emphasized some disastrous consequences of hypno- 
therapy (c.g., 21-24) have usually cited cases of severely ill patients, often 
with symptoms of varied kinds and of long duration, commonly (but by 
no means always) treated by incompetent therapists. The large number 
of successful cases without reported sequelae, and a few striking eases 
of damaging consequences, suggest that the present impressionistic sum- 
maries need to be supplemented by more precise definition of the total 
group of patients studied and the natuie of the aftereffects when such 
occur. 

Consequences in the period after leaving hypnosis are particularly relevant 
to the present study. Most of the cases icportcd are based upon tin removal 
of svmptoms through suggestions given under hypnosis that the symptoms 
will disappear; thus the loss of the symptom is essentially the carrying 
out of a post-hypnotic suggestion. Danger lies in the substitution of some 
other symptom for the one removed, a symptom that the patient can 
handle less well than the original. Appropriate statistics are difficult to 
locate. Extreme cases come to attention and are reported, but there is 
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no way of knowing how representative they are. A handful of such cases 
can be quite impressive; even one case is enough to warn that care must 
be exercised in psychotherapy, hypnotic or otherwise. Some cases reported 
over the last few years arc listed in Table 1 ; details about these cases 
are insufficient to show more than that some patients treated for their 
symptoms by hypnosis developed much more severe symptoms at some 
later time, whatever the ultimate course of their illnesses. Most of the 

TABLE 1 

REPORTED ADVERSE SEQUEl Ah lO SYMPTOM R! MOV A I THROUGH HYPNOSIS 


Subject 

Original Symptom 

Reltn ed 

Mott Seme l<atei 
Symptom * 

Reported by 

38-yr. Female 

Neurodennatitis 

Acute schizophrenia 

Joseph et al. (13) 

49-yr. Female 

Choreiform spasms 

Many substituted 

Seitz *29) 

39-yr. Female 

and jerking move- 
ments 

Bulimia (weight, 32S 

symptoms, includ- 
ing nausea and 
vomiting 

Depressed anil sui- 

Seitz (28) 

41 -yr. Male 

lbs. ) 

Parkinsonian tremor 

cidal when most 
symptom-free 
Murderous impulses 

Seitz (28) 

Male 

following atti nipt 
to stt am?le boss 
Phantom-limb pain 

when most symp- 
tom-free 
Schr/o-alfective 

Rosen (21, 23) 

Male 

Severe leg pain 

psychosis 

Depressive reaction 

Rosen (22) 

Malt- 

Abdominal pain 

Judged to b< suicidal 

Rosen (22) 

41 -yr. Male 

Fear of Hying; 

risk 

Personality decom- 

Melrhnan (17) 

30 f yr. 

Oompul.si\e smoking 

pensation, hos- 
pitalized 

Overeating replaced 

Rosen (21) 

Female 

Male 

Back pain following 

by alcoholism 
( loinmitted suicide a 

Rosen (21) 

Female 

laminectomy 

Generalized pruritus 

week after symp- 
tom loss 

Sexual desire for and 

Rosen (21) 

Adoleseent 

Spasmodic torticollis 

homicidal rage 
against lover who 
deserted her 

Overt homosexuality 

Rosen (21 ); Rosen 

male 

Female 

Obese, hypnotized for 

Paranoid about phy- 

and Bartemcier 
(24) 

Rosen and Barte- 


weight loss and 

sician who delivered 

meier (24) 

Male 

delivery 

Numbness in one arm 

her under unevent- 
ful hypnosis 
Schizophrenic 

Rosen and Barte- 

45-yr. Female 

Continuing back 

psychosis 

Paranoid psychosis 

mrier (24) 
Teitel (30) 


symptoms after 
injury 


* 1 hr moil severe symptom latrr irporird m not ncccMarily the final tr>mpiom; occasionally thrrr was 
complete recover v, and in other rases a return to the original symptom relieved the more serious path* 
ojogy ; in still other rases, the final outcome is unreported. 
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cases had a fairly Jong history of illness, and the complaint that brought 
them to hypnosis was but one among many; this complaint was usually 
a form of psychosomatic or related symptom, and the most commonly 
reported severe symptoms that developed later were those of psychotic 
states. The presumption is that many of these patients would have revealed 
psychotic tendencies had careful histories been taken; symptom removal 
in patients on the verge of psychosis can deprive such patients of a major 
area of ego defense, and is ill-advised. 

It may be noted that similar results art' reported for non-hypnotic thera- 
pies directed toward symptom removal. Thus Penman (20) showed that 
new and occasionally severe symptoms can result when tic douloureux is 
tieated by alcoholic injections in the ganglia to relieve the pain; Saul 
and Bernstein ( 2 r ) j reported that chronic weeping was converted to urticaria 
by threatened hospital commitment, without hypnosis; Menninger (18) 
described a patient in whom a successful gastrectomy for peptic ulcer was 
followed by suicide because the painful symptom could no longer mask 
a depiessive tendency. 

In order not to combine various aftereffects that have different origins 
and diflerent meanings, we need to differentiate sequelae that are related 
to different phases of the hypnotic process. Unexpected behavioi may occur 
in the induction phase, in the established state (either spontaneously or 
following some specific kind of suggestion), or after leaving hypnosis (spon- 
taneously, or in relation to post-hypnotic suggestions). To anticipate some 
of our material at this point, we found that there may be some effects 
after the hypnotic session is over among those Ss who have not entered 
at all deeply' into the* trance state*. The* nature of the hypnotic interaction 
is such that significant conflicts can he* manifested at any phase, with 
varied meanings depending upon S s history, personality dynamics, and ex- 
pectations about hypnosis. While we are concerned primarily with the 
sequelae occurring after S leave's the hypnotic session, we shall illustrate 
some of the other effects to k<*<*p our results in context. 

Scnne kinds erf emotional outburst, and occasionally bizarre physical 
posturing, are reported as accompanying the* initial attempted induction, 
particularly on the part of patients coming for treatment (7, 26). These 
effects, common among neurotic patients, are very rare in our non-patient 
student population; we have seen only two instances of crying (male *Ss) 
within the samples studied thus far, and have had none involving fainting, 
exaggerated breathing or tachycardia, although we have seen these reactions 
in other cases under other circumstances. 

Various unexpected or unsuggested effects are rejxirted within the estab- 
lished state apart from any specific suggestions (5). Changes in body aware- 
ness, in modes of thought, release of emotion, spontaneous motor expression, 
have all been reported, sometimes characterized as alterations in the state 
of the ego (2). Occasionally S goes into a sleeplike state from which 
it is difficult to rouse him ( 12 ) . 
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Specific suggestions within hypnosis may result in the appearance of 
side-effects. Turner (31) reported the case of a 40-year-old secretary who 
participated in an experiment on hypothermia under hypnosis. When the 
suggestion was made that her l>ody was becoming cold she had a heart 
pain and reacted violently to it, clutching at her heart. This appeared 
to be an anginal attack. She recalled how, as a child, she had been caught 
in a blizzard and had nearly frozen to death. The hypnotic suggestion 
of lower body temperature had reintegrated the feelings of this earlier 
experience. 

A post-hypnotic suggestion may also result in symptoms that develop 
when the post-hypnotic suggestion becomes activated. One such rase, de- 
scribed as a miniature psychotic storm, was icported by Brickner and Kubie 
(3; as the accompaniment of a simple post-hypnotic suggestion that pro- 
duced a supeiego conflict. 

In summary, various things happen within induction, in the established 
hypnotic state, and after hypnosis, some ol which can and some of which 
cannot be accounted for diiectly on the basis of the suggestions the hypnotist 
gave the subject or patient. When theupy is invoked, the dynamics of 
the therapy are superimposed on the dynamics of the hypnosis, and there 
is no way short of further investigations to determine what to assign to 
hypnosis and what to assign to the' therapeutic intervention. Careful studies 
are needed in which entire samples of subjects or patients are studied 
with the necessary controls to determine and to tmdci stand the effects 
that arc attributable to hypnosis itself. 


Sequelae within a Non-Patient Sample of 
Students 


The student sample 1 studied consisted of a run-of-the-mill selection from 
students enrolled in introductory psychology at Stanford University. They 
served in the hypnotic experiments as part of the course requirement that 
called for participation in experimentation for a given number of hours; 
while the 5s thus “volunteered,” they did so under a kind of social pressure 
that produced a sample quite different horn that produced by those w f ho 
seek out hypnotic experiences for their novelty, or who come for 
hypnotherapy. 2 

Our present study departs from the hypnotherapy group of cases in 
two major ways. First, the experiments did not involve therapy. What 


*We have also a true “volunteer” sample from the student body, replying to 
an invitation to hypnosis that appeared in the student newspaper. This sample 
differed strikingly from that enlisted under the arrangements of laboratory 
participation for course credit; the difference between the laboratory sample 
and those who come for hypnotherapy is an inference from the experience of 
others, and is not based upon a sample in our laboratory. 
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belongs to hypnosis is therefore separated from what belongs to treatment 
for symptoms. Second, enduring posthypnotic suggestions were not made 
to S , as is usually the case in symptom removal. When sequelae do occur, 
therefore, they are not appearing in combination with directly suggested 
|iost-hypnotir phenomena. 

All Ss had follow-up interview's within a day or two of the hypnotic 
induction; in addition, we invited all Ss to report back if there were 
aftereffects that they noticed later. When sequelae were reported, Ss w r eic 
seen again in biief psychotherapy (usually non-hypnotic). Examples of 
comments by those whom we have classed as having disturbing sequelae 
include: “I was ‘in a fog 1 for one hour.” “Things weie ha/y and vague 
for four hours/’ Another S continued to be drowsy, felt ill the night 
after the first induc tion, and returned the next day in a state of acute 
anxiety over continuing the experiments. 1 

The cases w'ho reported any aftereffects attributed to the hypnotic induc- 
tion or the hypnotic experience are sununai ized in Table 2. The 17 cases 
located among the 220 represent 7.7 per cent of the total; of these, only 
five (2.3 per cent of the total) had sequelae that were intense for a 
few hours, at most for several weeks; none persisted. No reaction was 
of psychotic intensity. The results in this student population support the 
view' that, while a routine experience of hypnosis is generally harmless, 
the experimenter (or therapist) should he alert for possible aftereffects. 
It should he noted again that our experiments did not imoke treatment 
(hence no symptom removal), and no jrost -hypnotic suggestions were given 
that w'ere not removed before S left the* hypnotic session. Thus, precautions 
were taken against sequelae, and yet some occurred. 

'fable 2 fields several items of information beyond the frequency of 
sequelae. For one thing, the relationship of the sequelae to depth of hypnosis 
achieved is very slight. While three of five of the more profound reactions 
were among more highly susceptive £s. two of these reactions were among 
only slightly susceptible ones, as measured by scores on the Stanford Hypnotic 
Susceptibility Scale.* 1 Headaches were reported more often and dreams were 
reported equally often by the less susceptible Ss. For this reason vve have 
attributed such sequelae to the interaction of induction, rather than to 
the experience of the established hypnotic state, although the distinction 
cannot be kept sharp, especially for the more susceptible Ss. Finally, we 
have included a column showing the tendency for a high proportion of 
those reporting sequelae to hypnosis induction to have had an unusual 

“ We wish to express our gratitudr to those students whose willingness to partic- 
ipate with us in this quc<t for the causes of their varying reactions to hypnosis 
and whose thoughtfulness in the course of that search made this study possible 
* The value of using a calibrated scale of hypnotic susceptibility in studies of 
this kind is evident. Later cases confirm the findings here — that some very 
slightly susceptible subjects have appreciable aftereffects. The scale, with 
normative data, is given in Weitzenhoffer and Ililgard (32). 
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reaction to chemical anesthesia associated with sundry as a child By an 
unusual reaction is meant struggling the repoit of icquiung an excessive 
amount of anesthetic, extieinolv disturbing headaches and nausea after 
coming out of the anesthetic Because this finding lends itseli to statistical 
study, we shall present it fiist before tinning to some ol the case material 
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Information on childhood experience with < hemic al anesthesia was available 
for 125 subjects The reaction was scored on a fi\c -point scale, and only 
those stoied at the top of the scale were considered to have had a discordant 
reaction to the anesthetic This gioup turned out to include 26 of the 
125 subjects The idationship of sequelae to hypnosis is shown in Table 
3 Of the 26 cases repoiting extreme; reactions to chemical anesthesia as 
a child, ten (38 per ccntj reported some sequelae to hypnotic induction; 
of the 99 cases reporting more usual reactions to anesthesia as a child, 
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five (five per cent) reported sequelae to hypnotic induction. Or, stated 
the other way around, ten of 15, or two-thirds of those with hypnotic 
sequelae for whom the information on anesthesia was available, had had 


TABLE 3 

SEQUELAE TO HYPNOTIC INDUCTION AS RELATED TO CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCE WITH 
CHEMICAL ANESTHESIA 


Sequelae to Hypnosis 

Discordant Reaction to 


Chemual Anesthesia 

None 

Some 

Total Cases 

High 

16 

10 

26 

Low or None 

94 

5 

99 


110 

15 

125* 


* Excluding irtwcinrvrr uncsihct»/ftl and thosr foi vUiom infoiniatmn uas* lacking. 

x -* if) 4, f> < .001 


unusual reactions to anesthesia as childien, v\hile with those who repoited 
no sequelae to hypnosis, only one in seven had had unusual reactions 
to anesthesia as a child. This relationship, which is statistically significant 
(p = .001 ), appears to deserve further study. 


Case Material 
✓ 

A statistical finding such as the nonchance iclationship between 
struggling under ether and sequelae to hypnosis, alerts the investigator 
to search for die circumstances that bridge these events. The process is, 
of course, a cyclic one, for it was case material in the fust place that 
led to the statistical analysis. In the end, the situation will be explained 
if the findings permit convincing predictions about those most likely to 
show' sequelae. All students reporting any symptomatology, however minor, 
were seen by one of us (JRH), with interviews lasting from a single session 
to five sessions. Therapeutic work was directed toward understanding the 
reaction to hypnosis in the larger context of the student's personality which 
made such a reaction possible. While the prevalence of disturbances of 
any magnitude was slight, we believe it incumbent upon those experimenting 
with hypnosis to have available psychotherapeutic resources as a protection 
both to S and to the scientific enterprise. We shall now present six cases 
that indicate more clearlv than does a statistical summary just what is 
going on. Three of these illustrate the direct relationship established between 
hypnosis and chemical anesthesia: the others show* a variety of symptoms 
with a variety of antecedents. Because some of the Ss are still in college, 
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they are not described in detail in order to avoid identification. We have 
tried to serve the cause of scientific inquiry b) giving salient facts pertinent 
to the hypnotic situation, while saleguaiding individual confidences. To 
some extent this restriction has operated as a limiting factor in our dis- 
cussions of the cases to follow . 5 


Case l 

JOE, WITH THREE HEADACHES IN HIS LIFE 

The relationship between the sequelae and eailier anesthetic experiences 
first came to our attention in an intmiew with Joe two dajs after his 
hypnotic sessions. Joe reported: “I ha\e had only thiee headaches in my 
life. Two of these followed operations and the other followed the last 
time I was hypnotized/’ 8 The first operation, at the age of six, was a 
tooth extraction for which he was given gas; the second, at the age of 
9, was a tonsillectomy undei ether. He icpoited that while on the operating 
table he could '‘still heat them counting at 30/’ and they gave him “three 
times as much ether as they had planned to/’ As he put it, "I wasn’t 
struggling; I just wanted to watch.” It is not suiprising to Irani that 
Joe was not a veiy susceptible hypnotic ,S\ He scotcd at the 28th centile 
on both days of attempted hypnosis, passing three of the 12 tests on each 
of the days, only those tests commonly passed on the basis of walking 
suggestion. After the first day of attempted hypnosis he felt groggy for 
13 minutes. After the second day he 1) had a severe headache w'hich, 
although it lasted only 13 minutes, was shaiply penetrating between the 
temples, “like a needle stuck between them"; 2) felt extremely disorganized 
for three hours, and 3) was amnesic most of the day: “If someone asked 
my name, I'd have to stop and figure ... I couldn’t even remember 
what was wrong with my car which was being repaired.” These symptoms 
are interesting in terms of the last hypnotic instructions, one suggesting 
that S would be amnesic for his own name, and another suggesting that 

“The names are, of course, pseudonyms. Foi convenience in referring to the 
cases they are numbered in cnnsctuJw order Three of the cases are rep- 
resented in lable 2, Case 1 being Case O in the table, Cases 2 and 3 being 
Cases N and C, rcspec tivrly The other three cases are from the same student 
body and were initially tested in the same way, but they did not come to the 
laboratory as part of the same experimental groups, and are therefore not 
part of the statistically defined sample. 

“Another case made a similar direct and unsolicited connection between an 
isolated earlier experience (non-anesthetic, however) and a headache after 
hypnosis This was a female S , whom we shall call Irma, who said, “I have 
had only two headaches in my life, one when I was suffering with high 
temperature when I had polio, the other after the first hypnotic session.” 
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he be amnesic for the preceding tests. Joe passed neither of these tests 
at the time (i.e., his memory was excellent) . 

In the course of the interview Joe was asked w'hether he could think 
of any reason why, after being so little hypnotized, he had had such an 
extensive after-reaction. He was thoughtful: U I usually am in control. I 
wanted very much to be hvpnoti/ed. Perhaps I wanted to be hypnotized 
enough that when there was no one forcing me I slipped into it. I have 
a notorious history: if anyone forces rue, I wont, or I do the opposite 
I would have liked to do the hypnotizing mvself, w'ith no one forcing 
me into it . . . In childhood, I could produci a similar state in myself 
by concentrating ... 1 was an only child; we made many moves so that 
I often didn’t have friends to play with. When I was alone, I'd experiment 
I could think so hard that the noises outside would sound distant. I called 
it self-hypnosis. I also experimented with how 1 felt under drugs." 

We see in this unusually lucid statement intense, conflicting motivation: 
a strong desire to experience hypnosis, and an antipathy to force from 
outside authority. Joe later amplified his statements about his doing nothing, 
or doing the opposite when his parents told him to do something; even 
if he knew quite well that the opposite way was very had for him, lie 
would go ahead. 

Let us turn now to a brief description of Joe's reactions to anesthesia. 
With the gas at age* six he experienced disorganization, people spinning 
around, coming (loser or going further away : afterward he had a headache 
for 21* hours. As already mentioned, he required three times the usual 
amount of ether tor the tonsillectomy at age nine, and the seventy of 
his subsequent symptoms may be related to this excessive dosage: felt 

really had for two days. I felt the aftereffects of the anesthetic for three 
days more upset stomach, headache, and couldn’t see well.*’ The year 
before hypnosis he had had another anesthetic experience, this time with 
IVntothal Sodium in (cmnection with oral surgery; after this he had no 
headache, but slept for 24 hours. 

When asked if he could think of reasons why his reaction to anesthesia 
arid hypnosis might be similar, Joe replied that it was . . not wanting 
to lose control, my love of freedom.” We suggest that this statement focuses 
the present conflict as it did the earlier conflict over the anesthesia. Is 
there also an clement of redintegration? Does the subrnissivenesx demanded 
by hypnosis remind S of the submissiveness demanded by the operations 
when he was a child? The fear and conflict, the marked reactions of 
headache and disorganization of those days were very likely reinstated by 
gross similarities between the two situations. 

Joe’s is essentially a struggle over induction (*‘to be or not to bo hypno- 
tized”), and his post-hypnotic symptoms stern from this phase of the hyp- 
notic process. 
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Case 2 

HOWARD AND THE FANTASIED GIANT HYPODERMIC SYRINGE 

A dramatic illustration of the actual reliving of an earlier experience 
with chemical anesthesia was provided by one male S who had an 
anxiety reaction after his first experience with hypnosis severe enough that 
a few minutes after leaving the laboratory he came back for help. He 
was reassured by one of us (ERH), and an appointment was made for 
follow-up interviewing by another (JRH). No additional sequelae wcic 
reported, but in the later interview S gave an account of what had happened 
within hypnosis. 

How r ard said he came to hypnosis with an attitude of great skepticism 
but no uneasiness. To him it was all “hocus-pocur.” The female hypnotist, 
Mrs. M, helped him overcome his skepticism much more than he had 
ever intended, and he found himself feeling extremely drowsy. What 
tiouhled him most: “I kept seeing a tolling fonn like you would experience 
if you had been washed under a huge wa\e. A blackish, cslindiical form, 
vaguely cylindrical. The cylinder was always in this direction [S 
demonstrated!, swilling, rotating on its axis, these grays and black mixing. 
Tumbling, rolling, as though being lolled cm a wa\c.” He showed the 
si/e of the cylinder, which was about one and one-half feet long or possibly 
more. After describing the cylinder, he said suddenly that he had forgotten 
to tell Mrs. M that he was still drowsy after she told him to wake up . 

Later, in reply to the routine questions about anesthesia, S told of having 
broken a leg in a fall at age 13. In the course of having the fractuie 
set he had had two hypodermics. He had perceived the first syringe 
as of normal si/e, and the injec tion had produced only dots on the ceiling 
and a swimming sensation bc-lorc his ep*s. He had needed an additional 
amount. This second syringe he recalled perceiving as a “syringe tw'o feet 
long and six inches in diameter. The last thing I could remember.” The 
hands holding the syringe weie distorted in si/e --very large. When Howard 
was asked if there were any parallels in the hypnotic experience, he men- 
tioned the “cylindrical body ... it was * 'timely in the same position, slop- 
ing down towards me/’ Quite surprised as he continued the comparison, 
he concluded that the cylinder he saw r in hypnosis was the same size as 
he had perceived the second hypodermic needle: “Both were about 2 feet 
long. I w'as on my back and only saw' it . . . approximately the same 
proportions . . . approximately the same angle . . . the right end of the 
cylinder was not well defined.” 

In retracing our steps, we find gre^t interest in A”s associations after 
he had first described the cylinder. He noted he had continued to remain 
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drowsy after the hypnosis was over. Was this related to the way he had 
remained drowsy after his experience with the second syringe at age 13? 
He also described the hypnotic cylinder in terms of its tumbling around, 
on and under waves; to denote his state of equilibrium at the time of 
his second injection, he had used the phrase swimming sensation , which 
can so clearly be related to waves. As to both his initial surprise at seeing 
the similarities and his later conviction about the similarities, there is little 
doubt that this was a genuine redin tegrativc experience. Howard’s mother, 
who had been with her son at the time of the operation, confirmed his 
account of the earlier experience when we asfepd her to come in for an 
interview'. 

Part of Howard's conflict which he brought to the anesthesia-operation 
situation and to the hypnosis involved his rejection of outside control. He 
and his mother spoke of his extreme stubbornness. When he came to hypnosis 
he had no intention of being hypnotized. We hypothesize that two cir- 
cumstances changed this picture: 1 ) He found the hypnotist, Mrs. M. 
a warm and motherly person. (As an only child, according to his mother, 
he had been ‘‘petted and spoiled." ) 2) As he relaxed, the hypnotic situation 
received powerful reinforcement from that earlier situation of passivity 
when the second hypodermic had insured his co-opeiation. As the visual 
image of this syringe recurred he relived the coercion, with resulting drowsi- 
ness and feelings of panic. 

lire case mentioned earlier, where hypothermia redintegrated an experi- 
ence of neai-fiecving in childhood (31), shows similarities to Howard's. 
One S in our series had a reaction associated with an earlier loss of con- 
sciousness caused by heat exhaustion. Some years before, Ann had experi- 
enced yellow waxes while prostrated with heat. During the h>pnotic experi- 
ence she saw r these same yellow waves but, unlike Turner's case, did not 
relive any change in temperature. 

Case 3 

DOROTHY, WITH flYSTEROID SYMPTOMS AS SEQUELAE 

Dorothy illustrates the spontaneous symptomatology which can ensne 
when motivation for hypnosis is high enough for it to take place in an 
S who ordinarily does not relinquish control. Tire material suggests a relation 
to earlier anesthesia. 

Dorothy showed marked symptoms issuing from her submission in the 
established state: complaints of hysteroid symptoms after hypnosis, including 
occasional dizziness and numbness in arms and legs when lying down. 

As Dorothy participated in some of the advanced tests the hypnotist 
noted that, when he* reached the count of 15, she reacted with nervousness. 
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Afterward, in the interview, she showed confusion as to the counting that 
had actually been done. Asked later about operations, Dorothy replied 
that at age six she had had a tonsillectomy with ether as the anesthetic. 
When she w r as told that she should try to reach a count of 20 she tried 
very hard but “got to 15 or 16, went off and remembered nothing. 1 ’ This 
experience has recurred to her many limes since, how she hied to reach 
20 and got only as far as 15 or 16. She has been told that while under 
the anesthetic she kicked and reacted so violently she had to be held 
down. Her preparation for the tonsillectomy as a child involved no mention 
of the approaching anesthesia; she had waved goodbye gaily to her 
parents- then the advent of the ether took her completely by surprise. 

One of the advanced tests was hand anesthesia. She said that, in hypnosis, 
“anesthetizing my hand was the most \ i\ id of all the experiences.” As 
the hypnotist was testing her hand with pins, she had the thought that 
anesthesia could “spread to my arm, other hand and arm, all over,” Do 
we see here a generalization potential typical of ether anesthesia and not 
of what should have been ( iicumsciihed hand anesthesia? Dorothy, who 
had marked verbal facility, displayed her conflict over anesthesia in still 
another way; she asked the interview'd how to pionounce “anesthetize,” 
saying that though she had used the word many times sin* always stumbled 
over it. 

During the hysterical attack which followed hypnosis by a week or so, 
and which was in some ways 1 elated to it (but with othei piecipitating 
factors also operating), Dorothy said her major symptom was the feeling 
that her hands, arms, legs and mouth were becoming numb and 
anesthetized. We see how these symptoms carry out the thought she had 
had when her hand was anesiheti/ed in hypnosis In the fact that she 
added her “mouth” to the list, do we see some reflection of the earlier 
operation for a tonsillectomy lia the 1 loutlr, and the ether mask which 
covered it? 

This iS\ coming from a home where individual freedom was emphasized 
and where correspondingly less emphasis v\as placed on discipline and con- 
formity. had had a childhood more like our less susceptible .Vs than our more 
susceptible ones. Hypnosis thiew her into conflic t he cause she had to submit to 
authority to have the novel experiences she was always seeking. She* submitted 
and scored above the 90th centile. In describing heiself, Dorothy spontane- 
ously mentioned how she liked to be m control of all situations; “I hate giving 
up leadership, the control . . When asked why, then, she let herself 
submit to the control of tire hypnotist, she replied, “Curiosity. Intense 
curiosity about hypnosis. I wanted to know. In a process of thorough 
investigation, you experience it ” This trait appeared in other situations, 
c.#., if she was curious about mountain climbing she would see to it that 
she climbed the mountain even if it was dangerous and meant some risk 
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to her life. She spoke of her will to do, the ‘Tm going to be hypnotized * 1 
attitude with which she came to hypnosis. At the time she did not visualize 
the degree of loss of control: “Later I realized I didn’t like it.” 

Dorothy idolized and idealized her father, who was a very able, forceful 
person ; she both identified with him and was close to him. She was not 
interested in hoys her own age — they could not “measure up.” In such 
a setting of Oedipal attachment, hysterical symptomatology frequently takes 
place. The hypnotic situation, w'ith its emphasis on the passive role and 
submission to a male hypnotist, mobilized sexual desires as well as defenses 
against them. Conflictual feelings over sex, as well as conflictual feelings 
over control, are reflected in the symptoms of numbness stemming from 
earlier experiences, including that of anesthesia. 

The symptoms closely related to hypnosis were cleared through several 
psychotherapeutic sessions, so that there were no lingering effects of the 
experience with hypnosis. 

Case 4 

MARGARET, WHOSE LATER HALLUCINATIONS REINSTATED THE 
HYPNOTIC SUGGESTIONS 

The fact that a suggestion has berm given under hypnosis, responded 
to (or not responded to), and then removed piioi to the termination 
of the hypnosis does not guarantee that there is no residue from this 
suggestion. Margaret was disturbed the night following Inpnosis by the 
buzzing of a fly that she knew to be hallucinatory, and bv hearing someone 
call her name when no one was near. At the termination of hypnosis 
her memory for all experiences had been reviewed: she had known that 
the fly hallucination was one of the tests, and that in another she had 
been supposed to hear someone calling her name. During the hypnotic- 
session she had reacted to the fly and passed this test, but when she 
was interviewed the next day she had apparently repressed this experience, 
for she insisted she had not reacted at all to the fly . Near the end of 
the hypnotic session she had heard a voice calling her name when the 
hypnotist was counting for her to wake up: “It seemed silly to answer, so 
I didn’t .” 7 Margaret had a need to please others and to fulfill their wishes. 
Her reaction to unfinished business: “I have a guilt feeling if I haven't 
done something I was supposed to do . . . Something must happen if 
it’s supposed to happen.” At the same time she was very reality-oriented, 
and the hallucinatory items threw her into conflict: she reacted to the 
fly, but repressed the memory of having reacted so irrationally; she reacted 

’The post-hypnotic hallucinated voice i.s part of the Friedlander-Sarbin scale 
that was being used in a modified form at the time Margaret was being 
tested (6). 
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reluctantly to hallucinating her name as being called, and failed this test 
in the eyes of the hypnotist. Thus her conflict was over unfinished business, 
over not being able to fulfill the wishes of the hypnotist as to items which 
were ego-alien because of the degree of their unreality. At one point, 
in describing her relations to teachers, she said, “At school, if a teacher 
told me to do something, I had to go home and do it.” Is that essentially 
what she did that night in response to the commands of the hypnotist? 
Perseveration may occur in the midst of such compulsivity. After this inter- 
view, S was hypnotized again, this time by a senior staff member, and 
was told that she had fully completed the job, to her satisfaction and 
to ours. When seen later she had had no return of symptoms/ 


Case 5 

BARBARA, WHO FOUND HFRSELl GROWING SMALLER AS SlIK 
LEFT HYPNOSIS 

Barbara participated in the pre-test of another scale that included an 
age-regression item. She failed to lespond to the suggestion to regress within 
the hjpnotic state but, returning home after the hypnotic session, she sud- 
denly imagined that her bod) was shrinking in si/e. In an inter view the 
next day she described it in the following terms: “I had an actual physical 
sensation of shrinking. It seemed odd that the objects around me stayed 
constant. The change in my si/e was so real that I thought the objects 
should change too.” She had shrunk to about half her actual si/e and 
she frit somehow that the ancles of the roof and other objects around 
her should he viewed through the eyes of a small person; instead, she 
was still looking at the objects around her from the angle of one who 
was tall. She found this shrinkage and incongruity an upsetting experience, 
tried to turn it ofT, and discovered that she could. Then she decided 
it had been so interesting she wondered if she could turn it on again. 
Trying, she immediately became half size. She alternated a few times. 
At the very end she became cii//v and felt some loss of equilibrium. 7'hc 
whole experience lasted about three minutes. 

What thoughts preceded this episode? When S was asked this, she replied 
that, just before this experience occurred, she had been thinking of the 
hypnotist’s question as she finished writing her name. She had been asked 
to write as though she were hack in the second grade: ‘‘He* asked me 
if I had become any smaller. I hadn’t then, but maybe 1 did it later.” 

In this S there w r as a conflict between being very responsible and being 

“Another female student. Ellen, driving her ear home alone from a hypnotic 
session in which, although fully co-operative, she had not shown herself to he 
a very good S was troubled by the voice of the hypnotist talking to her as 
she drove; she slept for several hours after reaching home. 
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a carefree child again. At home, as the protected child of much older 
parents she had been asked to do very little, and much had been done 
for her. Good grades at school in a small community had come easily. 
At college, adjustment had been more difficult, and winning friends and 
making good grades took more effort. She was trying to make that effort 
and to be responsible. At the same time the wish to regress — i.r., to return 
to the easier life of childhood- - was a strong one. The defenses against 
such regression had been built up as S had realized the necessity for 
being on her own. 

In the overall regression demanded by hypnosis, Barbara responded in 
only moderate degree, scoring at the 50th (entile for the test as a whole. 
We believe that the specific demand for age-regression touched her intense 
wish in a way she w r as unable to resist. Hence in her subsequent unconscious 
response to the hypnotist's asking her if she felt smaller, she relived briefly 
her wish to be a little girl again. 

Barbara’s experience represents both perseverative and redintegrative 
processes. The perseverative question (Do you feel smaller?) recurred be- 
cause it had touched on a deep facet of the personality; what was redinte- 
grated was not a specific experience but a way of life* (being a child 
again) . 

Caw 6 

/ 

DICK, WITH PANIC DURING INDUCTION 

The case of redintegration which we report now is of more than average 
interest in our series because of the emotional outburst which occurred 
during the induction phase. Although we catch glimpses of symptomatology 
related to induction in the sequelae that have here been our primary 
concern, we lately see symptoms dining induction in this group of non- 
patient college students. Dick was a member of the special “volunteer” 
sample mentioned earlier. When the hypnosis followed a standard procedure 
with suggestions that the eyes would close, Dick not only closed his eyes 
hut shut them very tightly, became markedly tense and began to shed 
tears. Sighing, moaning, sobbing, clenching his hands into tight fists and 
setting his jaw followed in rapid order. When roused from the state he 
immediately calmed down, associating his reaction to “fear or some sexual 
reaction.” Although the session was carried through to completion with 
his willing co-operation, he was unable to re-enter hypnosis, and failed 
to respond to the hypnotist’s specific suggestions. 

Dick told the interviewer, “I really wanted to he hypnotized. He [the 
hypnotist] says, ‘Relax,’ and I’m tense. I kept thinking, ‘What if this doesn’t 
work . . .’ He says, ‘Your eyes are dosing’ . . . and I felt relief that 
they were closing . But they kept on dosing tighter and tighter ... I 
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thought, I m going to do it.' It was such an intense emotional experi- 
ence.” When the hypnotist asked him what it felt like Dick said he didn’t 
know. One thought was of sex, another was of fear . . . “When you’re 
really frightened.” Dick continued in an associative way to say he used 
to be so frightened of spiders. This hypnotic experience reminded him 
of experiences ‘‘when you’re so frightened you can't move.” 

After further discussion he was asked about times when he had been 
disciplined. As he talked, it was as though a light dawned. The stance 
which he had assumed in hypnosis was like that when he had tensed, 
expecting the blows of his mother. As he sat in the chair in front of 
the interviewer he tensed his face, body and hands the way he always 
had when her blows were about to fall or were falling on him. His eyes 
were closed tightly wdtli the utmost cflort, his |aws set and his hands 
clenched. He tried it several times “Just the wav 1 was in hypnosis,” 
he said in a startled way. He described the beatings: “You stand there, 
you’re really mad, you can onlv get beaten. First would come the tensing. 
I’d be caught in a corner and there’d be no trine to run” As a boy 
S had always tried to tun away, but this usualh had been impossible, 
since his mother w r aited and cornered him. "Hie lather had been a stern 
disciplinarian but did not corner him as his mother did. 

When the inteiviewei returned to Dick's early statement that the hypnotic 
experience reminded him of sex, he was pu//led, and said it had been 
a passing thought he could not explain. In a number of subsequent interviews 
with this S it bee a me clearer that the sadomasochistic relationship between 
parent and child, as reflected in the heatings, was recognized unconsciously 
as combining love and hate. His mother started the severe punishment, 
hut Dick came gradually to be provocative to have this attention, which 
was a major source of her interest. He described the situation w r hen he 
was older: “If my parents told me to do something and I didn’t want 
to, I would say, ‘No.’ They said, ‘Yes I might say, ‘You can hit me 
but I'm not going to do it.’ Then I'd get hit.” 

The induction procedure of being expected to submit to the domination 
of another person while seated in the* corner of a small room reinstated 
a large segment of past experience vis-a-vis authority. With a faithful 
reproduction of reactions to authority s/j »vn as symptoms, this case adds 
to our knowledge of how the induction phase may represent primarily 
a conflictual response to authority. 


Discussion 

Much of the wwk in our laboratory has been guided by a general 
developmental interactive theory (9), according to which w f c have sought 
to show, on the one hand, continuities between early childhood history 
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and what happens in the present within hypnosis, and, on the other, what 
it is about the present hypnotic interaction that results in the phenomena 
we observe. In another series of cases ( 1 1 ) we have shown some of the 
childhood experiences that are conducive to hypnotic susceptibility; some 
similar considerations hear uj>on the occasions for sequelae. As the case 
reports have indicated, sequelae result primarily from conflict between op* 
posing tendencies. Because' the specific aberrant responses are often traceable 
to childhood experiences, we gain some support for the more general theory 
that typical responses within hypnosis may also be traced to experiences 
from childhood. 

Conflicts resulting in sequelae include those that arise in the induction 
phase and those that arise in the established state. Distinguishing features 
of the induction and the established phases have been emphasized by many 
writers (7, 14, 15). Consequences may he found at any time, either w'ithin 
hypnosis or after the session is over, as the above cases have shown. 

The Induction Phase in Rdation to Sequelae: The induction phase 
involves the gradual relinquishing of control to the hypnotist, which brings 
to the fore whatever unresolved problems the* person has with respect to 
authority. If there is some resentment of or resistance to authority, this 
opposes the accepted contract to co-operate with the hypnotist, and the 
resolution of this conflict can take several forms: failure to bf* hypnotized, 
symptoms within induction, or sequelae. The symptoms may arise as redinte- 
grations of childhood experiences of which the circumstances of hypnosis 
serve as reminders; this is one mining of the regressive transference within 
hypnosis. 

Let us examine the kinds of experiences observed within the induction 
phase a little more closely. First, with a non-patient sample of university- 
students the induction phase is usually uneventful. This means either 
that the authority conflicts are not severe, or that the conflict is resolved 
through not becoming hypnotized and without guilt about the failure. Second, 
those who in this population do become disturbed in tire induction phase 
have generally hern shown to be reliving some earlier conflict with authority, 
or some overpowering experience that evokes fear. Among the cases are 
those of the boy who defied authority by not becoming hypnotized, as 
he had defied authority by not going under to a normal dose of ether: 
he then proceeded to have the experience he wanted by hypnotizing himself 
after the session was over. The boy who reacted with clenched fists and 
tears reinstated his defiance and fear of punitive parents A-ho cornered 
him, as he was now cornered by the hypnotist. 

There are many subtle relationships here that call for a more detailed 
theoretical treatment at some later time. Childhood omnipotence becomes 
curbed or handled in various ways, and these resolutions are likely to 
be reflected in hypnotic induction. To some extent the curbs imposed by 
authority within initial induction are situational and not personal, so that, 
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no matter who the hypnotist is, there is a kind of immediate readiness 
to react with familiar patterns— what Macalpino (16) lias called a “trans- 
ference readiness. ’ When the induction phase proceeds without conflict, 
it may have one of several outcomes: if the subject is afiaid of becoming 
passive or submissive, and has no stiong need to become hypnotized, then 
he is comfortable to find that he cannot be hypnotized, it he is unconflicted 
about seeking a passive relationship, he may hoc ome hypnotized and enjoy 
the indulgence of the hypnotists attention: it Ins desire for new experience 
is strong, and he has no doubts about his own poweis, he may turn hypnosis 
into an adventure in which he makes the hypnotist his servant in leading 
him into experiences that transcend the noimal Thus no one kind ol person 
is susceptible or insusceptible to hypnosis, and the hypnotic state does not 
have the same meaning to all hypnoti/able subjects. 

The question can be raised as to why neuiotic patients coming for psycho- 
therapy, in contrast to our group, aie reported to show a high frequency 
of disturbance during induction. Perhaps a conflict is engendered between 
strong motivation to submit for the sake of symptom relief and long-standing 
attitudes against authority. We consider this a possibility, too, in the psychi- 
atric resident group with whom (Jill and Brcnnian (7) woiked. They men- 
tion that emotional reactions were particularly apt to octui in residents 
who were seeking some benefit, such as a psychoanalysis. The motivation 
for hypnosis of these Ss may have been heightened by hope either ol 
help with personal problems, or ol help toward professional advancement 
(psychoanalytic training being at a ptemiiiin ) , this motivation, conflicting 
with their attitudes towaid authoiity, them may have given rise to such 
emotional upsets as crying as they attempted to curb their resentment 
over the submission. In our systematic sampling, students were rarely moti- 
vated by circumstances over and above the credit icteived as a laboratory 
requirement for a definite amount of tune so we were not dealing with 
special pressures to overcome their natural inclinations Mild conflictual 
reactions, instead of showing as responses dining induction, can be post- 
poned and appear afterward in the form ol headaches or di earns. 

As already indicated, some .Vs handle the* «onflict over induction by 
not becoming hypnotized, thus retaining control. Others make a smooth 
transition to the hypnotic state, possibly inrough some kind of dissociation 
or fractionation of the ego. Still others show compromise reactions, of 
which the sequelae we report may be an indication. Sequelae are not 
the only defenses against hypnosis r.g., one boy who reported that at 
age six he had required a double dose of ether also failed his first appoint- 
ment. Another asked innumerable questions of the hypnotist and thereby 
retained control. We reported the case of the boy who reacted by resisting 
hypnosis, but hypnotized himself later, showing mild sequelae. 

We are making the interpretation that the indue tion phase is responsible 
not only for events observed within induction, but also for sequelae that 
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follow rather unsuccessful inductions. For example, the dreams reported 
as an aftermath of hypnosis were frequently those of Ss slightly or, at 
most, moderately hypnoti/ahle. In the two initial sessions no suggestion 
was made to dream during hypnosis or post-hypnotically. For the most 
part the students who related their dreams to hypnosis had these dreams 
on the following night or nights; one S , however, fell asleep after returning 
to his room immediately after hypnosis and had such a vivid dream that 
he came back to the laboratory to tell us about it. The transference and 
regressive features of these dreams are striking, and are consistent with 
the interpretation that the attempted hypnotic induction stirred up early 
conflicts relating to authority (parental) figures. One student began to 
dream again of a dead fathri about whom she had not di earned for 
several years; another dreamed about nearly-forgotten grade-school events. 
Another S reported that a recurrent childhood dream had suddenly re- 
appeared after hypnosis: “I dream that I am blind, but can distinguish 
slight degrees of light around the edges of solid forms. I can't stand up 
and nobody will help me.*' It is interesting to conjecture that any weakening 
of repression would show fust in (beams, because regressive experiences 
are best tolerated there. The highly hypnoti/ahle S % able to tolerate sub- 
mission and regression, does not require a dream to deal with tyhat was 
stirred up in the induction: the less hypnoti/ahle S , resisting hypnosis despite 
his desire to cooperate, is left with unfinished business which may motivate 
the dream. 

The Established Hyfmotu Slate in Relation to Stqinlae: The established 
hypnotic state represents one resolution of the conflicts stirred up in induc- 
tion, and even those who go through a peiiod of disorganization, uncon- 
trolled affect and disorientation may achieve a new and satisfactory integra- 
tion within the established state. This is described by (Jill and Brenman 
(7) as the formation of a subordinate but integrated ego structure, a 
subsystem within the ego. New conflicts may. however, be stirred up within 
this state. Some of them lake the form of conflicts ovei reality orientation, 
as the hypnotist suggests departing widely from reality, either as perceived 
cognitively (e.g., positive and negative hallucinations), or as interpreted 
morally (r.g., in violation of conscience or acceptable social conduct). 
The student of Brickner and Kubic (3), told to violate a simple social 
convention, resisted for 34 minutes after arousal from hypnosis. During 
this period he experienced nausea which, however, cleared as soon as he 
completed the post-hypnotic assignment. The authors observed that parents 
operate as unwitting hypnotists, giving commands that the child incorporates 
as an internal “must’' system. When the hypnotist makes demands that 
run counter to these early superego figures, the result is a conflict, with 
concurrent symptoms. In the regressed state some defenses are weakened, 
and suggestions to regress in age or to recall early memories may revive 
traumatic experiences. The continued passive-dependent relationship to the 
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hypnotist is also likely to stir up sexual anxieties, overt or covert, especially 
among those troubled about passivity. 

The problems activated by the specific suggestions within hypnosis arc 
often rather obvious, as when S relives emotionally an early traumatic 
experience stumbled upon more or less by chance Turners £ who 

had once been terrified by near-freezing and had anginal symptoms follow- 
ing suggested hypothermia). One of our Ss was greatly troubled by having 
been permitted in age-regression to play again with a pet dog that had 
been lost in her childhood, because the experience was cut short and the 
dog taken away from her as abruptly as befoic. The conflicts stirred up 
by the general nature of the hypnotic relationship are more difficult to 
assess, and it is these upon which the sequelae sometimes throw light. 
Case 4 in our series had the kind of leality-ojientation that made her 
reject the hallucinatory experience while in the established hypnotic state, 
yet produce it when alone at home because of the other pole of her 
conflict: the need to please. A second S (Case f)), because of her fear 
of her need to r eg less, failed to i egress in age in response to suggestion 
in hypnosis, yet found herself becoming child-si/cd when she left the labo- 
ratory. A third S (Case ft reacted with thinh disguised sexual lesjxmses 
alter the sessions were met. We belies e that these responses represent 
later resolutions of conflicts engendered within the trance state by the 
nature of the relationships there; sevcial .5s made responses after the session 
ended that reflected specific suggestions made within the hypnotic state. 
These responses, delayed until the session was o\er, could just as well 
have been made within hypnosis except for the conflicts over interpersonal 
relationships that were height* red in the midst of the hvpnotic state. 

While psychodynamic concepts have been used in describing what was 
happening within induction and within the established state, most of what 
has been said could equally well be translated into the language of learning 
theory. The main point is that there is continuity between early experiences, 
later experiences outside hypnosis, and those evoked w'ithin hypnosis. If 
these other experiences are considered to be habits or memories, the likeli- 
hood of their reinstatement will depend upon Mmilarities between the pres- 
ent situation and those earlier situations in which the responses occurred. 
Our specific findings that difficult cxjieiicnccs under chemical anesthesia 
tend to be associated with troubles within and following hypnosis -can 
be explained partially on this basis. Redintegration, explained in terms 
of learning theory, requires that an S capable of these experiences be 
presented with cue* similar to ones to which he has responded in the 
past; then there is a high probability he will respond similarly in the 
present. The experience of chemical anesthesia accompanies surgery, and 
the combination is rio doubt a frightening experience for a child. We 
need to study in more detail the critical ages when such experiences prove 
disturbing, and to gain more infonnation about the operation, the prepara- 
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tion for it, and the outcome. 9 Wc need to find ways of determining to 
what extent the connec tion between these experiences and hypnosis rests 
upon a common personality background brought both to surgery and to 
hypnosis, and how much the connection depends upon the evoking of 
residues of the surgical experience itself. To the extent that some of the 
Ss were extremely resistant to the chemical anesthetic, and required excessive 
doses, we may suppose they brought to that earlier experience the kind 
of resistance to loss of control that they brought to hypnosis. To the extent 
that the counting in hypnosis leminded them of |he counting in the earlier 
experience, wc may conjecture that some residue of that experience could 
be reactivated in the present. Occasionally a S spontaneously related aspects 
of hypnosis to anesthesia. One, who reported struggling against ether at 
age seven, described the hypnotic experience thus: ‘T felt lightheaded as 
if breathing ether.’’ 

Other experience revivals within hypnosis can be understood on the 
same basis. Generalized conflictual attitudes, such as those toward authority, 
are also amenable to understanding in terms of learning theory, as devel- 
oped, for example, by Miller ( 19) . 

We believe that our general statistical findings and the case materials, 
taken together, show that sequelae to hypnosis aie fruitful in the search 
for the meaning of the hypnotic relationship to S. The power struggles 
within our non-patient population are undoubtedly milder than those that 
are met in therapy with neurotic patients, who art' clinging to symptoms 
at once gratifying and disturbing. It would be highl) desiiable to have 
for a patient population the same kind of information that wc have collected 
on a non-patient population -that is, information on degree ol hvpnoti/a- 
bility, alien ant reactions within induction, within the established state, and 
following hypnosis, for all of the cases treated. 


Summary 

The literature on the aftereffects of hypnosis is lacking in statistical 
studies that relate unexpected or unintended consequences to the total 
population from which the cases are drawn. Fifteen cases from the literature' 
of the last few years show that symptoms may develop after hypnotic 
symptom removal which are more severe than the original symptoms, a 
number being of psychotic intensity. They appear, however, chiefly in pa- 
tients with a long history of illness, and perhaps showing psychotic trends 
prior to the therapy; there is no way of knowing the total sample from 
which they are drawn, or to what extent the consequences are determined 

•The study of recall within hypnosis of experiences while under anesthesia 
raises additional interesting problems ( e.g. f 4, 8). 
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by ill-advised techniques of psychotherapy rather than with hypnosis as 
such. Symptom removal by techniques other than hypnosis occasionally 
has similar consequences. 

It is well known that collateral rcsjxmses may occur within hypnosis, 
other than those suggested by the hypnotist. They may occur within the 
induction phase, within the established state (eithei as a general manifesta- 
tion or as a response to specific kinds of suggestions), or after having 
hypnosis (whether or not related to specific* post- hypnotic suggestions). 

The present study is concerned with the sequelae to hypnosis in a non- 
patient sample of students coming to the laboratory for scientific purposes, 
so that neither therapy not peisistent post-hypnotic suggestions were in- 
volved. The sample of 220 Ss included 111 male and 106 female students 
diaw'n from classes in introductory psychology. 

Sequelae attributed to the hypnotic experience were reported by 17 of 
the 220 Ss (7.7 per cent), but many of these were minor and fleeting, 
and none was of psychotic magnitude. The sequelae* that lasted as long 
as a few houis weie limited to five eases (2.3 pei cent of the total sample). 
The results suppoit the view that a routine cxpeiicncc of hypnosis is gen- 
et ally harmless in a student population, hut E (or therapist) should be 
alert for possible aftcieflcc ts, and provisions should be at hand for occasional 
brief psyc hotheiapy, even though the experiments themselves are not ori- 
ented toward therapy. 

A specific finding was that sequelae to hypnosis weie related on a non- 
charrce basis to bad earlier experiences with chemical anesthesia, chiefly 
ether anesthesia in childhood. Those repotting severe nausea and headaches 
following chemical anesthesia or lighting the anesthetic and icquiring more 
than expected, had sequelae to hypnosis more* frequently than did those 
who had had anesthetics without reported discordant concomitants. The 
difference between tire groups was signi*'cant beyond the .001 level. 

Six case histories arc* given, three relating the sequelae specifically to 
earlier experience with anesthesia, three to othei circumstances. All show 
reactions under hypnosis that indicate dynamic* similarities to personality 
characteristics arising from c hildhood experiences. 

It is conjectured that the conflicts whhirr the induction phase of hypnosis 
that produce either immediate or delayed symptoms are primarily those 
having to do with the exercise of power and the* reaction to authority 
--hence, conflicts between the conscious willingness to be hypnotized 
and the unconscious resistance to or fear of the* submissive role required. 
The individual form* that such conflicts take* are highly varied. 

The conflicts within the established state differ, in that the state is not 
reached unless the conflicts of the induction are at least temporarily resolved. 
The new state, which has legressivo characteristics, makes S vulnerable 
to conflicts based on reality distortions (as in suggested hallucinations) 
or ethical-social issues (as in suggested behavior violating his moral code 
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or superego demands). Sometimes specific suggestions revive early experi- 
ences that were traumatic or provocative of fear. 

While the language of psyc hodynamics is appropiiate in the discussion 
of these cases, the many ledintegrative factors also suggest that learning 
theory can have much to say in explanation of them. Because learning 
theory has ways of dealing with conflict and ronflict resolution, it can 
also encompass some of the problems discussed as conflicts over authority, 
commonly tieated in psychodynamics as tiansfeience problems. 

The many 1 ('flections of eailier childhood experiences in the sequelae, 
including some of the dreams, suggest the prohiise of a developmental 
theory of hypnosis. 
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Highway Hypnosis: An Hypothesis 

<#> 

Griffith Wynne Williams 


Abstract: The hypothesis is advanced that some accidents on modem 
supei highways may best be atn ibuted to a foim of naturally-occurring 
hypnosis. Factors conducive to trance induction, such as monotony and 
bright points of fixation, are discussed. Illustrative verbal reports of trance- 
like experiences while dii\ing aie presented. It is shown that hypnotized 
subjects can successfully perform complex driving behavior. Methods of 
minimizing the trance inductive effects while driving are discussed. 


i 

Modern superhighways aie praised lor their utility and convenience but 
criticized for their monotony. The superhighway is a smooth, uninterrupted 
stretch of concrete without stoplights or cross traffic. There are no steep 
grade's and tire curves air wide, walking is forbidden, and slow-moving 
traffic is diverted to other routes. Driving tinder these conditions makes 
little demand on the driver's orientation to reality; the distracting stimuli 
are few. 

Similar praise and criticism may, with justice, be directed toward the 
modern car. The seats are designed for maximum comfort hut the same 
posture must be maintained for extended periods. Little steering is required, 
particularly on the straight, broad stretches, while the steering mechanism 
is designed for “finger-tip control.’’ Tire engine runs smoothly and a muffled 
“purr” accompanies the hum of the tires; the body is so suspended that 
jolts and vibrations are reduced to a minimum. Elements of safety and 
freedom from distraction found on modern highways and of comfort and 

'ternational Journal of Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis , 1963, 11 , 143-151. 
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facility in handling modern cars have, it is hypothesized, introduced a 
new danger into contemporary driving. 

Under these alteied conditions, features such as glaic — though not dis- 
tinctive of tlie modern highway and car —gain significance* On die new 
highways the “wet spot 1 or area of glare reflected from the road is constantly 
in the driver s range of vision and is often maintained at an unvarying 
distance. Another generally unvarying point of fixation is the glai* from 
the hood and dashboard. These two blight points are generally within 
the driver’s \isual area; not only do they tend to fatigue the eyes but 
they add to the unvarying pattern of stimulation to which the driver is 
subjected. 

Both monotony and bright points of fixation are part of the repertory 
of hypnotic induction. They aie not only ancient features, but contemporary 
and very effective. Monotony induced by drum beats, swaying, chanting, 
rhythmic breathing, or dancing has been utilized to induce a trance state 
throughout recorded history, as is shown, for example, by the records of 
the ancient Hebrews and Hindus. It is also in contemporary use in such 
varied cultures as the Balinese, the cential Siberian, and the diverse cultures 
of the African continent. Wherever, in fact, anthropological records are 
adequate, monotony is alwavs mentioned as an aid in inducing trance 
(Williams, 19521. Monotony is also used in the psychology laboratory for 
experimental trance induction. Subjects arc told to listen to soft or barely 
audible music, to the ticking of a watch or metronome, or to the experi- 
menter who keeps repeating some specific phrase, such as “your eyes are 
getting tired, tired . . . “you are going deeper, deeper, deeper all the 
time. . . .” Any such active * requires little conscious attention to a small 
group of stimuli. We reac t to a very small part of our surroundings while 
relaxed (Shor, 1959). This is why monotony and relaxation are so uni- 
versally sought as highly useful preliminaries for trance induction. 

The use of a bright point of fixation is also both ancient and con- 
temporary. The ancient Egyptians used a bright object at which the person 
stared. Hindus stared at the umbilicus or at a hyjxrthetical spot within 
the forehead. There are many modern variations* a small flashlight, hypnotic 
crystals, rotating mirrors to reflect srmll, bright points of light. Where 
simplicity is sought, a subject can stare into the experimenter’s eye, at 
the tip of his finger, or at the end of his fountain pen. The common 
factor in these seemingly varied methods is that attention is focused on 
a single small area. Fatigue or drowsiness soon follows so that other stimuli 
become relatively ineffective. There appears to be a close parallel between 
the bright point ot fixation of the hypnotist and the points of reflection 
from the road and car to which a driver is subjected. If one set of factors 
induces trance, it is plausible that The other will. Considerable fatigue 
quickly develops w hen a bright light is used or when the eyes are turned 
upward toward a point within the forehead. While not a necessary condition 
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for inducing trance, a slight degree of fatigue may be advantageous. Some 
drivers rejiort unusual difficulty when they must drive toward the sun. 
The glare from car, road, and sky together constitute a highly fatiguing 
pattern of stimulation. The similarity between effective methods of hypnotiz- 
ing and conditions that prevail on our highways lends credence to the 
hypothesis that some accidents can be accounted for by the fact that the 
driver becomes hypnotized to some degree; i.e., the driver is subjected 
to a pattern of stimulation known to be highly (efficient in inducing a 
trance or hypnotic state. 


II 

The experimenter deliberately helps his subject to enter a trance, but 
on the highway the trance occurs spontaneously. This difference, however, 
is not an important objection to the hypothesis. All trances, whether in 
the laboratory or not, are self-induced to a greater extent than is generally 
appreciated. Beyond helping to moth ate the subject towaid cooperation, 
the most that an experimenter can do is to provide a suitable setting 
of monotony and points of fixation. The experimenter ran also limit the 
person's sensitivity to extraneous stimulation by directing his attention to 
the sensations that arise from his relaxed muscles or fatigued eyelids. The 
experimenter cannot externally “put someone into a trance" as is commonly 
belies ed; the most that he c an do is provide a favorable setting. 

Another objection maintains that trance* is a rare phenomenon, experi- 
enced by only a few, and then under the artificial conditions of a laboratory 
or vaudeville stage. 'Ibis objection is also of little weight, however. Irre- 
spective of whether it is recognized as such, some degree of trance occurs 
during many of our daily activities. The fisherman who stands motionless 
in rippling water, the hikei or hunter who returns home to rest and watch 
lambent tongues of flame, and tire vacationer who ga/es at a quiet body 
of water or listens to the recurrent sound of waves, all experience some 
degree of trance* though it max pass umeibali/ed (Williams, 1952). 

The experience of many researchers confirms the statement that trance 
can be a self-induced state. An experienced woiKer frequently finds that 
it is difficult to refrain from going into a trance while he is inducing 
it in another. This occurs even though the experimenter himself has never 
been formally “put" into a trance. He must then turn his attention to 
die window, read the titles of books in a nearby bookcase, or distract 
himself in some other way. The fact that lie realizes that this is likely 
to happen, however, perhaps may be his best preventive measure — as per- 
haps it is for those who experience comparable difficulty on the highway. 

One experimenter, for example, had tried all recognized methods but 
could not successfully aid a volunteer to enter trance. As a last resort, 
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the subject was told to sit quietly and listen to the ticking of a watch 
that had been attached to the back of his chair. The exjxTunenter then 
left the room. On his return several minutes later, he found his volunteer 
in a deep trance: the monotony created by the ticking of the watch ap- 
parently had succeeded where the more active methods of the experimenter 
had failed (Dorcus & Schaffer, 1945). The difficulty probably arose from 
the distraction furnished by the experimenter; the' ticking produced only 
a passive monotony. 


Ill 

The testimony of those who have smvived an automobile accident is 
subject to reasonable doubt of its \ alidity and is useful mainly when more 
reliable evidence is lacking. An accident is generally an unfavoi ible situation 
for careful observation; repoits are apt to he inaccurate even in situations 
where there is no attempt eithei to dem lesponsibilitv or to project the 
blame on someone else. Reports filed by the police are more factual, hut 
they often hear evidence of pressuie to assign a cause in o\erv <ase even 
though this is only vaguely established. T his tendency gives their reports 
an air of finality and authenticity thal ma) not he wananled On the 
possibility of being hypnotized while driving, mote reliable e\idence can 
probably be obtained from those who ha\e not been imolved in accidents; 
the testimony, in other woids, of expel ienred drivers who are not ert- 
cumbeied by legal responsibility 01 the need to rationalize. 

Drivers have often ieportH to the w liter experiences which closely re- 
semble those that occur in tiance. 

A professional woman was sufficiently frightened and puzzled by periods 
of amnesia or forgetfulness while driving, to seek psychiatric aid. Her wwk 
required her to drive long distances over loads in New Jersey that are 
heavily traveled only in summer. She repeatedly realized that she could 
recall nothing of what had happened over stretches of 25 or 30 miles 
of a familiar highway; she could recall * topping at the traffic lights in 
the town preceding the* one she was now' passing through but could recall 
nothing in between. As a result of repeated experiences of this sort, she 
feared that this might indicate the beginning of some type of emotional 
instability. When she learned that driving under these conditions could 
induce a trance so that inattention or forgetfulness might be expected, 
she kept a careful watch on subsequent trips and verified the hypothesis 
to her satisfaction. 

This type of amnesia is a familiar experience to many drivers, especially 
those who travel long distances over familiar routes. When they have passed 
the outskirts of a town, these drivers often realize, many miles beyond, 
that they cannot recall having passed the town. Alternate drivers and 
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helpers on these routes also report that a driver sometimes seems to be 
in a daze and to be operating his vehicle more or less mechanically. When 
they notice this, they engage the driver in conversation, nudge him, or 
otherwise distract him. In certain cases the same reaction is reported by 
passengers but their reaction would be more likely to pass unnoticed by 
others than when it occurs to the driver. One driver describes his experience 
as follows: 

I discovered this fact (amnesia) while driving at night from Portland, 
Oregon to San Francisco, California. The lights of a town approached 
and I i cal i/rd that 1 had been in an almost asleep condition for about 
25 miles. Inasmuch as 1 knew the road I had traveled was not straight, 
it was apparent that 1 had negotiated the load, making all the turns, 
etc. 1 did not remember the stretch of road at all. 

I purposely tried it several times after that and found that I could drive 
miles and miles without memoiy of it, and while resting. In each case, the 
moment any driving emergency appealed, I became fully awake. 

Further illustration is found in the following report: 

We had slatted about 6:00 A.M. ... I had driven foi about an hour 
and had passed tlnough Chchallis, Washington. My mothei was dozing 
beside me, theie was little' traffic, and 1 was feeling sleepy. I blinked 
my eyes to break the da/ed feeling and found that I had just c tossed 
the Cam lit/, bridge leaving Toledo, Washington. The 20-mile gap between 
Chehalhs and Toledo had vanished in that blink. The highway was U.S. 
99, the time elapsed was fiorn ^ little past 7:00 A.M. to neatly 8:00 
A.M. . . . hut there was absolutely no memory of the 20 miles. (After 
desetibing several other experiences of a similat natunA These occurrences 
have always baffled and somewhat frightened me. 

Another experienced driver mentions a “glassy stare," a physical charac- 
teristic almost invariably observed in trance, and also calls attention to 
some characteristics of the modern car that are pertinent to the hypothesis. 

Our latest cat . . . practically drives itself, without any assistance from 
me. That's the point. On long trips I experience no appreciable fatigue 
but even on short drives, unless the load is such as to keep me aleit, 
my eyes get set. I am sure they must look glassy and my condition resembles 
what I presume might be called a trance . . I prefer driving mountain 
roads to the straight monotony of some of our superhighways. I often 
fear what might happen on a hazardless road. 

Alternate drivers on long distance trucks report that when they notice 
the driver developing an expressionless stare it is time to distract his 
attention. 

Traveling north on the Henry Hudson Highway [New York] I very 
definitely felt mentally numbed bv the steady speed of the car, by the 
long stretches of smooth-moving traffic, by the absence of stoplights. When 
I came to the end of the highway I seemed to "snap out of it”. ... I 
observed that the many signs along the poorer highway, plus cars going 
in and out of gas stations, plus the necessity of watching cars coming 
from the opposite direction seemed to keep me mentally alert. 
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Another report calls attention to the significance of being alone. 

I have noticed whenever 1 make a trip to New Yotk City via the 
Merritt Parkw'ay [Connecticut] that in spite of a good night's rest, 1 have 
to fight off going into a trance. . . 1 have observed also that if I go 
to New \oik City via the Boston Turnpike which passes through many 
towns, I always find the trip interesting and am never in danger of a 
monotonous drive ... as well as I can lerall, the only times the monotony 
of driving on a toad like the Menitt Paikway has affected me have been 
when I have been driving alone. 

Other experiences are reported to occur under the following two condi- 
tions: (a) when drivers are forced to follow trucks or other large vehicles 
for considerable distances 01 (b) when they drive at night so that the 
range of vision is limited to the aiea of the light beam. 

A few years ago, l nearly ran into the tear of a truck. Fortunately 
for me, I w r as accompanied bv another person who abruptly ordered me 
to slow down, thus breaking the "nance” and most certainly aveiting an 
accident. I, < onsequently, have lost confidence in my dtiving and when, 
of necessity, I am compelled to drive, I firrd 1 am not as alert as I 
should be. 

Rear-end collisions of this type* occur under circumstances that puzzle 
police and traffic* engineers. A truck will pull on to the shoulder, and 
a car which has been following it for some time will mechanically follow 
it only to end in a collision. There are no skid marks, there is no evidence 
that the brakes were applied, no evidence*, in fact, that the* driver had 
even seen the truck. Tin* evidence suggests that the driver was drawn 
irresistibly to follow. 

Night driving, of necessity, limits the stimuli to which the* driver can 
respond. Tire light beam provides a constant, narrow channel of vision 
which varies hut little on a smooth, straight highway. A vehicle ahead 
may block the range of vision and its rear lights generally lcrnain at 
a fairly constant distance. Some drivers endeavor to follow a preceding 
vehicle during a night trip but others complain of what Iras been tentatively 
called '‘tunnel driving." This is a feeling that they are driving through 
a tunnel created hy the narrow swad. of light. Under these conditions 
a certain lethargy often occurs, a lethargy which can only be dispelled 
by* turning on the radio, stopping and getting out of the car, or by some 
other distracting activity. 

During daytime driving, T can go for three or four hours (the usual 
length of tirm for any of my trips) without any difficulty whatsoever 
because there is a constant panorama to In* seen on both sides of the 
road without even necessarily taking my eyes from the road. At night, 
however, traveling those same roads, I have sometimes had difficulty in 
taking my eyes from the road long enough to look at the speedometer, 
gas, and oil gauges . . . There was one time in particular when, with 
a bad tire, I could not drive over 35 miles an hour. It look me over 
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5 hours to roach homo and I had to stop several times to get out, walk 
around, and in some way tiy to break this ‘‘trance*’ which I knew to 
be really dangerous. 1 have often strained to see beyond my headlights, 
which, although they are properly adjusted, do not seem to penetrate far 
enough into the daik. 

At night the peripheral vision ... is blanked out by the dark and the 
interior of the tar, the chrome “noscpiocc” and the highway are all that 
one can see. C< me entra ting on these alone, with few oncoming cars (in 
my travels), makes it very easy to fall into this ‘‘trance.” 


IV 

There arc many difficulties and misunderstandings which must be faced 
before trance will be generally recognized as one of the* elements that 
may be responsible for highway accidents. One of these is the lack of 
information regarding the nature of trance. Those whose knowledge of 
hypnosis is restricted to vaudeville and heat say ate apt to regard trance 
as an cither-on condition; i.e., a prison either is in a trance oi he is 
not. Fjvery experienced weaker, however, recogni/es that theie are degiers 
of trance ranging from light to extremely deep. Perhaps the deepest trance 
can be induced only through systematic effort. But the lighter Tonus, as 
mentioned earlier, may occur spontaneously and pass unnoticed during 
our daily activities. In the lighter forms there is pronounced relaxation 
both of physical tensions and of mental alertness. As a result, a person's 
reaction time is slower than normal and his sensitivity to what is going 
on around him is diminished. The number of stimuli to which he responds 
is also decreased: a person in hypnotic trance ordinarily responds only 
to requests or other forms of stimulation that come from the hypnotist. 

Another and probably more serious difficulty in estimating the effect 
of highway hypnosis is that the layman considers hypnosis and sleep to 
be essentially alike. These two conditions can, however, he reliably dis- 
tinguished in the laboratory. In hypnosis, learning can take place, weights 
can be lifted and compaied, and muscles exhausted to study the onset 
of fatigue. Tooth extraction and childbirth can be made painless and 
hypnoanalysis can be carried on. None of these* activities can be successfully 
carried out in sleep. There are, in addition, many experiments in which 
a comparison is made between reflexes and other physiological phenomena 
in sleep and hypnosis. Findings leave no doubt regarding the distinction 
between hypnosis and sleep. (See for example the summary by Weitzen- 
hoffer, 1953.) 

The layman's failure to distinguish between sleep and hypnosis is aggra- 
vated hv the fact that many workers use the word “sleep 5 ' when inducing 
trance. This confuses the driver when questioned about his unusual experi- 
ences while driving. It is clear from the evidence presented, however, that 
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drivers who can use the terms “trance* 1 or “hypnosis 11 meaningfully readily 
recognize that what happens to them arc trance rather than sleep reactions. 
A large percentage of drivers readily agree that they “nod/ 1 “feel drowsy/’ 
or go woolgathering on a long trip but are too unfamiliar with the 
nature of hypnosis to separate trance episodes from authentic sleep episodes. 
(This distinction, however, should not he construed to mean that sleep 
may not be a cause of highwa) accidents. It merely means that the condition 
which laymen call “sleep'’ may, unwitting!), include instances of hypnosis.) 


V 

it has been demonstrated by the writer that driving can be successfully 
cairied out in trance. Two students (on separate occasions, were placed 
in a deep trance and told to drive. Both successfully* eanied out the opera- 
tions necessary for driving. For one, this included turning around on a 
road so narrow that hacking the car was necessary, and negotiating a 
narrow, two-lane bridge. While in tinner, this student had been told that 
the responsibility was his, hr was the driver. He was also told that he 
would not recall the lide. During the ride, lie was told that another car 
was approaching when there was none in sight. When this was mentioned, 
Ire pulled over toward his side 0 ! (he mad. At the end of the ride, he 
could not recall anything that had happened on the trip. In the other 
case', the student cairied out similar activities and then drove on to a 
city street with a normal flow of traffic and cars parked on both sides. 
In each case, it was noticed tl at the rra< tion of changing gears and applying 
brakes was considerably slower than normal nothing had been mentioned 
regarding these activities. These cases showed conclusively that driving can 
take place while in a trance (Williams, 1918; Williams, 1919). 


VI 

While some subjects readily enter trance in almost an> setting, others 
arc easily distracted by a knock on tl.e door, a telephone ringing in an 
adjoining office, or movements on the' part of an assistant. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that some drivers experience little or no difficulty on super- 
highways. T hey find sufficient distraction m the scenery or in mental activity. 
Another group of drivers have formed a habit of stopping for rest or 
refreshment at stated intervals. T his group, however, might find it difficult 
to tell why they have developed this habit except perhaps vaguely to com- 
ment that “it seems better that ‘way 1 ’; i.e., an intuitive pragmatic 
justification. 

Distraction within prescribed limits seems, within our present limited 
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knowledge, the best way to avoid highway hypnosis. Too little distraction 
causes trance inductive monotony, while too much distraction would prob- 
ably divert the driver from his task and create other hazards. There thus 
would seem to be an optimum range within which alertness can be main- 
tained. The car radio may become either an advantage or a disadvantage: 
if too soft, uninterrupted music may be only one more monotony-inducing 
factor; but if tuned to a controversial discussion, the message may command 
too much of the driver's attention. 

Experienced drivers resot t to a variety of empirically evolved preventive 
methods. All of these methods make use of some Iprm of distraction. Some 
grasp the cab door or rear-view mirror and find that the sharp current 
of air over the arm helps to keep them alert. Others open the window 
intermittently for the same purjjose. Another expedient is to remove the 
gas pedal, the sharp strut thus presenting a point for pressure on the 
foot which replaces the fiat surface of the pedal. A variation of this is 
the practice of removing the right shoe so that the foot is stimulated 
more actively. When a helper rides in the cab, he can engage' the driver 
in direct conversation, an active interplay which is probably the most effec- 
tive method. I 1 hose who must drive alone often resort to singing, munching, 
or “talking to themselves.” 

Many tentative suggestions have' been made for changes in roadway 
construction. Change's and improvements in landscaping would avoid 
monotonous sameness in scenery as would variation in the width, and 
in the shrubbery of the renter island. A difference in the levels of the 
two opposing roadways is also possible in certain spots. For the roadbed 
itself it has been suggested that “jiggle bars,” i.e., slightly corrugated or 
washboard areas be introduced at irregular intervals, or that areas of con- 
crete be alternated with areas of asphalt. But perhaps in the long run 
the best solution to the pioblem will only come from collaborative research 
between students of tiaffic safety and scientists disciplined in the phe- 
nomenon of hypnosis. 



